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A Note on Bengali Orthography 


I have decided against using diacritics as well as sanskritized vowel sound “a” at the end of most 
Bengali words because Bengalis do not use it in their pronunciation. However, I used 
sanskritized orthography while transliterating names of the popular deities, titles of Hindu 


scriptures, and some religious terms. 


Preface 


King of the Kings...the savior of mankind...Sri Ramakrishna Paramhansa was one of its kinds. Ramakrishna 


Paramhans...the priest of dakshineswar temple realized god. 


Vijay Kumar, “Sri Ramakrishna Paramhansa Saint of Dakshineswar” (World Wide Center for Self 


Realization, 2000). 


In spite of its manifestly illiterate and obsequious expression, the quote in the epigraph above 
demonstrates the continuing, even proliferating, encomia showered on Shriramakrishna 
Paramahamsa by Indians in India as well as in the diaspora. Indeed, this nondescript temple 
priest of late colonial Bengal, a self-proclaimed godman and later a widely publicized saint of 
Hindu revivalist movement of the late nineteenth century, has now metamorphosed into one of 
the icons of Hindutwa movement currently raging in India and in the Hindu diaspora in the West. 
While I fully appreciate the cultural significance of the Ramakrishna phenomenon, I 
attempt to investigate the fonts of his spiritual consciousness and problematize it with his 
sermons on human sexuality and his personal assumptions and experiences in this regard. 
Though the data for such a study remain obscure partly because of their paucity and partly 
because of their being hidden under hagiography as well as apologetics, the extant vernacular 
sources still supply enough material with which to reconstruct Ramakrishna’s psychic evolution 

and analyze his spiritual/mystic personality. 
Like all great men in history, Shriramakrishna was “possessed by fantasies of 


omnipotence, dream of limitless greatness.”! A noted Sanskrit scholar trained in clinical 
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psychoanalysis, Professor Jeffrey Masson, once observed that "there is severe psychopathology 
in Ramakrishna.” He, however, chose not to produce a fuller study of this saint except 
suggesting a comparison between him and the German mystic, Daniel Paul Schreber 
(1842-1911), in a paper presented to the American Psychoanalytic Association in Denver (May 
1974).2 Recently, Jeffrey Kripal, author of KC, has claimed that the saint of Dakshineshwar was 
a crypto homosexual and this sexual orientation of his triggered his religious worldview—a 
theme, adumbrated since the early nineties of the past century, has now assumed a pointedly gay 
and politically charged proportion in his subsequent writings. 

My contribution constitutes a historian’s intrepid endeavor to call attention to this 
deliberate agenda based mostly on half-understood (due to linguistic shortcomings) and partly on 
deliberately concocted interpretation of the sources in Bengali. My own understanding of 
Ramakrishna as a homo religiosus has also undergone some change which may be seen in my 
comparing him to the German reformer Martin Luther (see Appendix: A) and to the Vaisnava 
reformer Shrichaitanya (see ch. XI). I find the Bengali saint an unread but natural (sahaja) 
devotee of the divine as contrasted with Luther, who was a trained and erudite theologian in his 
own right. 

I have been helped by the Brahmo scholar and historian, the late Professor Surath 
Chakravarti of Calcutta, who suggested several remarkable titles in Bengali. In this connection, I 
must acknowledge my gratitude to Dr. Rajagopal Chattopadhyaya of Bose Institute, Calcutta, 
who introduced me to Professor Chakravarti as well as to a number of scholars belonging to the 
organization Utsa Manus. Needless to say, I have derived great satisfaction and insight from my 


contact with these professionals and intellectuals of Calcutta who have also provided me the 


Xl 
much desired confidence in the ability of autocritique on the part of some Indians who refuse to 
remain passive consumers of received wisdom of historical and hagiographical tradition in 
respect of the character and career of our spiritual and religious leaders. 

I was also privileged to be contacted by two outstanding monastic scholars of the 
Ramakrishna Order in the US, Swamis Atmajnanananda and Tyagananda, whose critical insights 
have been most salutary to my re-vision of Shriramakrishna’s spiritual odyssey. In this 
connection I would like to acknowledge my association with the RISA (Religion in South Asia) 
listserv and with Dr. Rajiv Malhotra, whose website SULEKHA provided a forum to express my 
critique of Jeffrey J. Kripal’s KC in the cyberspace. 

Last but not least, I am, as in the past, deeply indebted to Sati for her understanding and 
patience. Finally, I wish to put on record my unfailing allegiance to Clio in my reconstruction of 
the life and /ogia of a saint by endorsing the confession of a distinguished historian, who has 


written: 


.... am incurably curious. Curiosity, reluctance to accept the accepted, a tendency to delve into stereotypes 
and commonplaces to see what lies behind them and what makes them tick, and a strong urge to tell others about 


what I find, this what drives me.3 


Monmouth, Fall 2008 Narasingha P. Sil 


(Ram) 


'Joseph M. Woods, “Some Considerations on Psychohistory” in Geoffrey Cocks & Travis L. Crosby, eds. Psycho/ 


History, 114 [see also the articles by Hans Meyerhoff (17-29), Lloyd deMause (50-67), Rudolph Binion (68-77), and 


Robert Coles (83-108)]. 
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2J.L. Masson, “Schreber and Freud” (unpublished) cited in J. Moussaieff Masson, The Oceanic Feeling, 34. 


Reportedly, J. [Jeffrey] L. [Lloyd] Masson changed his name to J. [Jeffrey] M. [Moussaieff] Masson in 1975. 


3 Eugen Weber as cited in Lynn Hunt, “Eugen Weber,” 48. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Prolegomena 


...the uncultured and illiterate Ramakrishna of Bengal, who knowing naught of what we term “learning,” 


spoke as not other men of his age spoke, and revealed God to weary mortals. 


William Digby, Prosperous Bitish India, 99. 


In 1856, just a year before the Great Mutiny, that would shake the very foundation of the 
Company raj, a bizarre spectacle rocked the serenity and dignity of the newly built shrine 
of the Goddess Kali at Dakshineshwar, an obscure suburb of north Calcutta, capital of 
British India. The great goddess, installed by the redoubtable dowager Rani Rasmani, 
widow of the late landed magnate Rajchandra Das and proprietress of the temple, was 
being worshipped by a naked twenty-year old crazy Brahmin youth recently employed as 
priest.4 While trying to offer ritual food [bhog] to the deity, the wacky worshiper was 
feeding a kitty, muttering “Ma, eat.” On another occasion, he was seen placing the bhog 
in the mouth of the effigy of the goddess, pleading “Eat, Ma, eat it up” and uttering next 
“Shall I eat, then? Okay, I eat” and actually biting part of the foodstuff and then again 
trying to feed the image, uttering “Now that I have eaten, you eat.”> The imperious Rani 
and her shrewd son-in-law Mathuranath Biswas, the temple manager, were scandalized 
by the report of such shocking behavior of the temple priest. However, he could not be 
reprimanded or retrenched easily as it would severely importune the low caste (Kaivarta) 


Rani in procuring another Brahmin priest to perform the daily worship of the temple 


deity. This book examines the odyssey of the this madman of Dakshineshwar who, in 
little over a decade following the incident described above, shot into fame as a colorful 
and zany saint and spiritual master of late colonial Calcutta. The name of this enigmatic 
holy man is Gadadhar Chattopadhyay (or Gadai), who is popularly known as 
Shriramakrishna Paramahamsa, adoringly called pagal Thakur [mad Master], and 
literally worshipped as god (Bhagavan). 
I 

Ramakrishna has been the subject (as well as the object) of a mammoth 
mythology and an ever proliferating hagiography by all sorts of writers—devotees, 
admirers, scholars, poets, novelists, and playwrights—though, until recently, there were 
no historical or critical biographies of the man. The entire hagiographical corpus on this 
saint has uniformly and unequivocally declared him divine and created a rather 
dehumanized image of the man as an avatara. Consequently we do not get to know 
Gadai the precocious child of Kamarpukur village or Gadadhar the young adolescent 
priest of Dakshineshwar.6 Nor do we know anything about the real person—the 
backstage personality of Ramakrishna—who was catapulted to fame due to the most 
effective propaganda of the Brahmo leader Keshab Sen and who was transformed into a 
Hindu Christ by the famous socialite, actor and playwright Girishchandra Ghosh, and the 
chemist and medical doctor Ramchandra Datta. There has not been, until some two 
decades ago, any historical study of the saint as human gua human. More important, 
there has been no systematic attempt at a phenomenological analysis of the motivations 


and modalities of Ramakrishna’s spiritual behavior. 


For the sake of convenience we could classify the Ramakrishna studies under two 
headings: hagiographical and hermeneutic. A major part of these falls into the first 
category, while only a handful belongs to the second: three dissertations (Timothy Jensen, 
Malcolm McLean, and Jeffrey Kripal) and eleven monographs (Niranjan Dhar, Sumit 
Sarkar, Carl Olson, Sudhir Kakar, Amiya Sen, Narasingha Sil [two], Jeffrey Kripal 
[three], and Parama Roy. The hermeneutical literature on the saint can be further 
classified into four subgroups: theological/pneumatic, sociohistorical, psychohistorical/ 
psychoanalytic, and postmodernist/ theoretical.?7 Jensen, McLean, and Olson study 
Ramakrishna’s spirituality accepting his status as a genuine Hindu saint. 

Sarkar, a social historian, and his former doctoral student Sen, also a social and 
cultural historian, analyze the Ramakrishna phenomenon from historical and sociological 
perspectives, examining the Master’s popularity with the Calcutta bhadralok [genteel 
class or group]. Their arguments have been supported by a number of Indian and 
Western scholars, including Partha Chatterjee and Peter van der Veer. Kakar’s is a 
cautious psychological interpretation of the paramahamsa 5 religious state of mind—part 
Freudian and part anthropological. With his professional practice in New Delhi, the 
heartland of the Hindutwa stalwarts (a powerful political group of Hindu enthusiasts), he 
is expectedly circumspect and non-controversial with any overt or overcritical 
psychologizing of a popular religious figure, in fact a veritable cultural icon of 
postcolonial India.’ Sil glosses the vernacular texts to interpret (often using Freud’s 
insights) and examine the underlying causes as well the impact of Ramakrishna’s 


samadhi [enstasis a la Mircea Eliade, or as is more popularly known, ecstatic state] and 


logia on the Hindu revivalist movement of renascent Bengal.? Roy’s “investigation [of 
Indian traffic—whatever that means]...informed by...a deconstructive sense of the 
discursive construction of dominance, originality and resistance/difference” and 
“enriched by...a critical conversation with...the work in feminist, queer, and African- 
American studies on the problematic of originality and difference for identity formation” 
is manifestly obfuscating when she discusses Ramakrishna, basing only on some select 
sources in English.!° Her work adds little useful to the Ramakrishna corpus, though it 
has been acclaimed by Kripal as an insightful study of Ramakrishna’s social and cultural 
significance. 
Ul 

Kripal’s work on the saint calls for a more detailed commentary as it has received 
both acclaim by most Western scholars and specialists in Hindu studies (some notable 
exceptions notwithstanding) and criticisms by native Bengali as well as other Indian and 
Western scholars, monastic as well as lay. Basically Kripal depicts Ramkrishna first as a 
tantrika/shakta, primarily devoted to the Goddess Kali, and subsequently interprets 
Ramakrishna’s experiences and conversations betraying his often latent and sometimes 
patent homosexual imageries and impulses. In the KC, we meet a strange mystic, a 
simple hearted homoerotic tantrika priest of Kali, cavorting around the temple complex 
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of Dakshineshwar with his “wildly swinging” “secret chamber” (Kripal’s version of the 
saint’s anus).!! Kripal’s translation of the vernacular sources is not only flawed but in 


some cases manufactured to suit his conclusions. His ignorance of the Bengali textual 


materials while at the same time insisting on his reliance on the same has further 


degenerated into frivolous debunking of rational/scholarly method of research and 
writing by invoking a deus ex machina from an esoteric Christian cult that invented what 


Kripal calls a third enlightenment—gnosis. !2 


IV 

It is my contention that Ramakrishna was a playful and colorful holy man 
with an element of showmanship and drama about him. A devotee’s belief that he “did 
not do anything that can be of theatrical interest to a story-teller" has little basis in reality. 
Neither was Ramakrishna’s the “face of silence,” in Dhangopal Mukherji’s elegant 
prose.!3 Rather, his was the mischievous countenance of a frolicsome reveller, an ecstatic 
baul mad with divine passion. To borrow Professor Bynum’s elegant description of the 
feminine piety of Francis of Assisi or Henry Suso of late medieval Europe, 
Ramakrishna’s spirituality was “affective, exuberant, lyrical, and filled with images’”!4 
and thus dramatically feminine. He was, by all counts, quite a convivial soul who 
enjoyed good food and melodious and highly rhythmic devotional song and dance, which 
he called bhajanananda, “the bliss of devotees in the worship of God” in Swami 
Nikhilananda’s expository translation.!5 He enjoyed smoking tobacco (hookah) and 
above all, the company of devotees who were mostly young men. The present study 
seeks to acquaint the reader with this very earthy Ramakrishna who exhibited a curious 
attitudinal contradiction: constant emphasis on celibacy and renunciation and yet a 
fondness for a comfortable life under the patronage of wealthy devotees; his pronounced 


androgynous behavior as well as his misogynistic convictions; his disgust with the carnal 


but his penchant for caritas, a variety of immaculate love in respect of god as well as 
young men; his progressive eclecticism in sermons and teachings and yet his abiding 
faith in casteism and culturally sanctioned taboos and superstitions, and above all, his 
projection of himself as a rational Master who disparaged the supernatural and the 
magical and yet his insistence on considering himself an ishwarakoti, God in human 
disguise. 

My take on Shriramakrishna’s spirituality as given above has been discussed in 
my two earlier publications on the saint.!6 What I endeavor to accomplish in this study is 
articulate his fundamental theological orientation as vaisnavic even though as a priest of 
the Kali temple he achieved publicity as a Shakta, that is, a devotee of Shakti [Primal 
Energy, another appellation for the goddess], there being a cultural and theological 
distinction between the two sects. Secondly, I seek to establish, by a comparison with 
Martin Luther, the nexus between sexuality and spirituality—for Ramakrishna, sexuality 
(kamini-kanchana) [woman and gold—metaphor for lust and lure] functions as a 
necessary antinomy for sacrality as the concept of Devil (human arrogance and human 
lust) does for Luther’s search for God (see Appendix: A). And finally, I explain the social 
and cultural factors leading to Ramakrishna’s celebrity status in the context of the 
interaction between Western colonial cultural contact and the Indian nationalist 
appropriations and aspirations during the period of the late Bengal Renaissance. 

A noteworthy feature of Ramakrishna’s spirituality, apparent in his sermons, is an 
obsession with human sexuality. As this book attempts to demonstrate, his spiritual 


consciousness was imbricated in his personal sexual awareness and anxiety because the 


former took shape at a critical juncture of his biological and social development. His 
half-understood and half-remembered childhood encounters with men, monks and 
women together with his personal disposition reinforced by his cultural preferences and 
physical growth as well as his subconscious desire to be unique or “other” brought about 
a massive psychic and spiritual transformation in Ramakrishna. I believe that it is 
necessary to understand the origins and nature of Ramakrishna's psychosis (disintegration 
of personality) in order to make sense of his theosis (deification leading to a reintegration 
of the self). Thus an important part of my contention is that his psychosis can only be 
comprehended by analyzing his sexuality. An understanding of Ramakrishna’s human 
predicament and predilections on the basis of his reported and observed behavior is a key 
to understanding the making of Ramakrishna the paramahamsa. As we shall see in a 
cross-cultural and-historical comparative analysis, Ramakrishna’s spiritual consciousness 
(whatever it is) offers an intriguing parallel to that of Luther and Chaitanya. 

I am aware that my psychohistorical analysis of Ramakrishna’s sexual-spiritual 
consciousness will be regarded by some readers as Freudian reductionism and I am likely 
to stand charged with having constructed what Sudhir Kakar called a “pathography” and 
what William James had called “medical materialism.”!”? Indeed, Bergmann has warned 
that “if the aim of the biography is restricted to the reconstruction of the subject's 
neurosis, the result is pathography.”!8 As a devotee of the Master cautioned, “in our 
extra-critical scientific attempt to humanize Sri Ramakrishna...we must not totally blind 
ourselves to the plane of transcendental realism in which his mind almost always moved 


and which necessarily formed the essential factor of his personality.”!9 | Swami 


Atulananda (monastic name of Cornelius Heijblom) clearly declared against any 
historical interpretation of Ramakrishna because “we forget that he was the incarnation of 
the Mother, now shining in his own divine glory, diffusing everywhere, illumining 
everything, and forming the very core of our consciousness.”20 More recently, Kees Bolle 
has referred to “the hideous disease of academe, infected by positivism for more than a 
century, that would rather declare mystery nonexistent than admit its own blindness” and 
sharply criticized “quite a few >scholarly' attempts...to explain...mystical phenomena, in 
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terms of ‘objective facts’” such as neuroses, psychoses and especially schizophrenia.2! 

Alan Roland suggests a comparative psychoanalytic model free from the 
universalized concept of the self-reliant, rational individual superior to Asian, especially, 
Japanese and Indian personality with an underdeveloped ego. Such a model seeks to 
decontexualize “the varied categories of the psychoanalytic models as universals, 
superego and ego ideal, ego boundaries, developmental stages, self-object relationships, 
self and object representations, self-identity, the internal object world, affects and drives, 
transference resistance, and dream analysis, among others” and “then recontexualize 
them based on the clinical data of persons from significantly or radically different 
cultures.”2? Admittedly Roland’s counsel for perspective and context in any 
psychoanalytical analysis of non-Western cultures has a special salience if the subject of 
analysis happens to be a religious figure. 

Earlier, Kakar had cautioned, a /a Jacques Lacan, Donald Winnicott, and Wilfred 
Bion, that mystical state, Hindu, Christian, or Islamic, reveals creative experiencing 


rather than what Freud had considered a disguised concern with mother, father, sex, or 


agegression.2? = Nevertheless, the discipline of psychoanalysis is itself of Western 
provenance and as such its necessary presumption about human psyche can never be free 
from Western experience. That does not mean it cannot be contexualized and adapted in 
different historical-cultural perspective without denaturing or distorting its basic 
conceptual structure. Indeed, as Kakar claims, “today, psychoanalysis is in a relatively 
better position of adequatio (adequateness) in relation to mystical phenomena as well as 
other states of altered consciousness, such as the possession trance.”24 

In this connection we need to recall that the stereotypical binary religion-reason 
(since its resolution by Tomasso di Aquino in the thirteenth century) was articulated in 
early modern Europe following the Reformation, especially during the last decade of the 
sixteenth century through the second decade of the seventeenth. René Descartes’ 
Discourse on Method of systematic doubt and Passion of the Soul adumbrating mind- 
body problem appeared in 1637 and 1649 respectively, during the very decade of the 
scandal of demonic possession of Loudun in Poitiers. Since Descartes’ days, rationality 
has been understood to be an antithesis of religion even to this day.25 As a practicing 
historian I have discounted the realm of the magical and the anagogical. While it is 
undoubtedly true that no psychological examination can ever successfully fathom the 
religious or theological dimensions of mystical experiences—and I have tried, as best as I 
could, to steer clear of reductionism—* it is also undeniable that Ramakrishna’s 
experiences occurred within his human psyche and as such were conditioned by the 


forces of human motivation.?” I am also fully aware that man is an amalgam of greatness 


and wretchedness—grandeur et misére, as Pascal said. Yet, like Dr. Rieux of The 
Plague, | would rather be on the side of humanity than that of heroes or hierophants.28 

I justify my present enterprise by positing that this psychobiography, in spite of its 
different focus from that of chronological history, is still historical par excellence—“it is 
history in which the focus is inward as well as outward.”29 It should also be understood 
that this critical study does not in any way constitute persiflage of Shriramakrishna and, a 
la Freud, let me add that its objective is not “to blacken the radiant and drag the sublime 
into the dust” but to humanize him.30 In fact, one of Ramakrishna’s Brahmo devotees 


gave his imprimatur for just such an exercise. Pramathalal Sen declared: 


Let him stand before the world as he was and the light of Heaven show him in its true light. Why allow myths to 
grow about him in the light of the present day. If truth is stranger than fiction--the real Ramakrishna will come 


out better the less there is myth about him.?! 


Unlike Swami Yogeshananda, who declared with disarming simplicity that the spirit of 
his book on Ramakrishna's visions “is devotional...written by a devotee for devotees,” or 
Rabindrakumar Dasgupta, who frankly confessed that he looked upon Ramakrishna “as 
an incarnation of God,” I must state that while I have profound respect for Ramakrishna’s 
historical and cultural contributions, I refuse to share the devotee’s conviction that “we 
cannot but stand in awe” of the Ramakrishna phenomenon.*? I also have to ignore the 
confident assertion of a Bengali academician who concluded that Ramakrishna was “God 
Himself in flesh, not merely a mystic or a great lover of God and men.’ Similarly, with 


due apology, I will ignore Saradananda’s admonition that it is especially difficult “to 
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understand the behaviours of Bhagavan Shriramakrishna, the incarnation for the modern 
age.”°34 
Here I might add that anthropologists have cautioned researchers about the 
insider/outsider problematics in respect of analyzing a different culture. Following 
Kenneth Pike, I could be classified as an emic in that I am a Bengali Hindu who is trying 
to study the behavior of a fellow Bengali like Ramakrishna. However, a /a Pike, I could 
also be an efic in that I do not belong to a religious organization, especially the 
Ramakrishna Order, and further, by training, I am not a specialist in South Asian religion. 
Even more important, I have been born and bred in a city, whereas Ramakrishna, though 
not a peasant as such, hailed from a predominantly agrarian society.35 Marvin Harris’s 
conclusion that “the goal of scholarship on human behaviors is not to determine what the 
insider might mean by their beliefs or actions but, instead, to discern explanations for 
why it is that they do or think what they do” informs my current undertaking. In the 
ultimate analysis, as McCutcheon writes paraphrasing Harris, “etic or analytic 
scholarship is...constrained by the rules that comprise rational, comparative scientific 
analysis.”’36 
Charles White has warned against apologetic writings “available in the occult 
market” in respect of Indian saints, living or dead. He further reminds us that “there is 
little biographical material that one can be certain of, while the traditions concerning their 
lives...achieve the same kind of stylization that one notices in rows of identical icons in a 
temple.’ One wholesome outcome of my “defiant” enterprise will be, I hope, to expose 


the personality of Ramakrishna in its authentic human dimensions, shorn of the mask of 
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spirituality, examined on the basis of the extant documented evidence. At the same time 
this work seeks to respond to White’s suggestions for an understanding of saints “in 
language other than that of the adoring devotee or the hostile sceptic.’%8 In the end this 
writer endorses wholeheartedly the observation made by Niranjan Dhar over three 
decades ago: “Ramakrishna had a natural birth, lived a dyspeptic existence and died an 
extremely painful death. He was one with us in the origin of his life as well as in the 
maintaining of it. There was nothing supernatural about all these basic facts of life.’”9 
Like Jesus of Nazareth and Chaitanya of Bengal, Ramakrishna’s story comes down to us 
through a maze of myth and miracle motifs. Thus the greatest methodological challenge 
a researcher faces is how to sift the chaff from the grain, to distil truth from the gospel 
accounts and hagiographies purveying mystical mumbo jumbo. Yet, fortunately enough, 
sources do exist that often provide intimate details of the Master’s thoughts, speeches, 
and actions. Fortunately, as Diwakar has remarked, Ramakrishna’s life “was an open 
book.”’40 
VI 

The present study is based primarily on Ramakrishna’s utterances, from February 
1882 through April 1886, for a total of 186 days, recorded by ShriM in his KM.4! A 
Headmaster of the Metropolitan School in Shyampukur Street, Calcutta, M, was an 
ardent admirer of the saint of Dakshineshwar and thus some of his personal observations 
on Ramakrishna are manifestly obsequious. Yet in clear and crisp Bengali this “Boswell” 
has made his subject come to life. His preservation of Ramakrishna's patois Bengali 


renders the KM a genuine contribution to the art of record keeping and writing diaries. 
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However, though Professor Dasgupta has observed that “the only principle of 
composition which Mahendranath must have decided to follow was the principle of 
authenticity or truth of expression,”*? it is obvious that the author of the KM colored his 
conclusions with his biases and, as some scholars have pointed out, even distorted facts to 
suit the interests of the monks of the Ramakrishna Order—his erstwhile gurubhais 
(monastic cohorts).43 

Swami Nikhilananda’s superb translation of the KM into English remains the only 
one of its kind and has been used frequently by scholars since its publication in 1942. 
There are, however, occasional problems with his translation. A highly cultivated 
individual in charge of one of the largest Ramakrishna missions in the United States (the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New York) and eager to make available the 
Master’s thoughts to Western readers, Nikhilananda frequently excised Ramakrishna’s 
expressions which had explicit sexual connotations. He has occasionally, albeit 
unintentionally, distorted the meaning of the crude words Ramakrishna used. On his own 
admission, the Swami has omitted “only a few pages” which he suggests are of “no 
particular interest to English-speaking readers.” However, his claim that he “made a 
literal translation” of the KM cannot stand.** His use of the Bengali word ramana (sexual 
intercourse) has become “communion” in the Gospel. Likewise, the crude expressions 
referring to whores and widows (magi and randh) and shit (gu or bahye) ought to have 
been rendered in appropriately colloquial English. It is important to point out these 


distortions, in order to fathom the true though minor import of these expressions. Thus I 
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have cited directly from the Bengali original in my translation with page references from 
the Gospel.45 

A second major source for this book is Saradananda’s magisterial biography LP. 
Though a meticulous researcher with a keen eye for details, Saradananda, nevertheless, 
fails to provide a profile of the real man. Instead, the great Master is portrayed as a 
divine incarnation and the biographer is frankly awed by his mentor's various postures, 
most importantly, his frequent lapses into samadhi and equally frequent recovery from 
this state. In spite of its stark hagiographical character, the LP contains a mine of 
information. Even though this work has been competently translated into English by 
Swami Jagadananda, I have cited from the Bengali original with my own translations.46 
In addition to these two major sources I have used numerous works in English as well as 
Bengali on and around Ramakrishna. My scholarly debts will be made clear in the 


endnotes to each chapter. 


4 GR, 10: Swami Nikhilananda’s Introduction. 


5 LP, I (Sadhakabhava), 121. 


Actually the official designation of the goddess as it appears in the temple documents reads Shrishrijagadishwari 


Kalimata Thakurani. Personal interview with Mr. Priyagopal Hazra, a descendant of the Rasmani family through the 
female line, now residing at the Calcutta (Janbazar) home of the Rani (September 10, 1989). Gadai is the abbreviated 
form of Gadadhar, Ramakrishna’s premonastic name. He was born on February 18, 1836 and he died on August 16, 


1886. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Ramakrishna’s Androgyny: the Making or Unmaking of the Man 


Who won’t say that Gadadhar is not Radhika? Look at his beauty. It seems to be spillng all over. Not 
just in his movement and gait but in his mahabhava. Yet the beauty you see is but a reflection of Shri 
Krishna. 


PPR, I, 95. 


Gadadhar was born into a poor Brahmin family of Kamarpukur in the Jahanabad subdivision of 
the district of Hooghly, some sixty miles northeast of Calcutta in the state of West Bengal. His 
native village was inhabited mostly by lower castes of Bengali society such as Suvarnabanik 
(gold traders), Yugi (weavers), Kamar (blacksmiths), Shankhari (workers or dealers in articles of 
conchshells), Napit (barbers), Goala (milkmen), Chhutor (carpenters), Kaivarta (peasants), Jele 
(fishermen), Bagdi (low caste peasants), and Dom (cremation ground laborers). These low caste 
folks worshipped a deity called Dharmathakur, represented by a sacred pitcher [ghat] or a block 
of stone smeared in vermillion or as the phallic representation of Shiva [Shivalingam]. At 
Kamarpukur, however, Dharmathakur was known as Rajarajeshwar Dharma who was 
represented by a tortoise and invoked through a ritual called gajan.*7 

Though quite a prankster and always playful, the child Gadai was never a rowdy boy. 
On the other hand, he was sensitive by disposition and, reportedly, possessed of feminine charm. 
Ramakrishna once told his devotees: “At school I was puzzled by arithmetic but I could sketch 
very well and could also model small idols.’’48 He also believed that without artistic skill “none 


could be truly spiritual.”49 Somewhat effeminate and quite used to the company of women, the 
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boy, reportedly, felt no reaction whatsoever when he peeked at the naked women bathing in the 
village pond. In fact he grew to be an accomplished entertainer of the women of the 
community.°9 As Saradananda tells us, by dint of his natural talents, “Gadadhar remembered 
many of those plays, musical compositions, and hymns to God which he had heard from his 
childhood.”>! He often enacted the role of Radha and her principal female attendant Vrinda and 
“he would then be exactly like a woman in his gestures, speech, and movement.” For example, 
“he sometimes went to Haldarpukur to fetch water disguised as a woman with a pitcher under his 
arm in front of men and nobody could recognize him under the disguise.’’52 

Quite expectedly, Gadadhar became an intimate companion of the village belles. In the 
household of a local worthy, Sitanath Pyne, as well as in that of many others in the traders’ 
quarters, the women became so fond of Gadadhar that “they would send for him if the boy did 
not come to them for some days.”53 To quote Ramakrishna himself, he was but a “pigeon of 
pleasure” (sukher payra) who “used to frequent only affluent families” and who “would run 
away from the home where [he]...saw misery and problems.”54 The boy soon discovered the 
secret of his own charm: his ecstasies were widely adored by men and women, especially the 
latter. Thus while playacting or singing at Sitanath’s home, he would often fall into a trance and 
“when they saw this, the women’s devotion for him deepened...[and] many of them worshipped 
the boy...as an embodiment of Shrigauranga [an appellation for Shrichaitanya] or Shrikrishna. 
They had a gold flute and various costumes for male and female characters for his use during 
impersonations.”55 Younger women believed that he was “a part of Bhagavan Shrikrishna” and 


“regarded him as their spiritual lover and friend.’° 
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Ramakrishna’s divine reputation during his childhood led him into many unexplained and 
uncanny byways of experience. We are told that as a young boy Gadadhar was once taken by a 
neighbor of Kamarpukur, Shrinivas (nicknamed Chinibas or Chinu), an ageing but physically 
strongs7 illiterate shankhari, “to a solitary place” where the older man “worshipped him with 
flowers, made offerings of sweets, and made supplications to him with tears in his eyes, saying ‘I 
only pray that Thou wouldst ever look with compassion upon this unworthy servant of Thine’.”58 
Reportedly Shrinivas was extremely fond of the boy who used to visit his shop at night in order 
to procure his regular supply of candy and sweets.59 

The boy was also mystified by the awe and respect with which the roving monks and 
mendicants were held by the villagers. Kamarpukur was situated about thirty-two miles south of 
Burdwan district, on the highway to Puri, the famous Hindu pligrimage on the southeast coast of 
India. Throughout the year hundreds and thousands of pilgrims—householders as well as 
sannyasis—used to traverse that road and many of them often halted temporarily around 


Kamarpukur. The eight year old Gadai befriended a few of these itinerant ascetics. 


At first, no one knew about this; but when the boy’s relations with the monks became intimate and he began to spend 
much time with them, many came to know of it. On some days he ate so much with them that when he returned home, he 


had no appetite for food. 


His mother Chandramani Devi at first did not pay any attention to the matter but things looked 
suspicious even to her incredulous mind when the boy began to come home “sometimes with 
sacred ashes covering his body” or “wearing like monks a kaupina and a loin-cloth made by 


tearing his own wearing cloth.” “He would say, ‘Look mother, how the holy men have adorned 
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me’!”6° Fearing that she would lose her dear child to the community of the mendicants, she wept 


whereupon he resolved not to visit them in future. 


I 

What might have caused Gadadhar’s cross-gender consciousness will forever remain a 
mystery due to paucity of direct concrete evidence. Erik Erikson has discussed young 
individuals’ identity confusion under the stress of the demand, inter alia, for sexual physical 
intimacy. The ensuing tension results in adolescent regression or in an abandonment of “true 
engagement” with others as “the test of self-delineation” in favor of a “tentative engagement” 
with “the most improbable partners.” Additionally, such a young person, especially one with “a 
history of relatively strong artistic trends,” often seeks a mentor or a guide to learn “the very first 
steps toward an intimate mutuality,” failing which, he “recoils to a position of strenuous 
introspection...into a paralyzing borderline state.” Thus ensues a period of “delayed or prolonged 
adolescence” in which he may feel “very young, and in fact babylike,” and behave “as if he were 
moving in molasses.’6! One notices this condition in Ramakrishna even when he had become a 
full adult. He himself reported how he lost his consciousness in the toilet at the home of his 
Nepalese devotee, Captain Vishwanath Upadhyay, and how the latter helped him sit properly on 
the commode on the floor (actually a hole in the ground) by spreading his two legs.62 

Most important, Erikson postulates that one of the underlying causes of acute identity 
confusion is “a severe sexual traumatization” in childhood.63 Professor Masson maintains that 
Ramakrishna had suffered some real traumata, most probably sexual seduction, in his childhood, 


which might explain his sexual choices.64 We know that the women of Kamarpukur, especially 
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the young widow from the Laha family, Prasannamayi, were extremely fond of the ecstatic boy 
and treated him as their Krishna while pretending to be his gopis [cowgirls or dairymaids]. It is 
quite reasonable to speculate that these experiences led him to consider women as voluptuous 
and immoral. As he observed: “Many women ensnare goodlooking young men. Hence their 


‘attitude of Gopala’.” We do have a clear reference to his suspicion of female lure even under the 


guise of motherly behavior. He once reported: 


Haripada [Ghosh, a young devotee] has come under the spell of a Ghoshpara wench. She puts on an affectionate attitude 
toward him; but Haripada is a child and doesn't understand anything. Women like her behave that way whenever they see 
young boys. I heard that Haripada even lies on her lap and she feeds him with her own hands. I shall warn him that this is 


not good. That very filial affection will lead to undesirable feelings. These women practice spiritual discipline with men; 


they regard men as Krishna. They call them ‘Lover Krishna.’ ® 


The fear and suspicion of female seduction of his adult life must have been caused by the 
unconscious trauma of his childhood as well as later experience with theb Bhairavi Yogeshwari, 
who used to make him sit on her lap and feed him with her own hands. 

Then, the old man Shrinivas’s overtures might very well have been the only one of many 
such unrecorded episodes. Gadadhar’s intimacy with the rough upcountrymen who were, on his 
own admission, hemp-smoking sadhus, might not have ended with his clothes being stripped 
and, whatever his experienbces, he was incapable of comprehending them as he was draw to 
them more for free food than their putative holiness.66 However, his mother certainly felt uneasy 
about her son's intimacy with the mendicants because “she had heard of pretended monks who in 
the guise of ascetics tempted boys and kidnapped them. She asked Gadadhar to shun their 


company.”’®7 
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As an adolescent, Gadadhar attracted the attention of Mathuranath of Dakshineshwar 
temple and even tried to avoid the admiring Biswas, though he was finally won over.68 Mathur 
encouraged the effeminate young man to dress up like a girl and even bought him feminine outfit 
as well as gold ornaments. He used to stare at the naked young priest from his room and once 
fantasized him as the Goddess Kali.?? Ramchandra Datta informs us that Mathur asked 
Ramakrishna to sleep with him.7! Even the Master himself recalled that during his mad state he 
used to sleep in sejobabu and sejoginni’s bedroom.72 The young man must have been importuned 
by his doting employer's frequent fawning. Swami Turtyananda (monastic name of Harinath 


Chattopadhya) describes a very suggestive situation of the Master and Mathur inside a carriage: 


One day Mathur Babu was returning to Jan Bazar in his deluxe phaeton and was bringing Sri Ramakrishna with him. 
When the carriage reached Chitpore Road, the Master had a wonderful vision. He felt that he had become Sita and that 


Ravana was kidnapping him.73 


There is a clear suggestion that Mathur in fact was quite obsessed with the young priest. 
Ramakrishna 

recalled how sejobabu had the experience of bhava, how he stayed in a drunken state all 
the time, and 

how people whispered that “the junior Bhatchayyi must have used a magical charm [tuk] 


on him.””4 


Quite possibly Ramakrishna was what Dr. Laing has called an 
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ontologically insecure individual, who cannot take the realness, aliveness, autonomy, and identity of himself and others for 
granted,...[and]...has to become absorbed in contriving ways of trying to be real, of keeping himself...alive, of preserving 


his identity, in efforts...to prevent himself losing his self.75 


Such a person also tends to experience himself primarily split into a mind and a body. In other 
words, he regards his body apart from his own being—“as one object among other objects in the 
world.” This split between self and body “deprives the unembodied self from direct participation 
in any aspect of the life of the world.”’’® It is well known that Ramakrishna always referred to 
himself in the third person as “this one” (eite or eta), by pointing out to his body, as if his self 
was apart from his body. Laing discusses the case history of one of his young patients, David, 
who is quite a “practised actor” given to “playing at being eccentric.” He appears to have grown 
up with a disjunction of his inner self and his outer personality. Being basically shy, self- 
conscious, and vulnerable since childhood, David has found safety and reassurance in not being 
himself. Hence his penchant for playacting. “Consequently he practised the most tortuous 
equivocation towards others in the parts he played.” All through his childhood he had been 
playing feminine parts from the classical tragedies—in front of the mirror. He became a 
compulsive impersonator of the female and on his own admission he became so in order to fight 
the femininity which threatened to rob him of his control of his being. He was driven into 
playing the schizophrenic role of a woman in order to combat the woman in him.7’ 
Ramakrishna's odyssey suggests a strong parallel with that of David—a life of divided self. 

There may be a deeper meaning in Ramakrishna’s insistence that the best way for a man 
to conquer lust is to behave like a woman.’8 To him, sexuality liberated from conventional 


heterosexual relationship was immaculate and hence divine. First of all, we must bear in mind 
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that his traumatic childhood might have resulted in “bisexual confusion” as well as “identity- 
consciousness.” A solution to this problem is, according to Erikson, “an ascetic turning away 
from sexuality.”7? Ramakrishna’s ascetic solution or Seelenwollust [soul voluptuousness] was 
facilitated undoubtedly by his Vaisnavic upbringing that apotheosized a feminine surrender to 
God. He thus attempted to “unman” himself by simulating a passive or feminine behavior and 
by imagining himself to be a woman in divinely lusty liaison with Krishna, the lord of the 
ecstatic maenades or the mad gopis, who forget their world and rush out of their homes to be 
with their lover-God. Ramakrishna unabashedly revealed his eroticism--in psychiatric terms, 
cacodemonomania--in respect of this God whom he came to worship in the attitude of a lover-- 
madhura bhava. He recalled how during a kirtana at the residence of Natabar Goswami of 
Phului Shyambazar (not to be confused with the Shyambazar area of Calcutta) he was so 
overwhelmed with the madhura bhava that he felt his linga sharir (that is, subtle body in tantric 
lexicon mystico-erotic body or a body of prema) was moving with Shri Krishna at every step.8° 
He frankly told his disciples that as a woman (prakriti), he longed “to embrace and kiss man, 
purusa (God).”8! 

In clinical language this attitude may be considered as paraphilia—‘an erotosexual 
syndrome in which a person is reiteratively responsive to and dependent on atypical...stimulus 
imagery, in fantasy or in practice...”.82 Paraphilia stems from G-I/R (Gender-Identity/Role) 
disorder in which “there is ambivalence, confusion, or male/female transposition relative to one's 
personal sense of masculinity or femininity” resulting in the development of a “feminine 
obligatory male homosexual” personality betraying his “G-I/R status in his speech, gait, and 


often exaggerated feminine mannerisms and etiquette.”83 We have Ramakrishna’s confession of 
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his unexplainable (to him) failure to develop as a normal male. Once he said: “I desired so 
much to marry, to be able to visit my in-laws' home, have lots of fun [in life]! But, alas, [I don't 


know] what befell me!”8+ Saradananda reports that 


a desire under the impulse of his inherent feminine mood used to arise in Master’s mind in his adolescence. Knowing that 
the gopis of Vraja had Krishna, the embodiment of Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, because they were born as women, he 
used to think that he too would have been blessed enough to worship and enjoy Krishna, had he been born with a female 
body. Considering his male body to be an obstacle to his attainment of Krishna, he then imagined that were he to be born 


again, he would become a very beautiful child-widow with long hair, in a Brahmin family and would not consider any one 


except Krishna as husband. 


Living with his widowed mother Gadadhar went on fantasizing that 


in the day-time, after finishing the household chores, he would spin yarn singing songs about Krishna, and after dusk 
would be ardently weeping in secret from a longing to feed Krishna with his own hands the sweets made of...milk. And 


the Lord Shrikrishna would be pleased...and would suddenly appear as a cowherd boy to eat them....85 


It may be that this androgynous attitude is illustrative of “the respect and reverence Indian 
society pays to the ontogenetically motivated, religiously sublimated femininity in a man,” 
though it certainly is true that Gadadhar’s behavior is, “when viewed culturally and historically, 
an accepted, representative phenomenon in the tradition of Krishna worship.”8° Perhaps his 
androgyny reflects the traditional Hindu concept of the bisexual God, Ardhanarishwara, 
reflecting divine grandeur as well as yogic asceticism or his creative mind that at once combined 


an assertion of feminine feelings, imagery, and fantasies as well as a culturally accepted way of 
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identifying “the cosmic feminine principle with his own internal concept of authority”—the 


Indian expression of womanliness and creativity.87 


Ul 

In addition to assuming femininity as a lover of Krishna, Ramakrishna cultivated 
deliberate infantility as the devotee of Kali. According to Ms. Gatwood, “Ramakrishna’s 
tendency to identify as a child of the Mother through child-parent Bhakti helps to clarify his 
poetic abstraction of things sexual,” and that “Ramakrishna’s relationship with Kali...constitutes 
metaphorical, though concrete, sexuality.’’°’ The worship of the Magna Mater reveals a peculiar 
Hindu fantasy about women. She is seen as “terrible, demanding, destructive to manhood but a 
loving, devoted nurse” if one can abase oneself completely before her. The origins of the 
mother-goddess cult might lie in the Hindu child’s traumatic discovery of the father figure 
asserting his sexual claim over the mother, who had hitherto been the child’s helpless slave. This 
sudden defection of the mother “must excite the fiercest hostile fantasies against her, and these 
are projected into the devouring demon mother.”®? At the same time the child’s powerful rival is 
his father--the terrible Bhairava (the consort of the mother-goddess). The only possible course 
for the child is either to compete for the father’s love (homosexual solution) or to resort to 
complete renunciation and surrender to the mother (ascetic solution). In either case he must 


symbolically emasculate or castrate himself (Kastrationskomplex). 
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Ramakrishna greatly succeeded in projecting to the world an image of a simple and naive 
boy. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar commented on the Master’s “child-like tenderness” and 
“unspeakable sweetness of expression.”9° When toward the end of his life Devendranath 
Majumdar offered some ice-cream to the Master, his reaction prompted ShriM to record that “at 


the sight of the ice-cream the Master became happy as a child.”?! Swami Virajananda wrote: 


Perhaps the two initial impression that every visitor of Shri Ramakrishna carried away with him—be he a devout religious 
believer, or a skeptical scoffing worldy soul—were his wonderful childlike nature and extreme simplicity. Like a child he 
could not take care of his dress, like a child he would sometimes cry out when hungry or thirsty, forgetful of time and 
place...and like a child he could not eat much at a time even when he said he was dying of hunger, but would take just a 


few mouthfuls. Like a child he could be easily consoled and satisfied.92 


Ramakrishna believed that “God has a childlike nature” and therefore “a childlike nature 
develops after God realization.’°? Hence he insisted: “There is my childishness: I want to be 
mischievous like a boy of twelve or thirteen.’”°4 M informs that “the Master was very happy in 
the company of his young and pure-souled devotees” and recounts the scene of his imitating the 
gestures of a female Airtana singer to the utter delight of the boys, one of whom, Paltu, was so 
carried away that he “rolled on the ground.’®> He was not content with just joking and frolicking 
with the youngsters. Believing that God is childlike, he demanded while talking to Keshab: “T 
will call on God in every mood...I will have fun with God.” 

Most probably, psychologically speaking, Ramakrishna was what Jung would label a 


puer aeternus [eternal boy]. A puer is seen as a man 
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with a neurosis stemming from a powerful mother complex. The attachment to his mother makes it difficult for him to 
commit himself to a relationship with a woman of his own age. Consequently he may live as a Don Juan, a gigolo, or a 


homosexual.97 


We know that after the death of his father (Kshudiram Chattopadhyay) the child Gadai “felt 
especially drawn toward his mother. He took delight in staying near her much longer than 

before, helping her as far as he could, in the household chores and religious rituals.”98 Gadadhar 
was so influenced by his widowed mother that his fantasy of a love-lorn female was that of a 
young widow. He appears to have completely identified with his mother. His longing for 
Krishna and his filial fascination for Kali must have been a transmutation of his need for a father 
figure that was confused with his dream of becoming a female lover of a male God and an 
eternal child of a mother-goddess. He literally remained a puer and invested infantile 


irresponsibility and idiosyncracy with deep spirituality and divinity. 


IV 

Ramakrishna’s passive feminine attitude, which was characterized by two of the Vaisnava 
bhavas—dasya [devotion and service] and madhurya [beauty or love|—perhaps came naturally 
to him. As a child Gadai grew up in an intensely religious milieu from which he imbibed all the 
esoteric and erotic myths of his religion and culture. His physical environment was full of 
religion, so to speak. There were several temples of popular local gods and goddesses in 
Kamarpukur and its environs: the temples of Raghuvir or Ram near Gadadhar’s residence, of 
Visnu at Dharmadas Laha’s home, of Shiva at the Pyne residence, of Gopeshwar Shiva near the 


Laha household, of Shiva at Mukundapur, of Dharmaraj and Vishalakshi at Anur, of Simhavahini 
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at Jairambati, of Shantinath Shiva at Sihor, and of Radhagovinda at Antpur. Most of the villagers 
being Vaisnavas, there used to be regular recitations from the Bhagavadgita or the choral singing 
of kirtana in their homes every evening.”? This environmental stimulus had an especial effect on 
a boy with an artistic disposition, a penchant for ecstasy, and a growing identification with 
femininity. Ramakrishna’s belief that he was a quintessential female was reinforced by its 
general acceptance by his devotees. He also exhibited his attraction for his male devotees and 
disciples such as Narendranath, Bhavanath, Narayan, Narendra, Jr., Adhar, Shivanath, 
Vijaykrishna, Paltu, Purna, Harish, Baburam, and several others. He often posed as their girl 
friend or mother and always touched or caressed them lovingly. 

Above all, he was a consummate simulator and actor. Another member of his family also 
appears to possess a natural flair for mimesis. His favorite niece and devotee Lakshmimani 
could enact the role of Kali, Saraswati, Jagaddhatri, or Krishna even without any costume. She 
deservedly earned a reputation for her “ability to mimic others perfectly.”!°° Ramakrishna, too, 
was quite a serious impersonator who could easily lose himself in, and become completely 
identified with, the character he assumed. In his childhood he had organized a drama club in his 
village along with Shrinivas and the two Laha brothers, Gayavisnu and Dharmadas, and 
rehearsed devotional plays in the mango grove belonging to Manikraja (Manikchandra 
Bandopadhyay).!0! He once acted the part of Shiva in a yatra [opera] in his village held on the 
occasion of Shivaratri [Shiva’s night] at the Pyne residence. “Decked with matted hair, rudraksa 
beads and ashes, he was so engrossed in the thought of Shiva that he lost all external 
consciousness.”!°2 The ecstasy lasted till the next morning.!°3 While meditating on Ram, he 


donned a tail like Hanuman (Rama's simian devotee and factotum).!04 He was even reputed to 
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have had his coccyx enlarged while playacting the role of Hanuman.!®° Ramakrishna told 
Vijaykrishna that “if a man takes the garb of a sannyasi, he must act exactly like one.” The 
lesson of such an authentic imitation was illustrated by the Master: “Haven’t you noticed in the 


theater that he who gets the part of a king or that of a minister always does the same role?” 106 


Ramakrishna considered mimesis extremely important for spiritual purposes. David 
Kinsley has rightly observed that Ramakrishna, like Chaitanya, was a great actor and frequently 
recommended raganuga bhakti to his disciples.!07 He once advised a young visitor from 


Agarpara: 


A man’s character can change through aropa [imposition or imitation]. Lust can be destroyed by imitating prakriti [female 
nature]. Genuine feminine behavior can thus be acquired. I have seen those men who take female parts in the yatra talk 


and clean teeth like women while bathing. !°8 


His assessment of the dramatic performance Chaitanyalila at the Star Theater reveals his 
respect for playacting. On being asked how he enjoyed the show, the Master smiled and said: “TI 
saw that the real and the fake are one and the same.” !°° Ramakrishna’s “ability of dramatic role- 
taking to transform identity” may be compared to the acting skill designated as 
“reincarnation” (complete identification with the world of the character) by the Russian director 


and biographer Constantin Stanislavski.!!° 


He could fake the behavior not only of a woman but of a yogi and even a paramahamsa 


as well. First of all, he already had in mind the stereotypical image of a yogi: “eyes are wide 
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open, with a vacant look--as if a bird hatching its eggs.”!!! Sometimes he would lie down in the 
open chandni [a covered resting place on the river bank for the bathers or ferry passengers] in 
front of the Dakshineshwar temple and say to Hriday: “I have become a sannyasi. I shall have 
my food here.”!!2 He also showed the mannerisms of a paramahamsa to his devotees: “romping 
like a boy, face bursting with laughter, stark naked, and eyes glistening with joy.” In fact, the 
appellation of paramahamsa has a cultural import that has little spiritual connection. Bengalis 
consider a person of cheerful and childlike disposition paramahamsa. It is quite natural that the 
owner of a sweets shop in north Calcutta which the boy Mahendranath (ShriM) used to frequent 
was known as a paramahamsa in the neighborhood because he was generous to his customers, 
“had a smiling countenance, he sang often, and was never sad.”!!3 Ramakrishna considered 
femininity in man to be the mark of high spirituality. He was very fond of Nityagopal (Basu, 
later Swami Jnanananda) for his “effeminate and clumsy movements and because he looked 
flushed in ecstasy.” Quite naturally Ramakrishna considered him as one in “the state of a 


paramahamsa.” \'4 


Vv 

Ramakrishna’s perfectionism while playacting a role was exemplary. Whenever he was 
in the state of madhura, he insisted on using clothes and ornaments proper to a woman and had 
himself provided with “a skirt, a scarf and a breastpiece.” His patron Mathuranath, who was 
fond of the effeminate young priest, “adorned him with a hairpiece and a set of gold 
ornaments.”!!5 Ramakrishna’s madhura bhava or Radhabhava was fundamentally a public 


release of his feminine urge. Even Saradananda notices “the strange co-existence of male and 
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female attitudes.” As he reports, “during our visits to Dakshineshwar we used to see him 
playfully mimicking women’s manners many times. This used to be so perfect that even ladies 
marveled at it.”!!© In the past Ramakrishna had visited the Janbazar home of Rasmani in this 
form and lived with the women in the inner apartment.!!7 Saradananda writes how Ramakrishna 
once dressed up Mathur’s daughter in his own hands and “having instructed her on the various 
ways to entertain her husband, held her hand like her girl friend and conducted her to her 
spouse’s presence.”!!8 His female devotees averred: “The Master did not seem to us to be a man 
most of the time. We felt he was one of us. That is why we never felt embarrassed or hesitated 
[because of his nudity] in his presence, as we did in the presence of men.”!!9 
Saradananda provides what reads like a first-hand description of his Master’s make-up 

and feminine charm (although it is based solely upon hearsay accounts). As he writes, during the 
arati [ritual movement of a lighted lamp in certain prescribed patterns in front of the deity as part 


of worship] of Kali: 


the Master’s face was lit up with [spiritual] passion, and his lips showed a smile; his looks, the movements of his hands 
and feet, and his gestures resembled those of women. The Master wore the beautiful silk cloth given by Mathur Babu in 
the manner of a sari. Who would say that he was male? The Master’s beauty and complexion at that time overflowed all 


around, as it were. That complexion further brightened in bhava as if a ray emanated from his body. People could not turn 


their eyes away when they saw that beauty and stared in wonder. !20 


Ramakrishna admitted that in his younger days he looked so authentically like a beautiful woman 


that “people used to stare at me.””!?! 
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This public stare, that is, public attention, was something that he perhaps enjoyed, but he 
was also embarrassed by it. “Because of people’s stare, I used to cover myself with a thick 
wrapper” and “I used to pass my hand over the body [most probably referring to the breasts] and 
slapping it again and again say, ‘Get inside, get in’.”!22 Saradananda tells us that “because of his 
constant ecstasy, the Master’s body became very tender like that of a child or a woman.”!23 One 
can very well see from the extant photograph of Ramakrishna that he possessed quite well- 
formed and firm breasts—most possibly a case of gynacomastia. While explaining the Master’s 
feminine features, Vivekananda’s brother Mahendranath Datta has observed: “It happened 
sometimes that a man harbors both male and female features—beard as well as breasts—in the 
same body.”’!24 M noted how one day the ecstatic Master held a pillow to his breast as if he were 
nursing an infant.!2> Even Ramakrishna quite unabashedly described his feminine behavior and 
attitude. Once he sat after a midday siesta with his loin cloth disheveled. He then remarked that 
he was sitting like a woman about to suckle her baby.!26 In fact, he used to suckle his young 
beloved disciple Rakhal Ghosh (later Swami Brahmananda).!27 “What a beautiful childlike 
nature Rakhal has!” Ramakrishna observed while recalling his days with the boy Rakhal. 
“While at play, he would come running to me, sit on my lap, and suck my tits” (“Rakhaler ki 
sundar swabhay. Khelte khelte doude ese amar kole base mai khay’’).'?8 Similarly he suckled 
Kaliprasad Chandra one night when the young man was massaging his Master’s feet. Apparently 
Kaliprasad thoroughly enjoyed the experience and “drowned in a bliss forgetful of all worldly 
concerns.”!29 It is not surprising that in Vrindavan he was addressed by an old woman called 
Gangamayi as dulali, that is, “daughter.”!3° Years later, as the established spiritual Master of 


Dakshineshwar, he claimed: “The guru is a ‘girl friend’, as it were, the veritable Vrinda, the 
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intermediary between Radha and Krishna, meaning devotee and deity.”!3! Ramakrishna’s near- 
perfect disguise deceived even the hawk-eyed and keen-sensed Mathur into taking him for a 
woman when he saw him fanning the image of Kali with a chamara [a fan made out of the hair 
of a yak-like animal called chamarigai and used in temples] during arati.!32 Girish Ghosh was 
driven to ask Ramakrishna flatly and frankly: “Sir, are you a man or a woman?” The Master 


smiled and answered in enigmatic negative: “I don’t know.” !33 


VI 

Ramakrishna’s assumed femininity was at times so intense and sincere that he seems to 
have exhibited the classic behavioral syndrome of a transsexual such as playing with feminine 
things and even imagining having feminine physiological functions.!34 Saradananda writes about 
Ramakrishna's fantastic bleeding “from every pore of his body” as a result of his “extreme 
anguish of the heart,” and observed that the Master “attained that state having lost consciousness 
of his separate character of Shrimati Radharani.”!35 “He became,” the Swami goes on, “so much 
absorbed in the constant thought of himself as a woman that he could not look upon himself as 
one of the other sex even in a dream.” Saradananda even claims that Ramakrishna menstruated 
in this bhava. He writes apparently on the basis of the Master's testimony that the latter used to 
bleed every month from the region of his pubic hair (hair around his penis--swadhisthanachakra) 
and the bleeding continued for three days just like the menstrual period of women. !°¢ 

Even though, according to one writer, this physiological condition of Ramakrishna was 
no fiction of anybody’s imagination because it was reported by Hridayram who witnessed the 


condition himself, it would be quite problematic to remain mystified into believing that 
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Ramakrishna’s alleged bodily changes were real and that “it is unnecessary to speak any more on 
this topic.”!37 On the other hand, the situation could be explained in a somewhat less dramatic 
but more reasonable way. Ramakrishna, we are told, suffered from chronic stomach trouble 
caused by “excessive gas.”!38 He was advised by Shambhu Mallik to take small doses of opium 
every day as an antidote to flatulence and dysentery.!3? His ailment could have been acute 
enough to degenerate into blood dysentery. Ramakrishna might have been persuaded by the 
ingenious Hriday who noticed the occult blood in his feces into believing that it was menstrual 
discharge! !40 Nonetheless, it is important to note his psychological orientation even toward the 
end of his life: “I cannot call myself a man.”!4! 

Moreover, we need to bear in mind that the Master’s madhura bhava was inspired not by 
the Vedantin’s aspiration to transcend samaskara or the dichotomy of male and female (as 
Saradananda explains) but by a desire to simulate Radha’s beauty and passion. Admittedly his 
madhura bhava owed primarily to Gaudiya Vaisnava practices. By the seventeenth century the 
famous Vaisnava scholar Viswanath Chakravarti had enjoined the male devotees to imitate such 
divine models as Radha or the gopis only with “the meditative perfected body.” Physical 
imitation with the sadhaka’s actual body had to refer not to the divine but to the paradigmatic 
imitators of the divine model. In other words, for a Vaisnava it was not necessary to behave like 
a real Radha or a real gopi (presuming, of course, that they existed in real life!), but to behave 
like the Vaisnava masters of the past such as Chaitanya or Rupa Goswami, who were the spiritual 
models. Ramakrishna, of course, did imitate Chaitanya but did not rest there. He actually sought 
to become woman in his grand act of mimesis and this went against the traditional Vaisnava 


canons. !42 
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His playacting was thorough enough to elicit admiration from a woman devotee, who 


confided to Saradananda that 


one day the Master began to show in their presence the gestures which women make when they see men— pulling 
the veil, pushing back the lock of hair near the ear, pulling the cloth over the breast, speaking various words artfully. 


It was perfect. 143 


However, such perfect imitation had its moments of embarrassment too. One day, most probably 
in 1867, clad in silken cloth, wearing a gold amulet, and chewing betel leaf after lunch, 
Ramakrishna the “woman” boarded a palanquin in order to travel to Sihore, the village of his 
nephew Hriday, via Jairambati, his father-in-law’s place. He saw a big crowd on the road near 
the palanquin and was told by Hriday that the people had come there to see him because he 
looked “very pretty when made up, dressed in silk cloth, and with his lips reddened by chewing 
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betel.” “That is why they want to see you,” said the nephew to his bewildered uncle. 
Whereupon the embarrassed impersonator exclaimed: “What? People throng just to see a human 


being!” !44 


VII 
It is curious that Ramakrishna claimed to understand the behaviors of immoral women 
presuming that he had always avoided sexual thoughts and deeds and cultivated a transcendental 
moral ideal. However, as we have noted earlier, he appeared to possess enough knowledge about 
the ways of women to counsel Mathur’s married daughter. He also seems to have had a fair 


knowledge of the femme fatale: “I could recognize wayward women: widows who parted their 
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hair in the middle and anointed their bodies with great care. They have little modesty. They sit in 
a typical manner.” Having thus waxed eloquent on this topic, Ramakrishna suddenly became 
self-conscious and hastened to conclude by saying: “Enough of worldly talk.”!45 He was even 


conscious of female physiognomy. Sadananda reports: 


The Master sometimes taught that the outward shape of that particular organ, with the help of which women acquire the 
glory of motherhood [in Ramakrishna's unpretentious language, breasts], indicates their inclination to sensual pleasure. 
He said that its shape varied. Some of its forms indicated a very small amount of animality. Again he said that those 


whose buttocks bulge out like black ants harbor that inclination strongly.!46 


Ramakrishna’s apparently special interest in female breasts could be seen in one of his 
didactic stories he loved to relate to his devotees. In one such story he had a young sadhu see a 
young girl’s breasts and think that she had abscesses. When the puzzled youth was told that God 
would supply milk to the girl’s breasts because “she would give birth to a child,” the ascetic’s 
faith in divine dispensation was so strengthened that, “struck with wonder,” he said: “Then I 
need not beg. There must be food for me too.”!47 The Master’s expertise in female anatomy was 
alleged to have been derived from the scriptures. He once said that "according to one school of 
opinion, one who has nipples on the breasts is a woman. Arjuna and Krishna (both are characters 
of the Bhagavadgita and Mahabharata) did not have nipples on their breasts.” !48 It would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that all this bizarre insight into female anatomy and attitudes was the 
outcome of his wildly imaginative mind as well as of a pathogenic memory of his childhood and 


adolescence. 
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Ramakrishna’s insight into a widow’s character must have been derived from his 
childhood experience with his widowed mother and his women admirers of Kamarpukur. We 
know of one such admirer, Prasannamayi, the young widowed daughter of the local worthy 
Dharmadas Laha, who used to tell Gadai that he was not human but truly divine. She was also 
extremely fond of the sweet voice of the child.!49 As she told Gadadhar's mother Chandramani: 
“Your son knows magic and has me hooked” [yvadu jane chele tor gale deche phansi|.'59 It is 
open to speculation whether the adult Ramakrishna's attitude to widows being erotic (hence 
immoral) had anything to do with his childhood experiences with women such as Prasanna. 
Although we have little inkling as to his negative attitude toward his own mother, it is on record 
that he found his employer, the widow Rasmani, to be so worldly that he even slapped the 
imperiouse Rani. This reported behavior is remarkable in that Ramakrishna actually was 
extremely fearful of his employer. When once she visited the temple to interrogate the young 
priest accused of gorging the naivedya (sacred food offerings to Kali), he became so scared that 
on hearing of her visit he bolted and hid himself behind the statue of the goddess in sheer fear of 
being punished and discharged.!5! Presumably, Rasmani, while listening to the Kali songs by the 
young priest (presumably naked) in the inner sanctum of the temple, did something so terrible 
that the young man flew into a rage and hit her. The official story, of course, is that the Master 
could plainly see that his listener had become unmindful, preoccupied with the thought of a court 
case.!52 However, he himself admitted that this was one of his crazy behaviors during his state of 


divine madness. 153 
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Thus, partly because of his unique physiognomy, partly due to his personal disposition 
influenced by culture-syntonic behavior,!54 and partly because of a possible sexual trauma 
suffered, though unconsciously, during childhood, Ramakrishna’s normal sexual growth was 
retarded and he remained, to the end of his life, half-formed sexually—‘exiled from either 
gender.”!55 Some psychologists have referred to “idiosyncratic determinants” of human 
personality. These include biological as well as social or environmental “accidents” which 
interact with universal, communal, and role determinants in developing human personality. !5° 
Ramakrishna’s development might be a case in point. His unique life situation and experience 
most probably caused his neurosis (“state of being at odds with oneself’!>’) as well as 
psychosis.!58 Quite possibly he was, in the terminology of psychologists, an “unknown 
psychotic” in that he remained outwardly a normal individual, while “forgetting” or “repressing” 
his childhood experiences and traumas, and grew up to be a severely neurotic individual, 
imagining himself in his mystical state (madhura bhava) to be God’s bride—Radha to Krishna— 


leading to his subsequent conviction that he was “other,” unique, and therefore, divine. 159 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Ramakrishna the Godman 


The trouble is we make Ramakrishna too human. We forget that he was the incarnation of the Mother, now 
shining in his own divine glory, diffusing everywhere, illumining everything, and forming the very core of our 
consciousness. 


Atulananda, With the Swamis in America, 207. 


I 
This chapter examines Ramakrishna’s divine reputation taking the above comment of 


Swami Atulananda as its starting point. At the very outset thus, in stark contrast to the 
Swami’s contention, I candidly express my own thesis that the trouble is we make 
Ramakrishna too divine. It is quite unnecessary to dehumanize the Master in order to 
understand, support, or love him. His most important identity is that he was human thus 
was constrained by the human need for material as well as spiritual sustenance. Thus we 
must seek to chart the history of the making of Bhagavan Shriramakrishna. 

Though the child Gadai had earned a reputation for his divinity among the 
neighbors of his native village, his divinity as an adult was first recognized by Pandit 
Padmalochan Tarkalankar, the court scholar of the Maharaja of Burdwan. An expert in 
nyaya and Vedanta, Padmalochan was a powerful debater and, reportedly, his forensic 
skill was acquired through magical practices with water and napkin. Ramakrishna, who 
had met the pandit and impressed him with his songs and samadhi, hid the scholar's 
water-vessel and napkin one day. When the harrowed Padmalochan learnt that 


Ramakrishna had removed them, he marvelled at the latter’s power to fathom the 


“innermost centres of his mind” and surrendered himself completely at the Master’s feet. 
Reportedly, the tarkalankar resolved to proclaim the Master as an incarnation by 
convening a synod of the scholars. Ramakrishna seriously took Padmalochan’s belief in 
his divinity and even boasted that he did not care for anyone's trying to prove his 
incarnational status after he had received an imprimatur from the tarkalankar in this 
regard. !60 

He was also encouraged to regard himself superhuman by his nephew and 
factotum Hridayram, who served his uncle at Dakshineshwar during 1855-81 before he 
was relieved of his service following a financial scandal. Around 1870 Hriday felt one 
night that both he and his uncle (on his way to the latrine) had become luminous. Wild 
with joy, the ingenious nephew hit upon a plan and cried out: “Oh Ramakrishna, you and 
I are the same, we are not mortals! Why linger here? Come, let’s go places setting people 
free from bondage.”!®! It is well known that Hriday was hardly a spiritual individual. He 
was quite greedy and dishonest with money and enriched himself by regularly fleecing 
Ramakrishna’s wealthy devotees. He even made fun of his uncle and told him that he 
was a fool who would not have been respected as a saint without him. He in fact tortured 
Ramakrishna so much that the latter was driven to drown himself in the river.!© 

However, Ramakrishna’s wider recognition as God or at least as an avatara was 
the contribution of his alleged Tantrika mentor Yogeshwari, Girish Ghosh, Ram Datta, 
and a few others. Above all, the saint himself openly proclaimed his divine provenance 
and personality toward the later part of his life, especially after the onset of his terminal 


throat cancer. Yogeshwari is reported to have observed that Ramakrishna’s “body and 
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mind” contained “all the signs of the incarnations.”!® She was convinced that the priest 
of Dakshineshwar was Lord Rama Himself after she had seen him gorge the food 
consecrated to Rama.!°4 His divine status of course received a tremendous publicity 
following his encounter with two reputed scholars--Vaisnavcharan Goswami, a Vaisnava 
pandit and the Tantrika Gaurikanta Tarkabhusan--who were invited by Mathuranath at 
the behest of the bhairavi around late 1870 or early 1871. These two scriptural experts 
from two schools of Hinduism were to decide in a public debate with Ramakrishna if he 
was indeed God in human form. 

Vaisnavcharan accepted Ramakrishna’s divine status after some initial hesitation. 
Gauri Pandit, however, wished to test the two contenders’ qualifications in a formal 
debate. The actual debate never took place, though the Master emerged as the conquerer 
of Gauri. The report of what transpired comes from Ramakrishna himself. According to 
it, Gauri had a habit of shouting ha re re re whenever he entered the temple and this was 
his battle cry before engaging in any kind of argument. On the day of the debate he did 
the same but Ramakrishna was “prodded by someone within him to utter those words 
more loudly. Hearing the Master’s voice, Gauri yelled still more loudly and, excited at 
that, Ramakrishna uttered ha re re re more loudly than he.”!® On hearing the raucous 
created by both "debaters" the security guards of the temple rushed to the spot only to see 
two men yelling at each other. Finally, as Saradananda relates Ramakrishna's amusing 
but boastful reminiscences, “Gauri could not at last utter those words more loudly than 
the Master and was silenced and, in a somewhat dejected mood, slowly entered the Kali 


temple.” The Tantrika scholar ultimately conceded defeat and accepted the victor as 
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divine in a grand fashion. Vaisnavcharan let the ecstatic priest of Dakshineshwar mount 
on his shoulder as a mark of humility and Gauri, having seen Ramakrishna being carried 
by the venerable Vaishnava, accepted the Master not just as an avatara but a part of God 
as such.!66 

Quite possibly it was Mathur’s idea to proclaim Ramakrishna's divinity. A shrewd 
man of the world, Biswas understood the importance of using an avatara to mystify and 
pacify his disgruntled tenant-farmers (ryots) oppressed by mounting taxes, or sometimes 
by his highhanded treatment that led to death.!©” He often took Ramakrishna with him on 
his periodic visits to various parts of the Rasmani estates. Swami Shivananda writes that 
Biswas used to take the Master to his estates in Nadiya during the revenue collection 
season.!68 Swami Prabhananda describes Mathur and Ramakrishna’s visits to the former's 
estates at Kalaighata in Ranaghat and at Sonabere “for collecting the payment of dues” 
and to Tala “to settle a long-standing dispute among the members of his Guru’s 
[Bharatchandra Bhattacharya] family.”!69 The Master’s official biographer, however, 
mentions that Mathur took Ramakrishna on tours “perhaps to divert his [Mathur’s] 
mind’’!70—a curiously ambivalent statement that leaves open the question of Biswas’s 
diversion in Ramakrishna's company. We should also bear in mind that most probably 
Ramakrishna was asked by Mathur’s wife Jagadamba to accompany her husband 
wherever he went, because she suspected him of being unfaithful to her. According to the 
Master, once Biswas took the young priest to a home in Calcutta and made him wait for 


half hour while visiting someone upstairs.!7! 
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It may also be that Rani Rasmani actually wanted a priest for her temple of 
Dakshineshwar, who was not just an ordinary Brahmin, but something more, someone 
endowed with divinity. Being of a lower caste (Kaivarta) origin, the Rani had 
experieced extreme difficulty in procuring a priest for the temple as no caste Brahmin 
agreed to be employed by a Shudra woman. Even Ramakrishna himself refused the offer 
of employment initially and even after having accepted employment at Dakshineshwar, 
cooked his own food himself rather than eat the temple offerings (prasada) that were 
prepared in the temple kitchen by cooks employed by her. Thus it was quite natural for 
Rasmani to seek social distinction with a living godman as a priest of her temple. It goes 
to the credit of her astute son-in-law, Mathur, who intelligently discovered in the 
cataleptic young priest the making of an incarnation and succeeded in establishing the 
reputation of Gadadhar as a godman.!72__ Prabhananda relates an amusing incident at 
Sonabere where a Brahmin named Bamacharan (he had visited Dakshineshwar earlier) 
begged Mathurmohan to let the paramahamsa be exhibited “before the congregation of 
[local] scholars [pandits].”!7 

The Master’s divine reputation in the urban middle-class community of Calcutta 
was engineered by Girish Ghosh, himself a popular figure in the world of entertainment 
and a habitual drinker. Girish met Ramakrishna in September 1884 after the latter’s 
cancer had been diagnosed, declared the ailing saint an incarnation, and tried to induce 
everyone to share his conviction. It was Ghosh’s penchant for the dramatic that for the 
first time provided a “Christian” hermeneutic for the Master’s suffering. “Does any of 


you realize why he is here?” asked Girish of Ramakrishna's devotees and answered the 
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question himself: “Moved by human suffering he has come to liberate mankind.”!”4 
Girish was supported by Ramchandra Datta, who considered Ramakrishna as Krishna or 
Gauranga.!7> The Brahmo preacher Vijay Goswami claimed to have seen Ramakrishna's 
vision in Dacca. Naturally, “the belief in the Master as a Divine Incarnation spread 
among the devotees like wild fire.”!76 A typical example of how the Master’s divinity was 
fabricated by his eager devotees is the episode of Surendra’s vision of the Goddess Durga 
and Ramakrishna together. The Master claimed to have visited Surendra’s home on an 
illuminated path and beheld the emission of a ray of light from the third eye of the image 
of the deity. He further saw that Surendra was weeping piteously, crying “Ma, ma.” This 
is supposed to have happened on 17 October1885. Abhedananada reports that Surendra 
actually saw “Paramahamsadev standing beside the Durga image and offering him his 


blessing.” !77 


I 

Ramakrishna often sought affirmation from his devotees that he was the same 
divine incarnation as other historical prophets. He asked M if the latter found any 
similarity between him and Christ and was told that Christ spoke like Ramakrishna 
because he had said that his disciples should “make merry” as they had been living with 
an incarnation of God and that milk should be kept in a pot in order not to spoil (meaning 
that youngsters uncontaminated by kamini-kanchana should be able to retain true 
knowledge that emanated from the Master’s mouth).!78 Ramakrishna in fact gained 


recognition from his devotees and admirers that he was Christ. A Christian school 
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teacher, one Mr. Williams, sincerely believed that the Master was “Jesus himself, the Son 
of God, the embodiment of eternal Consciousness.” Prabhudayal Mishra _ told 
Ramakrishna’s disciples clearly: “You do not realize who he is. He and Jesus Christ are 
one....I have already seen both...in a vision. He is the present Jesus Christ.”!79 When M 
told his Master that he was the same person as Jesus and Chaitanya, Ramakrishna 
affirmed enthusiastically: “Same! Same! Certainly the same person! See how He is in 
this (pointing to his own body).”!8° 

It was not enough to recognize a qualitative or an ontological sameness between 
the two godmen. What was more important was to note the fact Ramakrishna was Christ. 
At Yadulal Mallik’s house the Master was entranced by the painting of “Madonna and the 
Divine Child” and had a vision of Jesus come out of the canvas and enter his body.!*! To 
underscore his identity with Jesus Ramakrishna sought the most visible marks of identity 
between Christ and himself. He asked his devotees: “Well, you have read the Bible. Tell 
me what it says about Christ’s features. What did he look like?” Those who read the 
Bible answered: “We haven’t seen this particularly mentioned anywhere in the Bible. 
But Jesus was born among the Jews, so he must have been fair, with large eyes and an 
aquiline nose.” The Master remarked: “But I saw that his nose was a bit flat—who 
knows why!’!82 The Semitic (or, as in popular polychrome, European) features of Jesus 
had to be modified if he was to be identified with his Bengali incarnation! This 
experience of identification with Jesus was formalized by a temporary transformation in 
Ramakrishna's religious orientation. “His love for and devotion to the gods vanished, and 


a profound faith in and reverence for Jesus and his sect set in...””.183 
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Similarly, after having been “initiated” in Islam by the Bengali Sufi Govinda Ray, 
Ramakrishna spent three days in that mood, and obtained the results of practices of that 
faith. We are told that “during his practice in Islam the Master first had the vision of an 
effulgent, impressive personage with a long beard” [presumably Allah or Mohammed of 
popular Hindu imagination].!8* Ramakrishna told his cousin Ramlal that he went to a 
mosque near about Dakshineshwar to practice Islamic prayer. There he prayed for three 
days along with other Moslems and was blessed by an old fakir.!85 His Punjabi devotee 
Koar Singh reportedly told him: “I have never before seen a person who has returned 
from the plane of samadhi. You truly are ‘Nanak’.”!8° Ramakrishna also sought 
identification with the Buddha. He first announced that the Buddha was one of the ten 
incarnations of God. Being innocent of the Buddha's teachings he asked Narendra about 
the subject and listened to his disciple's peroration patiently. At the end he came out with 
a single query: whether Narendra had seen a tuft of hair on the Buddha’s head. Narendra, 
who had seen in history textbooks photographs of the Buddha's statues modelled by the 
Gandahra School of Art, answered that his head “seems to be covered by strings of 
rudraksha beads.” Then Ramakrishna inquired about the Buddha's eyes and was told that 
they were fixed.!87 Obviously Narendra’s description of the Buddha was derived from 
these photographs—and the young man either deliberately or innocently interpreted the 
Hellenistic style of hair of the Buddha statues—but his information was enough to assure 


his Master’s identity with Gautama Buddha. Thus, as Saradananda writes, 
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having become an adept in all his sadhanas...the Master felt that he was an incarnation of God, an adhikarika 
purusa [person commissioned by God to do good to the world], all of whose spiritual efforts were for the sake of 


others, 188 


Believing himself to be Jesus Christ, Ramakrishna told his wife: “I am being 
subjected to all the sufferings that there can be; ...I have taken upon myself the miseries 
of the whole world.” The simple Sarada did indeed believe that “the Master’s disease 
was due to taking upon himself the sins of Girish.”!8? Ramakrishna informed his disciples 
and devotees that the Divine Mother had told him that his ailment was caused by the 
sinful people who touched him, thus ridding themselves of evil and transmitting it to their 


magnanimous Master.!9° He further told: 


Had this body been allowed to last a little longer, many more people would have been spiritually awakened...But 
Mother has ordained otherwise. Lest people should take advantage of my simplicity and illiteracy, and prevail 


upon me to bestow the rare gift of spirituality, She will take me away.!9! 


He told Ramlal: 


I came into this world secretly with a few close devotees, and now Ram...brings all sorts of people here and asks 
me to touch and to bless them. How much burden can I carry? I got this disease by taking the sins of these 


people upon myself. Look, I won’t stay in this world any longer.!92 


It is simply not true, as M. Rolland would have us believe, that Ramakrishna disliked to 
talk about his incarnation reputation and “could not bear it to be mentioned in front of 


him” because “in general, praise was disagreeable to him.”!93 The Master himself told his 
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disciples how his devotee, the “Kapten,” considered the Bengalis fools who failed to 
recognize the fact that “they have a gem near them.”!%4 Reportedly, Ramakrishna 


claimed to have incarnated both as Rama and as Krishna. As Vivekananda reports, 


just before his passing away, when he was suffering from...difficulty in breathing, he said to me as I was 
cogitating in my mind whether he could even in that pain say that he was an incarnation, “He who was Rama and 


Krishna has now actually become Ramakrishna.”!95 


Ul 
Ramakrishna himself preached the divine purpose of an incarnation and then told 
his audience that he was God in human form. His method usually was to make his talk 


dramatic, esoteric, and even obscure, and yet at the same time appear naive but sincere. 


Once he told Adhar, M, and another devotee: 


I have no hesitation in telling you who are my devotees. Presently I can’t see God as Spirit. Clearly He now 
manifests Himself in human form. Naturally, I can see, touch, and even embrace God. I have been told, “You 


have assumed a body; therefore have fun through your human form.” 


This enigmatic statement was followed by another: “No doubt, God is in everything, but 
He manifests Himself more through humans.” Of human beings in general, only “in the 
incarnation there is an even greater manifestation of God.”!9° He also explained the 


efficacy of seeing and touching God. As he said: 
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That God exists may be known by looking at the universe. but it is one thing to hear about Him, another thing to 
see Him, and still another thing to converse with Him. You can obtain peace only when you have seen God. You 


can be happy and strong only when you have talked to Him.!97 


Ramakrishna’s belief that God is a tangible being squared very well with the 
concept of incarnation. An incarnation is either God Himself or someone especially 
endowed to be on intimate terms with Him. When a visitor to Dakshineshwar showed the 
audacity to equate the phenomenon of a specially endowed person with God’s partiality, 


the Master admonished him severely. 


What! Are horse and saucer alike (“ghodatao ta ar batitao ta”), though both may have the same article 
“the” [“ta’]? ... God is present in everything as the all-pervading Spirit—in me as well as in an ant. But His 


power manifests itself differently in different beings.!%8 


In fact, Ramakrishna regularly reported to his devotees how he had been seeing God in 
concrete form. For example, he saw Kali’s “entire form as She spoke to him and directed 


him in his day’s work.” He even 


saw Her partake of the food even before it was offered in the regular way. Formerly he regarded the stone image 
of Kali as possessed of consciousness; now the image disappeared, and in its stead there stood the Living Mother 


Herself, smiling and blessing him. “I actually felt Her breath on my hand,” the Master used to say later on.199 


Reportedly a male God laughed and played with him, “cracked” his fingers, and “then He 
talked.”200 On his own admission the Master recognized his Shiva identity while looking 


at kalakarpura plant during defecation at Burdwan railway station and began to place the 
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plant on his own head in a gesture of worshipping the Shiva in him.2°! On another 
occasion, around 1864-65, while listening to a recitation of the Bhagavata on the balcony 
of the Radhakanta temple at Dakshineshwar, Ramakrishna saw the enchanting form of 
Krishna from whose feet a luminous ray emanated, touching the holy book and his chest. 
“After this vision,” he said, “I came to realize that Bhagavan, Bhakta, and the Bhagavata 
—God, Devotee, and Scripture—are in reality one and the same.”’20 

Toward the end of his life Ramakrishna openly and convincingly talked about his 
connection with the divine. Once he told his devotees: “There are no strangers around, 
let me tell you a secret. The other day I saw Sachchidananda come out of me, assume a 
form and say, ‘It is I who incarnates in every age’.”2% In August 1885, just one year 


before his death, Ramakrishna unhesitatingly informed his devotees: 


My parents knew who dwells inside this [body]. Father dreamt at Gaya that Raghuvira was saying to him “I 
shall be your son.” It's he who dwells inside this [body]. Could I renounce “woman and gold” by myself? I 


could never enjoy a woman even in a dream.24 


When M informed the Master that Sir Humprey Davey’s book on divine incarnation had 
stated that “divine truth must made human truth” and that “divine incarnation is 
necessary,” he rejoiced: "Splendid! That’s a nice statement."205 “I shall make the whole 
thing public before I go,” declared the dying patient enigmatically. “When people in 
large numbers will know and whisper about (the greatness) of this body, then the Mother 
will take it back.”2° On 14 March 1886, Ramakrishna told Girish: “I see many forms of 


God. Among them I see this form too” [referring to himself].2°7 Even as late as 9 April 
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1886, when his condition was fast deteriorating and he was finding it extremely difficult 
to talk, he persisted in his conviction: ‘I have seen that He and the one who resides in my 
heart is the same Person.” Narendra confirmed this claim, apparently to silence the 
patient struggling with life and death: “Yes, yes! Soham—I am He.” Ramakrishna was 
so obsessed with his divine identity that he went on talking about a clearly visible and yet 
inaccessible “roof,” “Great Energy,” samadhi, and a snake. Whereupon Rakhal reminded 
those present that the Master had already spoken a lot and asked everybody to stop 
talking further.2% 

Ramakrishna eminently succeeded in implanting in his admirers and devotees the 
unshakable conviction that he was God by his performance rather than through his 
sermons. A typical example of how he inspired awe among his visitors comes from a 
report from the Brahmo press. According to it, the Brahmos initially regarded the 
paramahamsa’ss samadhi following his singing a song of Ramprasad with some 
skepticism. Immediately after he had gone into a trance, Hriday Bhatchaj uttered OM 
loudly and requested everybody to do so. After a while the paramahamsa came to and 
laughed loudly and thereafter began a serious conversation excitedly. The Brahmo 
preachers were dumbfounded at this sight and came to realize that the Master was no 
ordinary mortal; he indeed was a Godman.209 

He provided a strong reason for his devotees to believe in his divine status. He 
hinted that one capable of recognizing an incarnation is himself an extraordinary 
individual in his own right. “Seeing God or an incarnation is the thing,” he added.?!° 


However, “ordinary people do not know when an incarnation comes. He comes in secret. 
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Only a few of his intimate [antaranga] devotees know.’!! He also sounded a note of 
warning that anyone considering his guru as a mere mortal could never make progress in 
spiritual life.2!2 In this way the Master provided sufficient motivation to his devotees to 
hasten to call him an incarnation publicly and loudly. Some of them showed an 
extraordinary degree of enthusiasm and sincerity. When one day Ramakrishna reported 
to his devotees on Harish’s rhetorical remark that Ramakrishna was the ultimate authority 
to “pass all checks” before they could be cashed in a bank, M “listened to these words 
with wonder...[and] realized that Sachchidananda, in the guise of guru, approved of all 
checks.”’2!3 

The Master must have impressed ShriM profoundly. On one occasion he inquired 
of his favorite devotee: “Well, do you find any similarity between me and any other 
person? ... Like any paramahamsa?” Having received a satisfactorily negative reply from 
M, he talked again about an achin [“unknown’’] tree—‘“nobody can recognize it.” This 
bit of talk drove Mahendranath to cogitate over the question: “Is whatever the Master 
referred to called incarnation of God? Is this called [divine] /i/a through man? Is the 
Master an incarnation?”2!4 It is hardly surprising to see M record the following with 


disarming simplicity: 


Resting on a pillow the Master was holding conversation. He had said to M: “My legs are aching a bit. Could 
you massage them gently?” He was thus listening to the sacred words right from the blessed mouth of his 


generous and merciful Master while attending on his blessed lotus feet.2!5 
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When the disciple said that his Master was the aperture, as it were, through which one 
could have a glimpse of the eternal, Ramakrishna was greatly pleased and patted M’s 
back, saying, “You have done well by realizing this.”?!6 The Master is reported to have 


announced to his disciple: “I am an avatara. | am God in human form.”2!7 


Likewise he taught Girish: 


If you seek knowledge of God, then seek it in man. He manifests Himself more in man. If you see a man of 


ecstatic devotion, overflowing with prema, mad after God, intoxicated with His love, know then for certain that 


He has descended.?!8 


Once the paramahamsa asked a visitor straightaway: “Well, Ram and others call this 
(showing his own person) an incarnation. Let me know what you think of it.” The 
visitor replied that Shri Ramakrishna was more than a mere incarnation and that he 
thought that the Master was Shiva Himself. Apparently elated, Ramakrishna blushed: 


“What are you saying!” The devotee went on: 


You have asked me to meditate on Shiva, but I can't, even though I try regularly. As soon as I sit down to 
meditate, your smiling face appears radiant before me. I can never think of Shiva by removing it [the Master's 


countenance] nor do I feel like. So I regard you as Shiva. 


Absolutely pleased with the conversation Ramakrishna finally responded: “What 
nonsense! But I know that I am like a tiny hair of yours. (Both laughed) Anyway, I had 


lots of worries about you. I am relieved today.”?!9 The Master applied gentle persuasion 


to his devotees to convince them of his divinity. M reports how one day “suddenly Shri 


Ramakrishna became serious, as if about to reveal a secret.” He said to M: 


There is no stranger here. That day when Harish was with me I saw Sachchidananda emerge from this sheath 
[referring to his own body] and said: “I incarnate myself in every age.” I thought I was talking to myself in my 


imagination. I kept quiet and heard Sachchidananda speak again: “Chaitanya, too, worshipped Shakti.” 


He of course made an immediate impact on his listeners. As M reported, the devotees 
listened to their Master in amazement and some of them even thought they were actually 
listening to the words of God Himself.22° 

Sometimes Ramakrishna would play God in a remarkably casual manner. We 
note in the KM that he “touched a grain with his tongue and asked Surendra to distribute 
the prasada [leavings of food ritually offered to a deity] to all others.”22! Often he would 
play the role of a paramahamsa and even let his devotees know that he indeed is one 
made by Kali. For example, M’s diary describes how Ramakrishna one day went into a 
trance after listening to the sanai from the Nahavatkhana (music room where the sanai 
players perch for their performance) and began to see the form of Brahman in the ants 
crawling in a meadow. Thereafter he muttered, “I have taken the form, I am here.” He 
then began to laugh like an excited boy and “his eyes looked like those that radiate bliss 
following a wondrous vision.” Next he began to converse with the Divine Mother and 
was heard praying to Kali: “Ma, the paramahamsa is but a little kid. Doesn’t a child 


need his mother? Therefore you are my Ma and I am your child.” M thought that “the 
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Master...has become a paramahamsa to inspire his faith and discrimination as well as for 
the enlightenment of the humanity.”??2 

An accomplished impersonator, Ramakrishna also enacted a stage perfect scene in 
which his befuddled devotees beheld Mother Kali in him. M records an interesting 
incident that occurred on the evening of the festival of Kali (Kalipuja) in 1885. 
Ramakrishna was in an advanced stage of his terminal cancer but he still participated 
ecstatically in the kirtana and dancing. His dances, trances, and songs completely 
overwhelmed his devotees, among them especially Latu and a youngster named Khoka 
(nickname of Manindra), who experienced samadhi.?*> Then at seven, during the dark 
night of the new moon (amavashya), Kali worship was arranged in Ramakrishna's room. 
The Master asked his devotees to meditate, who, prodded by Ram, Girish, M, Rakhal, 
and others, offered fragrant flowers “at the lotus feet of the Master,” while the devotee, 
Niranjan, prostrated himself before his guru calling him “Brahmamayi” (another 
appellation of the Goddess Kali) loudly. All others cried out “Hail Ma.” M describes the 
iconographic transformation in the Master’s posture that speaks eloquently of his skill in 


impersonation: 


Gradually Shri Ramakrishna goes into deep samadhi. How strange! The devotees are witnessing a miraculous 
transformation. The Master’s countenance has lighted up with a heavenly glow. His two hands have assumed 
the posture of bestowing boons and security. He sits facing north, motionless without any consciousness of the 
external world. Is the Jagajjanani [Mother of the Universe] manifesting Herself through him? The amazed 


devotees are beholding the awesome specter of the Mother of the Universe, bestower of bounty.224 
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Ramakrishna’s acceptance as a Godman or an avatara by his devotees and 
admirers has to be understood in the Hindu context and concept of incarnation. As 
Daniel Bassuk writes, the Hindu concept of an avatara, meaning literally, “the one who 
descends” (that is, the God who crosses, passes, comes, or appears), endows the Deus- 
homo or Godman with special qualities and realities, especially the distinction of a 
“miraculous” birth or the consciousness of a sublime mission as well as the privilege of 
an elect. Hindus have always recognized certain individuals as Godmen and all 
Godmnen as Jivanmuktas, that is, liberated souls. Hinduism in fact distinguishes 
between two categories of incarnation: general and special. The general incarnation 
represents God in man, whereas the special incarnation God made man. All human 
beings are part of the divine, but only a select few, or in other words a few elects, are 
Godmen. A Godman is a perfect being—physically as well as spiritually.225 He is what 
Ramakrishna always preached an Ishwarakoti or a Jivanmukta. He claimed himself to be 
one and his claim was a part and parcel of the Hindu incarnational tradition. 

However, we need to recognize that incarnationism is a relatively modern 
development in Hinduism. The Aryans in the age of the Vedas and the Upanisads never 
subscribed to a belief in an avatara. Rama of the Ramayana was a human prince and 
indeed considered as a man whose odyssey surpassed that of other men (Mahabharata, 
Vanaparvam, 273/12, 274/1, Dronaparvam, 59/1, 24-25). Krishna was regarded human 
by his contemporaries. His divinity was an interpolation by the writers of the Bhagavata 
of a much later date. Above all, as Amalkumar Ray observes, “incarnationism suffers 


from a built-in apostasy in that an incarnation usurps the unique status of God.”226 
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IV 

Perhaps the individual who best understood the complex character of this androgynous 
godman was his friend, physician, and critic, Mahendralal Sarkar.227_ Ramakrishna had 
been placed under his care by October 1885. Dr. Sarkar was a busy homeopath of 
Calcutta. He was a well-cultivated rational individual who loved the Master for his 
childlike simplicity but did not hesitate to object to his playing God. “It isn’t nice that 
you place your foot on others’ bodies in ecstasy,” Sarkar admonished Ramakrishna. The 
Master responded: “This is due to madness, what can I do? Divine ecstasy makes me 
mad.” The doctor now observed his patient “expresses regret for what he does” and is 
“aware that the act is wrong.” Having been cornered by this unaccustomed assault, 
Ramakrishna appealed to Narendranath to come to his rescue. He implored his devotee: 
“You’re clever. Why can’t you say something? Why don’t you explain to him?” Girish 
sought to proffer an explanation. “You’re mistaken, Sir,” he told Mahendralal. “His own 
body is pure, untouched by sin. He touches others for their own good. Sometimes he 
thinks that he might be ill by taking others’ sins upon himself.”228 Dr. Sarkar perhaps 
rightly felt that Ramakrishna’s devotees were unduly pampering their Master and 
entreated Girish not to turn “the head of this good man” by treating him as God or a 
godman. Narendra hastened to explain: “I do not say that he is God but that he is a 
godlike man.”’229 

Ramakrishna never encountered direct challenge to his self-proclaimed and 


public-supported divinity. He also could not match Dr. Sarkar’s wit. He thus feebly 
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protested like a child: “You told me that you loved me.” The doctor replied with all 


sincerity: 


I say this because you’re a child of nature. It hurts me to see people salute you by touching your feet. I feel they 


are spoiling such a good man. Keshab Sen was spoiled that way by his devotees. Listen to me. . . 


This was too much for the ailing incarnation to stomach. He exploded calling Sarkar 
“greedy, lustful, and egotistic.”%3° Yet Sarkar calmly reminded the patient that in a 
discussion he must be allowed to speak his mind freely. When Ramakrishna asked him to 
read the scriptures (something he had not done himself), the doctor curtly pointed out that 
because of God’s ubiquity “He cannot be sought.” He also counseled Ramakrishna to 
control his temperament. The Master confessed helplessly: “What can I do? I become 
unconscious in that mood and hence am ignorant of what I do.”23! Sarkar sincerely told 
Ramakrishna: “Certainly I respect you and show you my regard as people do to human 
beings.”232, What the good doctor said was his reason for loving and respecting 
Ramakrishna could be a sensible explanation of any reasonable individual’s estimate of 
the man’s worth: “You should know that I like you so much because of your love of 
truth. You never deviate a hair’s breadth from what you know as true in your speech and 
action.”233 

Even the Master’s admiring Brahmo devotee Trailokyanath Sanyal once told him 
that “the Infinite Power is not and cannot be manifested through man, however great he 


may be.”234 Another admirer, the Brahmo preacher Protap Mozoomdar, wrote after 
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Ramakrishna’s death: “We have nothing but respectful affection for the memory of the 
Paramahamsa; but the Divine perfection devotees thoughtlessly impute to him harms his 
name and forces us sometimes to speak the sober truth.”235 Three other men refused to 
recognize Ramakrishna’s divinity. We have already seen how Hriday, the Master’s 
nephew and companion, actually regarded him a moron.?3° Pratap Hazra never 
considered his illustrious village neighbor as “‘anything more than a holy man” and even 
argued, “what does it matter whether an incarnation of God exists or not?”?37 Still another 
man who simply refused to recognize Ramakrishna as a great ascetic or a paramahamsa 
was the leading pandit of the time, Shashadhar Tarkachudamani. He met the saint of 
Dakshineshwar on June 25, 1884 and was not impressed by him. In a letter to his 
disciple Padmanath Devasharma (Bhattacharya) written in 1327 B.E., the 
tarkachudamani observed that Ramakrishna was called a paramahamsa frivolously by 
the enthusiastic and unthinking people. Even if he was regarded as such by his guru 
Totapuri, the appellation was inappropriate because Shashadhar never observed the 
classic scriptural symptoms of paramahamsahood in him. “Ramakrishna did not appear 
to have ever performed brahmacarya.” He knew nothing of spirituality or theology or 
metaphysical speculations or any method of obtaining knowledge in them. He possessed 
some general knowledge which might have been of some use to those who are absolutely 
ignorant of the scriptures. Hence the tarkachudamani chose to regard Ramakrishna, “a 
simple hearted and honest soul,” at best an avadhuta, but nothing more.238 Dr. Sarkar 
told M on 14 February 1886 in plain terms that “by calling their Master incarnation his 


devotees had totally ruined his simplicity and purity.”’239 
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Ramakrishna’s birth was reputedly miraculous in that his mother Chandramani, 
whom he later regarded as somewhat of a moron (haba), claimed that she impregnated by 
a draft of air that emanated from a Shiva temple and penetrated her womb with a terrific 
force.24° Since infancy, Ramakrishna had been reputed for his larger than life like stature. 
To his mother, the infant Gadai appeared as a tall young man.”4! As a boy he was 
considered either a Krishna or a Shiva by his villagers. The adult Ramakrishna became a 
Godman—even more, a living God. Perhaps he was painfully aware of the sham with 
which his life was enveloped. On being accused by Shashadhar that his spiritual 
exercises had degenerated due to bad company, Ramakrishna admitted that the pandit 
was right and that he was unable to avoid bad company in spite of his best efforts. “I’ve 
fallen in their clutches,” the saint lamented. “There is no way of getting out of them now. 
So Pll go on like this.’’242 

It must be realized that Ramakrishna was fully aware of his avatara reputation as 
something he perhaps needed to make him popular among his devotees, admirers, and 
visitors. Yet he was sensible enough to realize its artificiality, even absurdity. During his 
terminal illness his Brahmo friend Shivanath Shastri once told him in a spirit of jest: “As 
there are many editions of a books there have been many editions of God Almighty and 
your disciples are about to make you a new one.” To this the dying patient responded 
with a touch of irony mingled with sincerity: “Just fancy, God Almighty dying of cancer 
in the throat. What great fools these fellows must be!”243 In fact he never approved of 


Girish Ghosh’s public protestations of avatarahood. Sometime in late January or early 
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February 1886, following a hemorrhage from his cancerous throat, the Master told Naren: 


“Look at your avatara 5 plight! He is bleeding...”.2*4 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Ramakrishna’s Gynephobia 


By continence you will buy up a great stock of sanctity, by making savings on the flesh, you will be able to 
invest in the Spirit [Per continentiam enim negotiaberis magnam substantiam sanctitatis, parsimonia carnis 


spiritum acquires]. 


Tertullian, Zertulliani Liber De Exhortatione Castitatis, 10.1-2. 


Interestingly enough, in spite of his pronounced androgynous attitude and behavior, 
Ramakrishna was repulsed by women. Above all, he harbored a pathological hatred and 
fear of heterosexual contact or thought. “If my body is touched by a woman I feel sick,” 
he confessed to Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. “The touched part aches as if stung by a horned 
catfish.”245 There may be several explanations for such an attitude. We must, of course, 
discount a devotee’s belief that Ramakrishna’s celibate life was based upon his mother’s 
admonition to him that he was like a son to all women after he had been caught peeking 
at bathing women in the village pond.”4° Apparently it revealed his ascetic aversion for 
kamini-kanchana, which might be interpreted psychologically as the “ascetic escape” 
from anxiety.*4”7 According to one writer, “this attitude in part reflects Ramakrishna's high 
caste background, in which the social separation of the sexes is the norm.”48 Still another 
scholar, a political scientist, has suggested that “the figure of woman kamini, and the 


identification of this figure with kanchana [gold], produced a combination which 
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signified a social world of everyday transactions in which the family man was held in 
bondage.”?4? The Master’s stern admonition against this bondage was meant to guide the 
male to the path of freedom—liberation—which is the true goal. Such an idea formed 
part of Ramakrishna's cultural heritage constituting, inter alia, popular religious beliefs 
“in which the female in her essence of prakriti, the principle of motion or change, is 
conceived of as unleashing the forces of pravritti or desire to bring about degeneration 
and death in the male whose essence of purusa represents the principle of stasis or 
rest.”250 Indeed, the Master’s most favorite book which he recommended to all young 
devotees was the Mukti Evang Tahar Sadhan which, inter alia, cited Shankaracharya’s 
Maniratnamala counseling men seeking liberation to give up women who are devil 
incarnate. The Mukti extolled the efficacy of unmarried life and celebrated the celibates, 
whose semen was not spilt but channeled upwards [urdharetah].5! 

All these explanations, however, do not explain the matter fully. Ramakrishna’s 
contempt for women was basically a misogynist attitude of an insecure male, who 
thought of himself as a woman in order to fight his innate fear of the female. “I am 
terribly scared of women,” he confessed candidly. “I see them as a tigress coming to 
devour me. Besides, I see large pores in their limbs. I find all of them as ogres.”252 He 
recalled how Bamandas Mukhopadhyay, a landlord from Ulogram village, remarked on 
seeing his ecstatic state that “the Divine Mother has gripped him, like a tiger grabbing a 
man” and added: “I was young then, quite plump and always in ecstasy.”253 
Ramakrishna’s vision of woman possessing large holes all over her body was most 


certainly his exaggerated fear of the vagina. The memory of his frequent childhood 
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encounters with the adult women of Kamarpukur might have later suggested to him the 
reason for their infatuation with a cuddly ecstatic boy. The experience might have 
induced a mixed reaction in him: pleasant and yet repulsive. As a young man he 
harbored this ambivalence. Satyacharan Mitra writes about Ramakrishna’s feeling of lust 
after staring at the curves of a full figured young woman on the bank of the Ganges in 
wet sari through which “the beauty of her body had become acutely 
accentuated” [soundaryer prakharata vardhita] and then his running back home like a 
mad man weeping and praying to Kali to calm him down.?*4 Hence he contemptuously 
described the female body as nothing but “such things as blood, flesh, fat, entrails, 
worms, piss, shit, and the like.”2°5 He thus insisted on disciplining, even discarding, if 
need be, intransigent spouses who kept their husbands away from spiritual company with 
their multiple mundane demands. “Abandon your wife,” Ramakrishna thundered, “if she 
creates obstacle in the way to God. Let her even kill herself or do whatever she can.”?5° 
As a young man, Ramakrishna exhibited his phobia of women and reacted 
pathetically at the insinuation of sex. During the period of his so-called divine madness, 
his relatives and employers became concerned over his condition which they thought was 
the outcome of his relentless continence. Once, his nephew Hriday procured a prostitute 
in order to entice his uncle from the path of divine to carnal love. When Ramakrishna 
sighted the temptress, he was overtaken with a mortal fear of being stung by a poisonous 
snake.257 When Rasmani and Mathur tried to relieve the young high strung priest of his 
self-inflicted austerity and took him to a brothel at Mechhuabazar, Calcutta, Ramakrishna 


almost died at the sight of the whores. He lost consciousness and his genitals 
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(deliberately described in such innocuous term as “organ”) contracted and recoiled into 
his body “like the limbs of a tortoise.”2°’ Even the most provocatively erotic pose of a 
young woman in the Nabarasik hangout at Kachibagan, near Calcutta, where he went in 
the company of Pandit Vaisnavacharan, failed to make an impact on Ramakrishna. She 
had taken his big toe into her mouth. It is not clear but it is quite suggestive of an act of 
fellatio, though not quite this act.25° He seemed to have remained impervious to the 
provocation by another woman who made “a very obscene gesture” [ati kutsit bhav], but 
he was terribly upset.2% 

Ramakrishna appears to have suffered from what the Chinese call koro, [virility 
anxiety], quite common among passive and dependent East and South Asian males.?°! 
When Ramakrishna attempted to make love to his teenage wife and stretched his hands to 
embrace her, “within the flash of a moment someone drained him of his libido, that is, 
jivaner vidyut shakti [electric energy of life], and he completely lost his 
consciousness.”262 Quite possibly he experienced premature ejaculation. Ramakrishna 
devised a convenient formula to resolve any possible crisis in respect of heterosexuality. 
He remarked: “I used to be quite afraid of women and never allowed them to come close. 
Now I train my mind with great difficulty to see them as manifestations of the Blissful 
Mother.”263 He frankly reported his conversation with Saradamani: “One day while I was 
in ecstasy, my wife asked me, ‘who am I to you?’ ‘The Blissful Mother,’ I replied.”2°* A 
somewhat tragicomic incident at Dakshineshwar illustrates his plight in this regard. An 
anonymous crazy woman (pagili)--though not quite clinically insane but who could be 


described, like Ramkrishna, as divinely mad--often visited Dakshineshwar. Most 
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probably she had a crush on the famous Godman priest of the Kali temple. As 


Ramakrishna recalled later: 


One day she came to Dakshineshwar and began to weep suddenly. “Why are you crying?” I inquired. And she 
said: “I have a headache.” She came another day as I was sitting down to eat my lunch. She suddenly said, 
“Why have you been so cruel to me?” I went on eating innocently. Then she said, “Why do you avoid me?” I 


asked her: “What is your bhava?” She replied: “Madhura.” I told her: “Don’t you know that I have woman’s 


nature [amar ye matriyoni]? All women are like mother to me.” And she said, “Oh, I didn’t know that!’”265 


Actually, Gambhirananda’s description of the scene, based most probably on 
Saradamani’s testimony, is more funny and realistic. As he reports on the woman's 


overture: 


As a reaction to such an antagonistic sentiment, the Master was thrown so violently into a fit of childlike protest 
that he jumped up from his seat instantaneously, his cloth dropped from his loins, and he began to pace the room 


like a madman, cursing such a relationship in the strongest terms he could muster.26 


II 
Ironically enough, though Ramakrishna’s behaviors to women bordered on the 
hysterical, he gained a reputation for his respectable attitude to them. In one of his 
sermons Swami Vivekananda claimed: 
I myself have seen this man standing before those women whom society would not touch, and falling at their 


feet, bathed in tears, saying, “Mother, in one form Thou art in the street, and in another form Thou art the 


Universe. I salute Thee Mother, I salute Thee.”267 
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The Swami either was quite innocent of his Master’s real attitude 
toward women or chose not to analyze it, or worse, he simply added his own version to 
Ramakrishna’s reported statement recorded by M: “I was travelling in a carriage and saw 
a couple of whores standing on the balcony. I felt I saw the Goddess Herself and I bowed 
to them.’2°8 Ramakrishna’s addressing the whores as “mother” or regarding them as 
divine was part of his psychic defense against temptation. Satyacharan Mitra reports on 
the Master's “Waterloo” or “Kurukshetra” battle with temptation when he was sent by his 
employer Mathur to a room full of ravishing prostitutes. When the young temptresses 
disrobed the flabbergasted priest and grasped his genitals and “squeezed him in various 
obscene ways, he began to weep profusely and pray to them calling them Goddess 
Kali.”26? 

The fact of the matter is that the Master’s behavior to prostitutes among strangers 
or new acquaintances contrasted sharply and radically with his real attitude to them, 
expressed in the presence of his known friends and devotees. During the initial stages of 
his acquaintance with Girish Ghosh, Ramakrishna one day met some of the actresses of 
the Star Theater, where he had been invited by Ghosh to watch a theatrical performance. 
As M reports: 

After the play, the actresses were instructed by Girish to meet ora Ramakrishna and salute him. They entered the 


room and, to the utter surprise of the devotees who stood or sat there, saluted the Master by touching his feet. 


While they touched his feet, the Master said, “It’s enough, mother, it’s all right.” Those were truly kind words.27° 
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Similarly, he admonished a young devotee who had confessed that he could not 
bear the presence even of little girls. “You talk like a fool!” Ramakrishna told him. 
“Look down upon woman! What for? They are the manifestations of the Divine 
Mother.”27! He even urged Gauri-ma (Mridani Chattopadhyay) to dedicate her life to the 
cause of women who were “in a sad plight.”272 He in fact proved his indifference to 
gender discrimination by coming down from his bed and sitting close to some visiting 
women devotees who attempted to move away from the paramahamsa. He declared: 
“Why feel shy? Nothing will be gained as long as the three things—shame, hatred, and 
fear—persist. (Waving his hand) I am the same as you. But you feel shy because of this 
(showing his beard), isn’t it?”273 It seems that he had little problem with women 
whenever he wished to maintain his public paramahamsa image of a saint with 
absolutely no sense of discrimination. 

However, his real cultural bias against whores never left the Master. After having 
demonstrated his compassionate behavior to the actresses of Girish’s theater, 
Ramakrishna, reportedly, suffered from a burning sensation in his feet they had touched 
and was relieved only after washing the “contaminated” limb with the Ganges water.274 A 
similar example of his antagonistic attitude to prostitutes may be seen in his violent 
reaction to the touch of a woman at Dakshineshwar. When an old maidservant of the 
temple Bhagavati Dasi saluted the Master by touching his feet, 


Like one startled and pained when stung by a scorpion, Shri Ramakrishna stood up, shaken, uttering “Govinda! 


Govinda!” He hurried near the big pot of Ganga water that was in one corner of the room and washed the spot of 
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his feet touched by Bhagavati. The few devotees in the room watched in silent wonder. The maid sat there as if 


struck dead.275 


These incidents clearly reveal Ramakrishna’s caste and moral paranoia for the whores in 
general and particularly for the low born Bhagavati who had been a street-walker in her 
youth. His attitude to another old woman, a reformed prostitute, was equally hostile. 
Even after having been told by his wife that the woman in question “talks now only of 
Hari,” he said disdainfully, “Pooh, pooh! A public woman! To think of chatting with her, 
whatever the extenuating factors! What a nasty idea!”276 The Master’s enlightened insight 
expressed in public—‘“All female wombs are maternal wombs and thus I do not 
distinguish between a whore and a virtuous woman"2”7 remained an empty boast. 

The same conclusion may be made in respect of Vivekananda’s claim that his 
Master’s “lips never cursed anyone, never ever criticized anyone. Those eyes were 
beyond the possibility of seeing evil, that mind had lost the power of thinking evil. He 
saw nothing but good.”278 Admittedly, Ramakrishna sometimes showed a liberal and 
tolerant attitude to the prostitutes. He, reportedly, counseled some whores of his village 
concerned for their salvation that if they considered only one man as their god, they 
would be saved and not if they cohabited with several men.?”? His conflicting attitude of 
condescension and contempt for whores is also illustrated by his sketch of a smoking 
prostitute on 21 January 1886 on deathbed.28° Most possibly the Master was troubled by 
his “whore” consciousness. Probably he often compared their devotion to their calling to 
a sannyasi’s hypocritical or insincere devotion to the divine. He once related the story of 


a prostitute's confessing to her sinful occupation by default and an ascetic’s peeking into 
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her room to count how many customers she entertained every night and then after their 
death the whore's reward in heaven and the monk's punishment in hell.?8! 

As a matter of fact, Ramakrishna’s attitude to women in general contained an 
unmistakable streak of misogyny. He is reported to have told his nephew Hridayram: 
“One must not trust that race [of women]. Women ought to cook only....Only cooking 
helps them become good.’”282 The target of this obloquy was none other than his own wife 
Sarada and her sister-in-law Lakshmi who, he feared, would stare at men [all the time] if 
they were not kept busy. He thus advised his householder devotees: ‘Never trust your 
wife even if she is devoted to God [bhaktimati].”283 He also preached: “Never trust a 
woman even if she rolls down on the floor weeping in devotion.”?84 


His sermon on women expresses his misogyny transparently: 


Is it easy to achieve a reliance on god? Look at the doings of Mahamaya who creates hurdles in this regard! 
One who has nobody to turn to [presumably a widow] would still engage into relational complications 
through a domesticated cat, thinking “What to do? That cat takes nothing but milk and fish.” Consider a 
rich aristocratic household where all the males—husbnads and sons—are dead leaving a bunch of rahndis 
[a vulgar term for widows]. They don’t die! The house is breaking down here and there, a large tree as well 
as a few wild stalks have grown on rooftop. The widows pluck the stalks and cook to maintain themselves. 
Why can’t they call on god? Why not take refuge in Bhagavan? Isn’t it the proper moment now? No, they 


won’t do that! 


Again, suppose someone becomes a child widow [kade rhandi] soon after marriage. Why can’t she call on 
god? No, she becomes the head of her brother-in-law’s family! With a braid on her head like a crow [kaga 
khonpa| and dangling a bunch of keys on her shoulder, she moves around like the mistress of the 
household. All men in the neighborhood dread this dangerous dame [sarvanashi]! And she goes about 
averring: “My brother (in-law) can’t have his meal without me!” Go to hell, bitch [mar, magi]! You don’t 


ever care to realize what has happened to you! 
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The above is, according to the paramahamsa’s hagiographer, an example of how the 
Master’s sermon on a life dedicated to god was like! 285 

His gynephobia was so trenchant that he advised his devotee Narayan to cover 
himself with a thick wrapper in order to keep his holy body safe from the blast of profane 
air emanating from all women except his mother.28° He made his point about the 
inexorable immoral influence of women in his characteristic language: “No matter how 
much care you take in the room of collyrium [kajal, designating women, who use it as 
mascara], you can’t avoid being stained a little.”?87 He went to the length of insisting that 
“the company of a young woman evokes lust even in a lustless man.”?88 Masson makes a 
very important point in respect of the ascetic anxiety for lust: “The ascetic exists, because 
he is tempted....[H]is phobic avoidance of women bespeaks an unusually intense desire 
for contact.”’289 Malcolm McLean shrewdly observed that “Ramakrishna seemed to see 
women predominantly in sexual terms.”29° The Master himself confessed: “Listen, lust 
lingers until God is realized. Even then, as long as the body lasts, a little of it persists; 
but then it cannot surface. Do you think I myself am altogether free from it?’’29! It is 
manifestly clear that Ramakrishna was troubled by his natural attraction for women, and 


therefore, we must discount any speculation about his natural homoeroticism. 


Il 
The Master, however, understood the need for flexibility in his sermons against 


sexuality. In order not to repulse his admirers or drive them away from his spiritual 
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community by his excessive demands for austerity, he unhesitatingly but thoughtfully 
added: “But it is not harmful for a wise man to have sex with his own wife. Discharge of 
semen is just like ridding the body of excreta—it is like pissing or shitting, not to be 
remembered. It is not so harmful for a householder to eat a piece of sweets once in a 
while.”292 He in fact declared that “forcible renunciation of the world is not good” and 
preached: “Discharge your worldly obligations and call on God as well.”293 He was also 
careful enough to accommodate minor exceptions such as involuntary loss of semen in 


dream. His dictum in this regard is typically idiosyncratic. He said that 


semen lost in wet dreams does not cause any harm. It can be obtained from food. What remains after the 
discharge is enough...[and] very refined....[But] ejaculation is extremely harmful for ascetics...[and therefore] it is 
not good even to look at a woman...[as] there will be ejaculation in dream, if not in the waking state.2%4 


Incidentally, it ought to be noted that Ramakrishna himself suffered from involuntary 
discharge of semen even when awake--most probably a case of spermatorrhoea 


(jiryan).295 Saradananda reports that 


One day “father” went out suddenly while talking with Mathur and returned with a sad face, and asked Mathur, 
“Could you tell me what this disease is? I saw a worm going out of my body with the urine.” On hearing this 
Mathur said [by way of reassuring the distraught young priest]: “It’s all right, father.” Everyone has a lust-worm 
in his body. It produces evil thoughts and prompts evil actions. That lust-worm has left your body by the grace 


of the Mother. Why are you so worried about it?”2% 


Ramakrishna’s conviction in the efficacy of enkrateia or continence was so deep 
that he enjoined his disciples to practice it for the sake of understanding spiritual sermons 
adequately. He told Mahimacharan Chakravarti that “without controlling the discharge of 
semen, one simply cannot comprehend all this” [sermons].297 This obsession with control 


is part of what Spratt calls “narcissistic psyche.”298 Hindus generally believe that “a man 
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who possesses a store of...g00d semen becomes a super-man.”?”? Indeed the Manusmriti 
clearly and categorically explicates what the Randolphs have called “sexual and moral 
hydrostatics...when one among the organs slips away from control, thereby a man’s 
wisdom slips away from him, even as the water flows through the one open foot of a 
water-carrier's skin.”3°° Agehananda Bharati writes that “Patanjali and the classical yoga 
spoke of ojas, a sort of hierogenetic power residing in, or embodied by the semen which 
has not been shed.”3°! Masson observed that the “sexual fantasies of immense prowess 
are of course only the other side of the coin from constant fears of sexual depletion.’3” 
Thus the conquest of carnality is the primary condition for spiritual realization. Hence 
Ramakrishna's desperate sadhana to conquer lust. Protap Mozoomdar has reported on 
the Master’s “heart-rending supplications...sometimes uttered aloud in his retreat on the 
river-side” that “brought crowds of people who bitterly cried when he cried...” .303 
Ramakrishna’s contempt for women as an impediment to spiritual realization of 
the male reflects a deep-seated anxiety typical of high-caste Hindus. In order to explain 
this anxiety, we need to have some idea of the split mother-image of the Hindu woman, 
whose unrequited sexual expectations are sublimated into her close and erotically charged 
relationship with the son. When the child grows up and is detached from the physical 
closeness of his mother, he develops an anxiety which creates an image of his mother as 
cruel and capricious (who arbitrarily withdraws affection and thus punishes him). This 
image of the bad mother is related psychically to the growing son’s anxiety and fear of 
maternal incest. And when the child finally develops into an adult, he harbors a fear of a 


sexually mature woman and sees her, on the one hand, as an instrument for procuring a 
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male heir and, on the other hand and by the same token, as “‘a safe mother who, frustrated 
in her sexual dealings with her husband, transfers such feelings to the newborn son, thus 
perpetuating the syndrome.”3 A byproduct of this psychosocial situation is the culturally 
sanctioned sanctimonious contempt for the woman who is feared for her insatiable sexual 
desire and her threat to male virility. The woman is thus at once an object of sexual 
desire and an instrument to perpetuating the family line and an object of sexual fear and 
anxiety “generated by maternal incest danger, which may in turn create negative feelings 
towards women.”’305 
IV 

In Ramakrishna’s entire spiritual discourse one not only notices a deep 
preoccupation with sex but also an obsession with what Masson calls “displaced 
sexuality.”306 This point may be illustrated by a couple of examples. The Master 
distinguished an avatara from ordinary mortals by arguing that even after having 


> 


renounced lust an ordinary fellow sometimes “forgets his vow” and “cannot control 
himself.” To clinch his argument he adduced a fantastic but sexually quite explicit 
example. “A lion is carnivorous and yet mates once in twelve years,” he said, “but a 
sparrow eats grain and copulates day and night.”3°7 Even after having listened to a 
melodious kirtana and having delivered a discourse on prema—“that love of God which 
makes one oblivious of the world and even of one’s body”--Ramakrishna unhesitatingly 


harped on the problems of human sex. A little while ago, he heard a song which had a 


line saying that a sannyasi must not look at a woman because it is his dharma, and now 
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he elaborated on the line by adding: “A sannyasi should not only desist from sexual 
intercourse with a woman but he must not even hold a social discourse with her.”’3° 

In order to drive home the point that “one cannot explain the vision of God to 
others” he said that “one cannot make a boy of five understand the pleasures of sex 
between husband and wife.”3°? While lecturing on the various Vaishnava bhavas, he 
referred to shanta, the serene, attitude of the ascetics,” which he likened to “the wife’s 
single-minded devotion to her husband. She knows, ‘My husband is Kandarpa.’” 
Kandarpa or Madan, incidentally, is the Hindu God of sex. Ramakrishna's preferred 
bhava was, however, madhura, which he defined as “the attitude of Shrimati, that is, 
Radha.”3!° He of course said that “the gopis [Radha was a gopi] did not experience lust” 
presumably because they made love to Krishna, who was God. The implication is that 
love for God is lustless or immaculate, even though it is not clear whether love or “lust” 
for God does not generate erotic sentiments.?!! He, however, considered swear words 
(khisti or kheyur) as meaningful as the Vedas and the Puranas and was particularly fond 
of performing japa (ritual counting of rosary) by muttering the word “cunt.” He told his 
devotees: “The moment I utter the word ‘cunt’ I behold the cosmic vagina, which is Ma 
Brahmamayi, and I sink into it.”3!2 

After having heard Prahlada’s story from the Bhaktamal how that divinely 
delirious boy sang a hymn to Narasingha, the half-human and half-lion form of Lord 
Visnu, who was “affectionately licking Prahlada's body,” Ramakrishna was entranced and 
sat motionless with tearful eyes. Having recovered from his samadhi, he began his anti- 


sex routine “expressing anger and disgust for those who, while remaining on the path to 
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God, still continue sexual relationship with women.” His vehemence was directed 


particularly to the hapless M, his most pliant and harmless devotee: 


Have you no shame? You have kids and yet don’t mind copulating with your wife! It’s sheer animality! Don't you 
hate mucus, blood, piss and shit, and the like? One who meditates on the lotus feet of God regards even the 
prettiest woman as mere ash of the cremation ground. How could anyone like a body that will not last and is 


made up of such dirty stuff as worms, filth, and phlegm! Aren't you ashamed of yourself? 


M listened to these invectives with head hung low in shame. The effect was quite 
satisfactory to the lover of the divine. He was ecstatic and danced, singing: “Who sings 
Hari’s name on the bank of the Suradhani [Ganges] It must be Nitai [Nityananda, an 


associate of Shri Chaitanya], the bestower of prema [divine love], who's come.”3!3 


Vv 

Though Ramakrishna believed that there is no fun in sexual intercourse and that 
“the realization of God brings million-fold happiness,” his description of this Seligkeit or 
divine euphoria was full of sex symbolism. To give an idea of the happiness of 
“immaculate sex,” he borrowed a metaphor from a Tantrika friend, Pandit Gaurikanta 
Tarkabhusan of Indesh: “With the attainment of mahabhava or divine ecstasy all the 
pores of the body, even the roots of the hair, become a great vagina, mahayoni, and in 
every pore one feels the pleasure of intercourse with atman."314 As Sudhir Kakar 
explains, this classic tantric sexual metaphor describes sexual embrace “as if each pore of 
the skin were a vulva and intercourse were taking place over the whole body...”. This 
constitutes the “supreme bliss” for a Tantrika sadhaka and, minus the “mystical 


balderdash,” ananda is “pure and simple pleasure of the intercourse.”3!5 However, 
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Catherine Clément provides an interesting analytical term “ego orgasm” that “invades the 
body, the skin, the consciousness.” “It has everything,” she writes further, “that the other 
orgasm has, except the coupling.” Ramakrishna’s mahabhava could thus be a state of 
ego orgasm.?!6 

Sometimes the Master’s sermons on divine communion would be unclear as to 
their precise import or intent. He in fact invented a special vocabulary in order to render 
his stark sexual attitude to God mystical and mysterious. “God can’t be seen with 
physical eyes,” he declared. “In the course of spiritual exercise,” he continued, “‘one gets 
a body of prema and ears and eyes of prema. One sees God with those eyes, and hears 
His voice with those ears. One even gets genitals of prema.” This statement of the 
Master, however, drove even a docile devotee like M (to whom Ramakrishna directed this 
bit of spiritual wisdom) burst out laughing. Nevertheless, Ramakrishna continued, 
apparently unruffled: “the soul copulates with this body of prema.”3'7 Curiously enough, 
Ramakrishna’s thinking in this regard resembles that of the desert monk of the fourth 
century, John Cassian, who sought to conquer his lust by dreaming that God had 
possessed his “inward parts.”3!8 Ramakrishna's attitude also resembles that of an 
American mulatto woman whose psychosexual tension found a release in autogenic 
sexual ecstasy which she considered a religious experience.319 

In a perceptive article Frédérique Marglin explains the distinction between kama 
(lust) and prema or priti (love or absence of kama) and argues that “the absence of kama 
does not mean chaste, platonic love” but a situation in which love-making is not 


interrupted by the spilling of semen. Indeed, Krishna the lover-God is often called 
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Achyuta (“unfallen” or “the one whose seed does not fall’’).32° It is known that the idea of 
divine love springs from an intense desire to enjoy love-making eternally. As Walter Otto 
has observed, any carnal attraction is but ephemeral. Male “passions are cooled by 
transient moments of possession.” Divine love, that is, Dionysiac love, “is ecstatic and 
binds him to the loved one forever.”32! According to a psychiatrist, mysticism can be 
extended far beyond the mere enjoyment of pleasure even though mystic experience is 
often a means of expressing a multitude of sublimated sexual needs and desires. 32? 
Ramakrishna’s insistence that “one should desire to have intercourse with 
atman’’3?3 reveals a disturbing though distinct innuendo of autoerotism. There is a clear 
hint of his practicing masturbation in his youth. “During the days of my madness I used 
to worship my own penis as the Shiva /inga,” he once said. “Worship of a live Jinga. I 
even decorated it with a pearl, something I can't do now-a-days.”324 Most probably the 
“worship” was a ritual masturbation and the “pearl” actually a drop of his semen. There 
may be other explanations for this strange ritual. It is quite possible that the women of 
Kamarpukur, devotees of Shiva /inga like most Hindu women, worshipped child Gadai’s 
penis, believing the boy to be God. In fact, he had already earned reputation as an 
incarnation of Shiva after his samadhi while enacting Shiva’s role in his village opera. 
He once took his future disciple, the young Gangadhar Ghatak (or Gangopadhyay, later 
Swami Akhandananda) inside the Kali temple at Dakshineshwar, entered into samadhi, 
put off his clothes, and told the teenager to look at the live Shiva. “The boy Gangadhar 
was enchanted and entranced. He did behold the Lord Shiva.”?25 Then, Ramakrishna’s 


penile obsession might have been inspired by his naked Vedanta mentor, Totapuri the 
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nyangta. This hulky Punjabi monk, reportedly, inducted young Gadadhar into Advaita 
Vedanta after having “pierced” his forehead with a sharp hard object (a piece of broken 
glass). The hidden meaning of this initiation into Vedantic practice is, most probably, a 
contorted account of the fact that he experienced some sort of “penetration” by a big male 
inside a bush, resulting in his loss of consciousness (samadhi). Tota was so taken by the 
ecstatic young man that he stayed at Dakshineshwar longer than his usual tenure at any 
spot. 

Ramakrishna’s later aversion to sex might have been caused as much by his own 
idiosyncratic ideas about immaculate sex as possibly by some sort of psychological as 
well as physical infirmities especially during his advancing years. Either due to 
deliberate repression or to his physiological orientation, or most probably because of 
bodily malfunctioning (causes neither clearly nor definitely known), Ramakrishna 
became incapacitated for any normal sexual activity, even for normal conjugal relations 
with his young wife. And, as we have noted earlier, he lamented to M over his failure in 


this regard.327 Shivanath Shastri, the Brahmo devotee of the Master, writes: 


One day finding me complaining of some friends assembled there, about the virtual widowhood of his wife, he 
drew me to himself and whispered in my ears: “Why do you complain? It’s no longer possible, it’s all dead and 


gone.”’328 


Even after having been told by a practicing Tantrika, Achalananda, that Lord Shiva 
Himself approved of a spiritual adept’s heroic (vira) attitude to women (involving sexual 
relationship), Ramakrishna the godly saint persisted: “I don't know why, I don’t like all 


that. Mine is the attitude of a child.’329 He told Girish that “the hero's mood...in which 
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one looks upon prakriti as a woman and aspires to satisfy her by sexual intercourse leads 
to downfall.”33° Bipinchandra Pal’s reference to Ramakrishna’s exercise in sexual 
repression by placing naked prostitutes before him with a noose tied around his neck for 
tightening it in case he felt “the desire for carnal gratification” may be dismissed as 


apocryphal at best.?3! 


VI 
Though contemptuous of the sex act, Ramakrishna developed quite a knack for 
visions of active sex. During his final fatal illness, in a nostalgic mood, he related his 


“very secret” vision in 1858 of the arousal of the kundalini to Mahimacharan: 


I saw a twenty-two or twenty-three years old young man, just like myself, enter the swsumna nadi and engage in 
fellatio with the cunt-shaped lotuses: first with the anus, then the penis and the navel. The four-petalled, six- 


petalled, and ten-petalled lotuses, which had been drooping, now stood erect.332 


He also dreamt of the soul with a lolling tongue of fire touch dirt and taste shit. This 
dream would be followed by another showing a roomfull of his associates. The Master 
recalled how he used to “cry out loud with a longing heart” for devotees: “Where are you 
all? Come down over here! I am dying to see you.”333 “I saw with my own eyes that 
[God] dwells even in the vagina,” he told M. “I saw this during the mating of a dog and a 
bitch.”334 Most probably, he learnt to witness sexual act at the behest of his Tantrika 
mentor, Bhairavi Yogeshwari, who had visited Dakshineshwar sometime in 1861.335 
Unable to make her adept participate in live sex as the consummation of tantric sadhana, 


she finally succeeded in persuading him to witness the so-called heroic rite. As 
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Ramakrishna recalls: “...1 remember the day when I beheld in the supreme pleasure of 
sex of a pair of lovers nothing but the blissful sport of Shiva and Shakti and was 
enchanted and entranced.”336 

As we shall see later, to Ramakrishna any pleasant sensation, deriving from food, 
music, or company, was divine. Obviously the sight of human lovemaking induced 
samadhi in him. Similarly, the sight of canine copulation also transported him into 
ecstasy and revealed to him the face of God. The impact of such spectacle must have 
been deep. No wonder he claimed to have beheld the entire universe engaged in raman 


or sexual activity. And this vision was divinely inspired and induced: 


One day [the Divine Mother] showed me Shiva and Shakti copulating with each other. Shiva and Shakti 


existing in men, animals, trees, and plants--male and female! And [all] engaged in copulation.”’337 


Probably Gadadhar had witnessed sex act at Janbazar where, during the period of his so- 
called “madness,” he was made to sleep in the bedroom of Mathur and his wife 
Jagadamba.3?8 Quite unabashedly he told Narendranath that he saw brahmayoni, the 
cosmic vagina, giving birth to innumerable brahmanda (“eggs of Brahman’) every 
moment. He even described it as “lolling flame” (/ak lak korto)#? This cosmic 
voyeurism is, in Freudian terminology, parapraxis, which reveals deeper underlying 
feelings.340 Ramakrishna’s voyeurism included a pronounced tendency to view women in 
toilet. As a child he had seen them bathing in his village pond and most probably also 
answering calls of nature in the open, as was common practice among rural folks. This 


childhood habit must have led him in his adult life to visions of whores defecating inside 
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the Kali temple and to his curiosity as to when and where his teenage wife would perform 
her toilet. His curiosity in this regard reportedly alarmed Saradamani.*4! Reportedly he 
saw his wife naked when he undressed her and wrapped a new sari around her for the 
Sodasi Puja sometime in 1873.342 

Ramakrishna had a curious way of speaking of “hard” things and semen in the 
same breath. He said: “But after the attainment of Saccidananda one finds that he 
[Saccidananda] has become the universe and the living beings. The skin, the seeds, and 
the flesh are made of the same substance...”. He also said: “Then one may inquire, ‘How 
has Saccidananda become so hard?’ This earth does feel very hard to the touch. The 
answer is that such a big creature as man comes out of such thin liquids as blood and 
semen.” These two sentences appear to be full of sex symbolism: “hard Saccidananda,” 
“blood and semen,” “skin,” “seed,” “flesh,” “touch,” “feel,” et cetera.343 Just before 
these verities were pronounced, the Master had savored a number of erotic songs by 
Trailokya Sanyal, the popular Brahmo singer. Ramakrishna repeated the same sermon to 
Prankrishna Mukhopadhyay on another occasion: “Why does the earth feel so hard, if it 
has come out of atman? All is possible through His will. It's because bone and flesh are 
made from blood and semen. How hard sea-foam becomes!”’344 

Ramakrishna’s constant reference to madhura bhava or mahabhava and 
intercourse with atman and his garbled metaphors confusing Krishna, God, and 
“hardened” Sachchidananda, the object of prema, and his protestations that he had not 
“experienced sexual intercourse even in dream’’3*+5 coupled with his constant chirpings on 


kamini-kanchana only serve to make his sexual disgust “psychosemantic” as well as a 
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“negative fascination.” A negative fascination, psychopathologists tell us, “is the 
sensation of lust as perceived by those who will not recognize it as such, and who 
interpret it as loathing because of the convulsive sensations common to both orgasm and 
nausea.”346 Thus even though he made his contempt for the widows known to people, 
Ramakrishna also seems to have found the erotic widow quite attractive. We have his 
childhood fantasy to be reborn as a Brahmin widow in love with the lusty Lord Krishna. 
Even prostitutes figured prominently in his sermons on sexuality, continence, and 
femininity in general. Therefore, we must treat such accolades he received posthumously 
as the one from such a fiery revolutionary of Bengal as Netaji Subhaschandra Bose that 
“Ramakrishna’s example of renunciation and purity entailed a battle royal with all the 


forces of the lower self” as pious and nationalistic ovation to a cultural icon.347 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Ramakrishna and His Flock 


The youngsters are yet untouched by kamini-kanchana. That is why I love them so much. 


KM, IV, 230 (GR, 812). Diary of 15 July 1885. 


Ramakrishna’s home at Dakshineshwar was something like an erotic community presided 
over by a Master who regaled in the company of young boys and men. His most favored and 
famous devotee was Narendranath Datta. Narendra met the Master for the first time in 
November 1881 at the home of the latter’s devotee Surendranath (alias Suresh) Mitra, where he 
had gone to entertain Mitra’s guests with his melodious songs.348 The paramahamsa was 
absolutely enchanted by the personality and performance of the young man with large eyes. It 
was love at first sight. Ramakrishna instantly scrutinized Narendra’s various limbs in order to 
figure out his spiritual potential and invited him to Dakshineshwar. Narendra visited with 
Ramakrishna sometime next month in the company of Surendranath and a couple of other 
friends. This time he made a profound impact on the Master, who confessed later that he felt 
such an “agonizing desire” to see the young man that he was tormented by an excruciating pain 


as if it his heart was wrung like a wet towel. “Then I could no longer restrain myself,” he said. 


I ran to the northern quarter of the garden, a rather unfrequented place, and there cried at the top of my voice, “O my 


darling, come back to me! I can't live without seeing you!” After some time, I felt better. This state of things 
g gy g 
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continued for six months. There were other boys who also came here; I felt greatly drawn towards some of them but 


nothing like the way I was attracted towards Narendra.349 


The following is Narendranath’s own account of Ramakrishna’s behavior to him after he 


was asked to sing a song: 


Well, I sang the song, but shortly after he suddenly rose and taking me by the hand led me to the northern verandah, 
shutting the door behind him. It was locked from the outside; so we were alone. I thought that he would give me 
some private instructions. But to my utter surprise he began to shed profuse tears of joy as he held my hand, and 
addressing me most tenderly as one long familiar to him, said, “Ah, you come so late! How could you be so unkind 
as to keep me waiting so long!” ...Thus he went on amid sobs. The next moment he stood before me with folded 
hands and began to address me, “Lord, I know you are that ancient sage, Nara--the Incarnation of Narayana—a born 


on earth to remove the miseries of mankind,” and so on!350 


Narendra’s reaction: 


I was altogether taken aback by his conduct. “Who is this man whom I have come to see,” I thought, “he must be 
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stark mad!” ...Presently he went back to his room, and bringing some sweets, sugar candy and butter, began to feed 


me with his own hands.... Then he seized me by the hand and said, “Promise that you will come to me at an early 


date.”’351 


Ramakrishna fantasized Narendra as one of the saptarsi, the seven magis, and himself as 


the divine child who brought the magi down to earth. We follow Narendranath here: 


Absorbed, one day, in samadhi, Ramakrishna had found that his mind was soaring high, going beyond the 


physical 
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universe...intothe subtle region of ideas....There Ramakrishna saw seven venerable sages absorbed in 
meditation....[As] he was admiring their unique spirituality he saw a_ portion of the undifferentiated Absolute 
become congealed, as it were, and take the form of a Divine Child. Gently clasping the neck of one of the sages 
with His soft arms, the Child whispered something in his ear, and at this magic touch the sage awoke from 
meditation....Ramakrishna was amazed to observe that a tiny portion of the sage, however, descended to earth, 
taking the form of light, which struck the house in Calcutta. where Narendra’s family lived, and when he saw 
Narendra for the first time, he at once recognized him as the incarnation of the sage. He also admitted that the 


Divine Child who brought about the descent of the rishi [sage] was none other than himself.*>? 


Ramakrishna felt much disturbed and distressed if he could not see Narendra for some 
days. One night, about eleven, Ramakrishna, “with his cloth under his arms,” that is, naked, 
awakened two of his devotees, Ramdayal Chakravarti and Baburam Ghosh (later Swami 
Premananda) from sleep: “Well, are you asleep?” “No, sir,” replied one of them and both 
hurriedly sat up. “Look here. Please tell Narendra to come,” insisted the Master. “I feel as if 
somebody were wringing my heart like a wet towel,” he said twisting his cloth. Ramdayal did 
his best to console the grieving man assuring him of their effort to coax Narendra to come to 
Dakshineshwar, though he and his cohort were greatly puzzled by their Master’s behavior. It is 
reported that “this scene was repeated several times during the night.”353 Ramakrishna's pang of 
separation from his "beloved" Narendra was noted also by Vaikunthanath Sanyal. The Master 
cried out: “O Ma, I cannot live without seeing him” and told Vaikuhntha: “My heart is being 
squeezed, as it were, so terrible is the pain at not seeing him.”354 

Girish Ghosh describes another interesting episode. Once Narendranath did not pay 
attention to the Master’s ministrations. “Why don't you listen to what I say?” Ramakrishna 


asked the young man angrily. The latter replied: “I have not come here to listen to your talk....I 
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come to see you because I love you.” Girish writes: “The Paramahamsadev instantly stood up 
and hugged Vivekananda [sic] and both remained still for a long time locked in each other's 
embrace. Thus continued the love-play of the Master and his disciple.”*55 On seeing 
Narendranath Ramakrishna would choke with emotion. “It is impossible to say,” writes 
Saradananda, “on how many occasions we saw the Master drift into samadhi uttering ‘There’s 


Na,—‘there’s Na—’.’356 


M noted how “the Master kept on staring hard at Narendra.”357 On one occasion he recorded a 
rather intimate scene revealing Ramakrishna's lachrymose sentiment toward Narendranath. As 


he wrote: 


...[the Master] was stroking Narendra’s body and face, uttering “Hari Om! Hari OM! Hari OM!” Why was he doing 
and saying this? Did Ramakrishna behold God Himself in Narendra?...Gradually the Master was losing 
consciousness....Perhaps this is called partial consciousness—something that had happened to Shri Gauranga. His 
hand is still on Narendra’s feet as if he were pretending to massage God’s feet. He is again moving his hand on 
Narendra’s body. Why so much massaging of body and feet? Is he giving service to God or transferring energy into 
his body? Gradually the Master is drifting into an ecstatic mood and now beseeching Narendra with folded hands: 
"Please sing a song and then I shall be all right. How else shall I get up? O my Nitai [the legendary companion of 
Chaitanya or Gauranga], you mad in love of Gora [that is, Gauranga. Ramakrishna was considered Chaitanya by his 
devotees]...”. Then for some time Shriramakrishna sat silent and speechless, like a portrait. In utter ecstasy he said: 
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“Watch out, Rai [Radha], you crazy in Krishna’s love, you might fall into the Yamuna!” In a rapturous mood he 
continued: “Tell me, friend, how far is the grove where my beloved Krishna dwells? His fragrance reaches me even 


here, but I am tired and can walk no farther.” 


Then the Master forgot the phenomenal world. He did not notice any one, not even Narendra, who was seated right 
in front of him. He had no sense of where he was. Now he was merged in God. The inner self was totally extinct. 
Suddenly he stood up yelling: “I am totally drunk with the love of Gora” [Gorapreme gargar matoara] and sat down 


again, saying: “I see a light coming, but can’t figure out where it is coming from.” Now Narendra sang: 
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Lord, you have lifted all my sorrow with the vision of your face, 
And the magic of your beauty has bewitched my mind; 
Beholding you, the seven worlds forget their never ending woe; 


What shall I say, then, of myself, a poor and lowly soul? 


Ramakrishna, with eyes closed, was fast losing touch with the world. His body became motionless. He was in deep 


samadhi. 


M was utterly mystified and wondered if this was worldly affection or pure divine love.*>8 To an 
impartial and psychologically trained observer, however, Ramakrishna’s samadhi (considering its 


context) could appear as a state of jouissance.3°? 


II 

Ramakrishna’s emotional outburst described above might appear as homosexual 
sentiment, meaning sexual attraction of a male for another male. It was, on the other hand, as far 
as he was concerned, a perfectly natural and even a sublime sentiment, for he was not “man”— 
physically or emotionally.*°° He was femina perennis, the eternal female. Indeed we need to 
note Dimock's shrewd observation that “if a man becomes a woman, he presumably no longer 
considers a woman’s body desirable.’°°! Then again, in Bengal (and most probably elsewhere in 
India) male bonding that often manifests in touching and hugging might seem homoerotic to an 
outsider, but it is perfectly innocuous and open. ‘There is a reference in Ramakrishna’s 
reminiscences to his teenage love (pranay) with a boy of the neighborhood, Shriram Mallik, with 


whom he associated day and night. The Master even reported that “people used to say that they 
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would have been married to each other had one of them been a girl.” However, to treat this as 
Ramakrishna’s sexual attraction for Shriram would be out of place at best and unfair at worst. 
During one of his story-telling sessions at Dakshineshwar, the Master, as usual “naked as a five- 


year old boy,” told his devotees: 


Let me tell you something very secret. Why do I love Purna, Narendra, and others so much? While trying to 
embrace Lord Jagannath [a variant of Vishnu or Narayana] in the attitude of madhura [that is, like a woman with 
intense desire for her beloved], I broke my arm. The Lord commanded: “You have assumed a human body, you 


must establish intimate relations with human beings.”’363 


Ramakrishna’s divine mandate to substitute his madhura relationship with God with close 
intimacy with men suggests his feminine attitude to males. In fact he once told Narendra: 
“Behold, in you is Shiva, and in me, Shakti! These two are One!’ Saradananda reports that the 
Great Master used to say that “Narender [a rustic corruption of Narendra] belongs to my in-laws 
connection—the principle that which is this (showing himself) is feminine and that which is in 
him (showing Narendranath) is masculine.”365 During one of Narendra’s initial visits to 
Dakshineshwar, Ramakrishna had entreated the young man: “Look here, come a little more 
often. It’s because you’re a newcomer. After the first acquaintance all newcomers pay frequent 
visits as is the case with a new male lover [and his woman beloved]. You will come, won’t 
you?”’366 

Ramakrishna used metaphors loaded with sex symbolism to describe his favorite 
disciple. He compared the young man to a “thousand-petalled” lotus, a “jar of water,” 
“Haldarpukur” (the pond at Kamarpukur built by the Halder family), “a huge red-eyed carp,” “a 


very large pot,” and “a big bamboo with holes.” Above all, “he is like a male pigeon” and so the 
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Master said: “I feel reassured in a gathering [of people] whenever Narendra is with me.’°°7 He 
succeeded in implanting his feminine image in Narendra’s psyche. One night the young man 
dreamt his older admirer saying to him: “Come, I’ll show you Gopi Radha.” Following his 
Master’s footsteps, in dream, he saw the latter turn toward him and say, “Where else will you 
go?” and “transfor[m] himself into the beautiful personality and exquisite form of Radha 
herself.”368 

Toward the end of his life, Ramakrishna also began to consider himself as a powerful 
maternal force for young Naren. Once, during his terminal illness, Narendranath and Taraknath 
Ghosal (later Swami Shivananda) suddenly disappeared from their Master’s home, leaving the 
ailing man distressed. On being reassured by a devotee that the truants would soon return, he 
exclaimed in affirmation: “You’re right. Where could they go? They might wander here and 
there, but their ultimate shelter is under the ass of this old hag” (e/ tala, bel tala, sei budir 
pondtala).3°? However, there are some reports of Ramakrishna’s behavior toward Narendra that 
are somewhat puzzling. For example, he once mounted the young man’s back and went into 
samadhi.379 At the home of Balaram Basu, he crawled stealthily toward Narendra who was 
sleeping on the same mat with his back turned toward him. It is reported that, at the Master’s 
“touch,” the startled young man cried out in English (!): “Lo! the man is entering into me!” 
Ramakrishna is said to have retorted: “Shala! You think I can’t make out your prattles in 
English! You say I am entering inside you.”37! It would be hard to interpret this incident as an 
example of homosexual overture of sodomy.372 On the other hand, in view of the Master’s habit, 
it could be read as a somewhat garbled report of his attempt to touch Narendra by way of 


“channeling” his divine energy into the latter’s body or it was just a childish prank to awaken a 
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man soundly and restfully asleep. At the same time, we cannot ignore his scatological 
expressions associated with the anus and shit in his conversations. Even the experience of his 
highest realization that there exists within the individual self the Paramatman, the repository of 
all knowledge, was derived from his beholding a grasshopper with a thin sticklike object inserted 
in its rectum!373 

There may be some substance in the popular claim that it was Ramakrishna who was 
responsible for Narendra’s spiritual transformation, provided one agrees that the latter was 
indeed a spiritual personality. It may also be a fact that he offered a deep psychological stability 
to the flamboyant young man facing a crisis of career and family responsibility after the untimely 
death of his spendthrift father resulting in family bankruptcy. Indeed, as Dr. Kakar has written, 
Narendra was under intense mental strain, highly vulnerable and suggestible when he met the 
paramahamsa at the young age of twenty-one and Ramakrishna, the “mighty mentor,” stepped 
into the void of his would be disciple’s life rendered chaotic after his father's death. Thus there 
might have developed a “quasi-therapeutic relationship” between Ramakrishna and the future 
Vivekananda.374 Kakar’s observations are interesting, and readily remind one of the crisis-ridden 
Martin Luther’s experiences with his sober scholarly colleague Johann von Staupitz.375 However, 
while in the case of the two Germans we have a symbiotic relationship between two scholars and 
theologians, in respect of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda connection, we notice the coming together 
of a naive but intelligent and passionate young man with little background or interest in 
spirituality or theology and a semi-literate and ecstatic saintly figure. As the Master told his 
nephew Ramlal: “As Raske [Rasiklal Sarkar] was Ram’s ‘phyarendo’ [‘friend’| and as Hazra was 


Naren’s, so Naren is my “‘phyarendo’ .”376 
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In addition to Narendranath, there were several other youths who inspired similar 
sentiment in Ramakrishna. By looking at a thirty-year old devotee, Adhar Sen, he would appear 
excited.37”7 He befriended a charming schoolboy, Purnachandra Ghosh, by alluring him with 
candy and cajoling him to come to Dakshineshwar without the knowledge of his parents. This 
attempt at intimacy appears to parallel Chinu shankhari’s attraction for the boy Gadai who used 
to visit the former’s shop at night for procuring his free candy. Of course the cute Purna was 
regarded as a “part of Narayana and a spiritual aspirant possessing a high degree of sattva.” As 


Saradananda reports, 


on many occasions we saw the Master weeping to see Purna. Noticing our surprise at his behavior, he said one day: 
“You are wondering at my attraction toward Purna. I don't know what you would have felt had you seen my 


heartache when I first saw Naren and how restless I became then.” 


Slowly he brought Purna around. When, for the second time, he saw the boy, Ramakrishna 


fed him with his own hand like an affectionate mother and asked him, “Well, what do you think of me?” 
Overwhelmed by an extraordinary impulse of the heart swelling with devotion, Purna replied, “You are Bhagavan-- 


God.”378 


He treated the boy like a child by making him sit on his lap and lie in bed. However, in his 
dream, the Master was transformed into a naked village child playing with his naked playmate 
Purna. While describing this dream, Ramakrishna entered into his wonted samadhi.37? Swami 


Akhandananda reports that the Master had also entered into samadhi after having had a vision of 


Rama in underwear.389 The Master continued to think about his beloved kayet [Kayastha caste] 
devotee Purna even when he was in acute pain of the cancerous throat.**! 

Ramakrishna attracted a number of other youngsters from Baghbazar area of north 
Calcutta. One of them, the boy Paltu (nickname of Pramathanath Kar, son of a deputy 
magistrate) exercised an especial fascination for the Master. After they met for the first time, 
Ramakrishna said: “Come here once in a while....Would you accompany me wherever in 
Calcutta I go?” When the boy replied that he would try, the disappointed veteran exclaimed: 
“That’s a shrewd businessman’s answer.”382 Still another young boy, chhota Naren 
(Narendranath Mitra, the junior Narendra), caused a stir in the Master’s heart. M writes how 
“the Master went into samadhi while staring intently at the younger Naren.” The reporter is 
naturally awestruck and mystified: “Did he behold the divine in the pure-souled devotee?” Then, 
after a while, Ramakrishna told the young man: “I've been eager to see you. You’re okay. 
Come once in a while. Well, which do you prefer--knowledge or devotion?” Naren answered: 
“Only devotion.” Then the Master asked: “But how can you have devotion for someone unless 
you know him?” Ramakrishna’s interest in the young eager devotee was apparently on the rise. 
He then asked Naren to take off his shirt and said: “Let me examine your body....A good-sized 
chest, it’s fine. Come here from time to time.” M’s report: “Sri Ramakrishna was still in 
ecstasy.’°383 

He harbored a maternal love for young Rakhal whom he used to suckle and casting a 
fleeting glance at whom he used to be transported into a trance. The young Narayan exercised 


similar chemistry in Ramakrishna. As he himself confessed, 
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the sight of him arouses affection in me....You see, he has much mettle in him, otherwise how could he attract me to 
him even while I am listening to a kirtana? I had to go into the room. Leaving kirtana--that never happened 


before.384 


Why the Master had to go into seclusion having felt an unusual attraction for the boy cannot be 
explained easily. Ramakrishna was also quite fond of Vijaykrishna Goswami, who would drop 
his outfit while dancing ecstatically, to the utter delight of the Master.385 When Ramakrishna met 
Goswami’s friend Nityagopal Goswami, he “was so pleased at the sight of him that he could not 
enjoy his meal and in fact left it half-finished.”°8° He of course experienced instant samadhi 
after having placed his hand around young Baburam’s neck.387 Baburam was special in that the 
Master absolutely loved his touch.788 He was so impatient to look at the bare chest of young 
Subodh Ghosh (later Swami Subodhananda) before initiating him that his eyes reddened and 
eyes half closed (@ivanetra) and he himself unbuttoned the boy’s shirt. Thereafter he squeezed 
Subodh’s tongue and touched his body uttering “Awake, Ma Brahmamayi, awake!’’389 Even 
during the advanced stage of his illness, Ramakrishna’s attraction for boys remained quite strong. 
The handsome Bhavanath Chattopadhyay, Narendranath’s college mate, exercised great charm 
on the Master when he lay ill at Shyampukur, Calcutta. He insisted that the young man visit him 
more often than he actually did. As he told Bhavanath, he was not satisfied with his mere sight 
but he wished to touch him and converse with him intimately.°° He remarked to M that 
“Bhavanath came to Shyampukur dressed as a bridegroom and asked me, ‘How are you?’ I 
haven’t seen him since. I treat him that way for Narendra’s sake, but I am not interested in 


him.”39! 
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Ramakrishna’s regarding Bhavanath as a bridegroom or bor, while a commonplace funny 
Bengali description for a well-dressed male, has to be viewed in the context of his general 
attitude to males that we have been trying to understand. He once treated his devotee Surendra 
just as a woman would her lover. When Surendra visited the dying Master and offered him a 
garland of flowers, the latter took it from his neck and placed it around Surendra’s. Then 
Ramakrishna asked his devotee to massage his feet. His exchange of garland (a typical custom 
between husband and wife and also between a guru and his disciple) together with Surendra’s 
massaging his feet (the typical Bengali imagery of a young bride asking her man to render body 
service popularized by the Vaisnava poets in their lyrics on Radha and Krishna) had the cultural 
imprimatur for a guru’s behavior but yet had some deep, though unconscious, erotic 
implications.39? 

When in September 1885 Ramakrishna was visited by two admirers, including the 
teenager Manindrakrishna Gupta, he stared at his young visitor intently and whispered to him to 
see him alone the next day. The boy kept the tryst and the Master shed tears having seen him and 
then touched him. Thereafter, as Gupta recalled years later, Ramakrishna’s body “became stiff 
like a corpse.”393 His unabashed feeling for the young Harish Mustafi (Ramakrishna’s attendant 


after Hriday’s ouster) transcended his physical discomfort. As M reports: 


Shriramakrishna was then under Dr. Pratap [Majumdar, a homoeopath] during the advanced state of his throat 
cancer. He awoke at midnight and felt extremely restless. Harish, his attendant, was in the room. Rakhal was there 
also. Ramlal [Ramakrishna's nephew] was asleep on the verandah. The Master remarked later on: “As I was feeling 
extremely restless, I wanted to hug Harish. I felt a little better when the medicinal oil [Madhyamanarayan taila]| 


was applied on me and I began to dance.3%4 
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No doubt, the ageing mystic was quite aware of public reaction to his apparent fondness for 
his young devotees and he is reported to have confessed to his yearning for Narendra: “What 
will they think on seeing that I, an old fart [budo minse], am weeping and panting so much for 
him?...But by no means can I control myself.”395 In fact he was once reprimanded (though to 
little effect) by his dauntless devotee, the insufferable Pratapchandra Hazra. As Ramakrishna 
reported: “Hazra took me to task because I was anxious to see the boys. He asked, ‘when in fact 
do you think of God?’’%° Hazra is also reported to have observed that the saint was especially 
fond of rich and goodlooking boys.3%” In fact Ramakrishna's uncontrollable urge for youngsters 
forced M to procure them from his school and this even earned the hapless headmaster the 
sobriquet of “the kidnapping teacher.’398 However, the Master proffered a paramahamsa’s 
explanation for his feelings. Reputedly a paramahamsa himself, he claimed that a paramahamsa 
“like a child is not subject to any of the gunas [qualities such as sattva, rajas, or tamas|. That is 
why the paramahamsas l\et little boys come near them with a view to imitating their nature.’”399 

Ramakrishna’s attention also turned on a few young men who became his devotees. 
Once, on seeing Shivanath Shastri, he ran to embrace him and “so great was his delight that he 
fainted away from excess of emotion.” As Shastri reports, later inside the carriage on his way to 


Calcutta, 


Ramakrishna insisted upon sitting on my left-hand side on the seat. I could not understand his meaning. But as the 
carriage started, he covered his head with his chudder or covering sheet, in the fashion of young married women of 
Bengal. He said, “Can’t you see I am a woman for the time being; I am travelling with my lover.” Saying this he 
threw his arm around my waist and began to make short of dancing movement, seated as he was, as a mark of great 


pleasure. At this point there came on his fit or trance.40° 
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Ramakrishna expressed a sentiment for Keshab which was similar to the one for Shastri. 
Once, on seeing his Brahmo devotee and his companions approach Dakshineshwar in a 
steamboat, Ramakrishna eagerly rushed to meet them before they embarked. When restrained by 
a devotee he exclaimed: “Buzz off! Radha is now on her way to Shyam!” After having boarded 
the steamer, he embraced Sen, saying, “You’re Shyam and I am Radha, you Shyam and me 
Radha.”’4°! Years ago, he had undergone another episode of feminization, when alone with his 
doting employer Mathur Biswas, he had felt himself to be a Sita being abducted by Ravana. 

Ramakrishna was affected even by perfect strangers. While watching a dramatic 
performance at the Star Theater he was delighted to see a young man from Khardah standing 
behind his chair. “He held the young man’s hand and conversed. He said from time to time, 
‘Please sit down here. I feel charged up [uddipan] if you stay here.’ He fondled the young man’s 
hands and lovingly petted his face.’’4°? Having met an Indian Quaker named Prabhudayal Mishra 
and exchanged some spiritual niceties with him, Ramakrishna was so overwhelmed by his new 
acquaintance that he saw his vision in the pose of a vira (in tantric lexicon, which was used here, 
vira means an aggressive male in a sexual context) in the latrine and could not achieve clearance. 
Reportedly, he kept on staring at the man and laughing ecstatically. Moments earlier, Misra had 
disrobed himself to show his undergarment, a monk’s kaupina.403 The Master’s idea of a true 
devotee was charged with sexual imagery. He compared a devotee to a flower and God’s 
manifestation in himself to getting a little juice after much sucking. And he asked M: “Have 


you understood this?’’404 
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IV 
Evidently Ramakrishna was curious to see the young male physique, especially the male 


chest and probably the genitalia. As Saradananda writes, 


talking to a boy [Akhandananda] one day at Dakshineshwar on various topics, he said, “Could you tell what this is? 
I can't keep a piece of cloth on my loins--it does not stay there. I don't even know when it has slipped off. I, an old 
fart, go about naked. Yet I don’t feel embarrassed. Previously I had no idea at all as to who saw me. Realizing that 
some of those who see me might feel embarrassed, I now keep a piece of cloth on my lap. Could you move about 
among people naked like me?” The boy replied, “Sir, I am not sure, but I can take off my cloth if you say so.” He 
said, “Just let me see. Go round the temple courtyard with your cloth tied round your head.” The boy said, “I can’t 


do that but I can do so in front of you only.’’4°5 


Akhandananda describes how the Master, himself nude, initiated him on a Saturday night at 
Dakshineshwar by stripping him of his outfit, making him sit in a relaxed pose (sukhasana), 
squeezing his tongue, and sleeping with him on the same mat in the verandah outside of his 
room.4°© Another young man, Saradaprasanna Mitra (later Swami Trigunatitananda), delighted 
Ramakrishna by stripping himself naked when asked.*°’ His adult devotee Girish, despite his 
occasional crude and rude behavior, earned a special niche in the paramahamsa 5 heart after the 
latter, reportedly, had a vision of him in dream as a naked boy jumping into his lap and 
disappearing into his body.4°8 

Ramakrishna almost scandalized Maharsi Devendranath Tagore by asking him to remove 
his shirt in order to examine his chest with a view to determining the great aristocrat's spiritual 
potential.4°° He recalled in 1885 how during the days of his Vedantic training under Totapuri he 
loved to touch the penis of a naked boy emanating from his body—an unmistakable hint of 


autoerotism. He even confessed (while advancing toward the young Haripada Mitra--Haripadar 
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prati agrasar haiya) that while he was engaged in Tantrika practices with Yogeshwari, he used to 
“worship” the cocks (dhan, literally “treasure”) of young boys with flower and sandal-paste.4!° 
He is reported to have “touched” Vijay Goswami’s penis in ecstasy with a view to driving the 
latter’s lust away.*!! On another occasion, when he was meditating under the bel-tree, he 


confronted a vicious personality [papapurusa] and said: 


he [papapurusa] allured me in various ways during my meditation. Appearing as an English soldier, he wanted to 
give me wealth, prestige, pleasure of sex et cetera. I began to pray to Ma. It's very confidential. She appeared and I 


said to her, “Kill him, Ma!’’4!2 


But an English boy whom Ramakrishna saw leaning against a tree in the Calcutta Maidan 
(a vast open meadow in downtown Calcutta, on the bank of the Hooghly River) reminded him of 
Krishna. “He stood with his body bent in three places. As soon as I saw him, the longing for 
Krishna arose in me,” the Master recalled. Then the inevitable happened. At the sight of the 
Lord, Ramakrishna the Radha “fell into a trance.”4!3 There are two intriguingly suggestive 
reports. Just a couple of months after Ramakrishna’s death, his beloved devotee M had a dream 
on 15 May 1887, in which he saw his Master proceeding to kiss his mouth and fill it with his 
saliva.4!4 One could easily interpret this as M’s unconscious homoerotic desire. However, this 
might very well be a fabricated account that reveals his anxiety for recognition as the leader of 
the Master’s flock. It is known that there developed an unspoken rivalry among some of 
Ramakrishna’s intimate devotees (and disciples). Naren, and following him, Niranjan (later 
Swami Niranjananada), Shashi (later Swami Ramakrishnananda), and Sharat (later Swami 
Saradanana), had already scored one up by ingesting the dying cancer patient’s saliva and 


thereby proving a genuine love for their guru.4!5 We can easily see Mahendranath’s winning a 
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laurel in dream. There is also a strange report by a brahmachari named Hiralal, who lived in the 
Pancavati for some time and who saw one night (actually early morning, around 1:30 a.m.) 
someone walking toward Ramakrishna’s room. He followed the prowler but lost sight of him. 


He then knocked on the door of the Master’s room, but it did not open.*!6 


Vv 

Yet, it is quite problematic to pronounce Ramakrishna a homosexual though, by 
manipulating the sources legitimated by the use of his hermeneutic tool of “personal symbols” or 
the Bogomilian gnosis Kripal is determined to declare the saint a Western type gay guru.*!’ 
Kripal writes that Ramakrishna was “not particularly attracted to women in the first place” and 
that “assuming the nature of women allowed him...to kill what desire he had for women and to 
nourish his more natural desire for men.’’4!8 He further states that Ramakrishna “also took on the 
nature of a woman to live with and lie down with Mathur..."4!9. This is a preposterously 
misleading conclusion from Ramakrishna’s report that he was occasionally invited by Sejobabu 
(Mathur) and Sejoginni (Jagadamba) to sleep with them. Mathur may very well have been 
attracted by the effeminate young priest and he could possibly have been a bisexual man, but to 
presume that Ramakrishna “slept” (in the Western sense) with his employer because he was a 
natural gay is ridiculous. Ramakrishna’s direct disciple Hariprasanna Chattopadhyay (later 
Swami Vijnanananda) wrote in his Paramahamsa-Charita (1902): “It is well-known that when 
Mathur was staying Janbazar, Ramakrishna used to sleep in a separate bedstead in the same 


bedroom occupied by Mathur and his wife.’42° 
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To complicate the matter further Kripal unhesitatingly allows himself to fall into his 
bizarre speculation that Ramakrishna feared being sodomized and yet felt an urge to sodomize 
others and this conflict was played out in his diarrhea (opening of the “secret door’, that is anus) 
and constipation (shutting up of the “secret door”). Ramakrishna’s ecstatic states in “fecal 
contexts” or his “wildly swinging “back door’,” in other words, the saint’s anus, constitutes his 
“secret.”42! Kripal’s psychoanalytic mumbojumbo is at its ludicrous best in his bold assertion 
that the “association between the secret and the act of defecation is rooted in Ramakrishna's 
experiences of being ‘entered’ through the secret door of the anus and his consequent desire to 
enter the same secret door of others.’’422 

There is no evidence in the literature for Ramakrishna’s homosexual antipathy toward 
women. Nor is there any contemporary account accusing him of homosexual behavior. None of 
his disciples or devotees was ever reported to be sexually attracted to their cohorts. Even the 
young Rakhal who had sucked his Master’s nipples grew to be a normal male adult. So was the 
case with Premananda, Akhandananda, and Purna Ghosh. Narendranath of course regarded 
Ramakrishna's unbridled sentiments for him with benign contempt. Thus the paramahamss 
Dakshineshwar was an erotic community in that it was a place where the aging Master enjoyed 
lots of fun and frolicks [phachkimi]| with youngsters, but it was never a haven for homosexuals. 
Kripal endeavors, unnecessarily, to make the community of Dakshineshwar not just erotic but 
homoerotic with such contrived evidence as Ramakrishna’s description of his disciples’ “love for 


Dr. [Mahendralal] Sarkar with a fairly obvious sexual metaphor: >Because you are coming, the 


lovers stay awake, dress up, and tidy up the bedchamber.”*?3 The actual passage in the KM reads: 


“Shriramakrishna (Daktarer prati)—‘Seki!--era tomay kata bhalobase! Tumi asbe bale basak- 
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shayya kare jege thake’” [“Shriramakrishna (to the doctor): ‘What (are you saying)! How much 
they love you! They tidy up the bedroom and stay awake in expectation of your visit’.”]*?+ The 
Master’s statement was made in the context of Sarkar’s disapproval of worshipping Ramakrishna 
as a god and it was specifically a rebuttal of the doctor’s fear that even “his ‘best friends’ regard 
him as cruel and merciless.” He then expressed his anxiety: “Maybe you will all kick me out.” 
In his characteristic rustic (and somewhat effeminate) metaphor Ramakrishna sought to reassure 
his physician that the intensity of love his boys have for him is comparable to that of a woman 
for her husband. Kripal’s literalness and culturally vacuous interpretation of Ramakrishna's 
rhetoric is a characteristic feature of the KC.425 

Ramakrishna, we must recall, used to be so excited at the sight of women that he 
would either run to the temple or invoke the strategy of escape by getting into samadhi. His 
attraction for young boys that may be considered as muted pedophilia is often associated with 
aging impotent males. But Ramakrishna, a typical Bengali male, could easily absorb femininity 
and yet remain heterosexual in orientation. His becoming a woman or his attraction for boys was 
pathogenic and not “natural” as they are for the drag queens and gay men of Kripal’s society. 
Like most Bengali males of his day, his sexual orientation was heterosexual. His description of 
pleasure derived from love of Krishna was couched in unmistakable heterosexual terms. His 
often comparing carnal love to divine love and valorizing the latter revealed his recognition of 
heterosexuality as a potent feeling that needed to be overcome or transcended. 

Unfortunately, his inscrutable inability to express himself as a male4#26 kept him 
strangely attracted to females with what must be called a “negative fascination.” He wanted to 


be a female himself because, for him, the woman, kamini, was a quintessentially erotic being. As 
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a child he had peeked at naked women bathing in the Haldarpukur and, reportedly, remained 
indifferent at the sight. He probably began to consider his male physique with a penis an 
obstacle to his desire for assuming a female identity. Hence his psychic castration and his 
attention to the genitals of other males. Most probably, his habit of seeing naked youngsters had 
to do with this mental state. His ecstasy was induced by touching his favorite young devotees. 
He developed a few strategies for touching or petting the body (occasionally the penis, as was 
the case with Vijaykrishna Goswami, whose cock he calmed by his “touch’”) of devotees—the 
only sexual option for an impotent male. He may not have been open and active like a modern 
homosexual. However, his behavior could possibly be psychologically explained as a surrogate 
for heterosexuality he could not practice due to his personal condition, though it was seen as his 
mystical longing or his vyakulata (sometimes as a mother and sometimes as an intimate 
companion) for his devotees and disciples. 

Ramakrishna, we might speculate, remained tragically conscious of his sexuality. This is 
not to claim that he was ambivalent and unconscious, though somewhat willing, homosexual in 
his early life and a deliberate, conscious, even “unashamed”, gay as he grew older. Nor do 
Ramakrishna’s so-called tantric experiments mean that he found tantric eroticism as a convenient 
spiritual conduit through which to channel his awakened homosexuality.42”7 Yet, in spite of his 
almost manic obsession with sexual imageries and metaphors, his vehement protestation of his 
sexual innocence together with his pleadings for divine love or divine sex made him a distinct 
spiritual personality, a realized saint, in the eyes of his disciples, devotees, and admirers. His 
spiritual persona was further bolstered by his deliberate projection of an image of himself as a 


woman with a penchant for lachrymose affection. The outcome of a puzzling combination of 
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feminine tendency and habits legitimized by the Vaisnava myths and traditions of Bengal was 
quite useful for propagandizing the advent of a macranthropos—a “great man” or a Godman. 
His diffuse eroticism provided a powerful source for his universal compassion and was 
sublimated in his religion of love that transformed the erotic community of Dakshineshwar into a 


mart of bliss (anander hatbajar).48 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Ramakrishna’s Holy Insanity and Ecstasy 


“Ramakrishna is a veritable colossus of mystical experience.” 


K.P.S. Choudhary. “Mystic Experiences of Ramakrishna,” 557. 


I 
Ramakrishna has been famous and popular as the pagal Thakur, “mad Master’ of 


Dakshineshwar. His so-called madness has nothing do with our clinical concept of mental 
derangement or lunacy, but it is an acceptable and respectable erratic and often funnily crazy 
behavior culturally associated with the state of a mystic in direct liaison with divinity. In 
other words, the madness of a religious individual is divine madness or divyonmattata.429 
Thus madness denoting freedom from or transcendence of the social norm has been very 
much a part of Hindu tradition. Even some of the popular Hindu Gods and Goddesses like 
Shiva, Krishna, Chamunda, or Kali are mad. The Bhakti movement has produced numerous 
saints who appear, from the standpoint of society, crazy, but they represent an indifference to 
the phenomenal world. Among such crazy saints mention may be made of Tukaram, 
Ramdas, Nabha Das, Bilwamangal, or Chaitanya, who were all male, and Mirabai, or 
Keramatbibi, who were female. 

Ramakrishna, however, consciously and forcefully imitated the reported ecstatic 
behavior of Shri Chaitanya. He was convinced that Chaitanya’s “renunciation was so great 
that when Sarvabhauma poured sugar on his tongue it did not even melt but simply 


evaporated into air.”2 He also borrowed his ideas of the five sthayi bhavas (permanent 
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emotional state or mood) from Chaitanyite Vaishnavism: shanta (calm), dasya (service), 
sakhya (companionship), vatsalya (childlike naiveté), and madhurya (sweet love). Chaitanya 
emphasized Radha’s madhura bhava as the lover of Krishna. An expert mimic, Ramakrishna 
also impersonated the Radha of folklore and in fact frequently recommended the technique of 
raganuga bhakti, that is, devotion of love, to his disciples. As “Chaitanya’s beauty, dancing, 
and ecstasy marked him as special and implied his divinity,”3 Ramakrishna’s alleged good 
looks, kirtanas, dances, and trances led to his phenomenal popularity. 

According to Ramakrishna, madness as world weariness implied vairagya, which is 
the outcome of meritorious acts of past lives and superior to samskara, which constitutes the 
inherited traits from previous births. This is so because madness is the characteristic trait of 
the final birth.4 Hence crazy or “ghoulish behavior is the trait of a perfect jnani [knower] who 
does not practice discrimination in food and purity. A man of perfect knowledge and a 
perfect idiot betray similar characteristics.”> Hence his spiritual battle cry: “Be mad! Be 
crazy with love of God!’ We need not impute any ideological appeal on the master’s 
divyonmattata [divine madness], as a distinguyished historian has attempted to theorize 


tendentiously.% 


II 
We know all about Ramakrishna’s spritual struggles including his divine madness 
from his personal reminiscences, as described in the KM or the LP, or Vivekananda’s several 
speeches and writings. This fact presents a real problem about the authenticity of these 


experiences. One can never be sure about the motives behind these reports. Swami 
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Saradananda has little difficulty in testing the genuineness of the Master’s visions and bhavas 
and thus he declares: “If we want to test the truth of the vision...there is no other means than 
to believe in what the Master told his antaranga devotees about his own personality.”’ The 
Swami also relies on the reports of two contemporaries, Mathur Biswas and Kenaram 
Bhattacharya in particular as well as “the words of the sadhakas and siddhas who came to 
Dakshineshwar at that time’’’ (meaning, at the initial stage of Ramakrishna’s madness). 

From the LP one can distil an approximate chronology of Ramakrishna’s divine 
madness which lasted, mutatis mutandis, from the time of his employment at the Kali temple 
of Dakshineshwar in 1856 to the conclusion of his Vedantic training from Totapuri in 1866. 
It appears that right from the beginning of his appointment as the temple priest Ramakrishna 
began to betray his crazy behavior. A plausible explanation would be that he did not want to 
carry on the dull daily routine of boring rituals, as he really was not capable of any sustained 
responsible or regular undertaking. He knew that Mathuranath fancied the young Bhatchaj 
and thus his stay at Dakshineshwar would not be threatened. Moreover, he began to perform 
strange acts so that he aroused all kinds of curiosity among people. He would worship 
himself with flowers and gorge foods consecrated to the Goddess or something somewhat 
bizarre. His ecstatic excesses celebrated in the literature as his divvonmattata (“divine 


madness’’) expressed themselves as insane behavior. On his own admission, 


in my mad state I used to tell people what was right without caring for anybody. Once I found Jai Mukhujjye 
[Mukherjee] unmindful while counting rosary on the Baranagar Ghat. I went to him and delivered two slaps. 


One day Rasmani visited Dakshineshwar and came to the Kali temple. She used to visit during the ceremony 
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and ask me to sing one or two numbers. I was singing but noticed that she was unattentive. Instantly—two 


slaps.° 


The ZP has it that Mathur became curious about the priest when he came to hear 
canards about the young man’s “various immoral [avaidha] erotic [premapurna] behavior 
which was considered quite superfluous and unnecessary by the people.”!° Biswas began to 
visit the temple secretly (leaving his world of work and amusement in Calcutta) and not only 
found the ecstatic young man the “living image of love and simplicity” but even beheld Kali 
when looking at him face to face and Shiva when he turned back.!! This period was marked 
by a growing intimacy between the enchanted Biswas and the ecstatic Bhatchaj. The former 
took the priest to his Janbazar residence in Calcutta, custom ordered for him sets of gold and 
silver jewelry befitting a woman, bought gold and silver crockeries for his meals, and began 
to take him for a ride around the Maidan and other places of recreation in the city.!? 
Meanwhile Ramakrishna had succeeded in getting his nephew Hriday to perform the daily 
priestly chores of the temple.!% 

Ramakrishna told his devotees at the beginning of 1884 that he used to sit in the 
Panchavati and became mad “in course of time.”!4 Reportedly, he used to meditate alone at 
night under an amalaki tree for he believed that “according to the scriptures anyone 
meditating under an amalaki tree has his desires fulfilled.”!5 One day Hriday saw his uncle 
meditating completely naked and feared that the latter had gone off his rocker.!6 The Master 
once recalled how his mad condition was witnessed by one Narayan Shastri, a saint “with a 
bamboo pole on [his]...shoulder,” and diagnosed as mad.!7 Ramakrishna further reported on 


his vision “of particles of light like groups of fireflies” and on his burning sensation. His 
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burning sensation became so acute during the period of his madhura bhava (1863-64) that he 
was prescribed various ointments and oils by physicians, though to little effect. At last he 
received a lucky charm from a Shakta lawyer of Barasat village, which seemed to work.!8 
However, by 1861, his condition was confirmed as a sacred disease by two important 
individuals. A physician from eastern Bengal named Durgaprasad Sen (most probably the 
brother of the famous physician Gangaprasad), having “listened to the symptoms of his 
affliction,” felt that Ramakrishna was “in a state of divine madness” [divyonmad avastha].'° 
Then Bhairavi Yogeshwari declared Ramakrishna's condition as mahabhava, the condition 


that befell Radha and Chaitanya.2° 


Ul 

Saradananda observes that Ramakrishna was considered insane by “the ordinary 
people” because of his crazy behavior.2! Perhaps Mathur was right in thinking that “due to an 
excess of devotion” the young priest was suffering from a psychosomatic disorder. He knew, 
for example, that Ramakrishna was a chronic patient of acidity and flatulence and “believed 
that physical illness produced in the Master a sort of mental derangement which manifested 
itself as excessive devotional mood, and tried to turn his mood by reasoning with him.”22 He 
and his mother-in-law, Rani Rasmani, also “thought that the Master’s mental derangement, 
caused by unbroken continence, was manifesting itself as spiritual restlessness.”23 In fact, 
Ramakrishna himself felt that his visions aggravated his indigestion caused by overeating 
during his ecstatic mood: “Day and night would roll by when I was in ecstatic state. Next 


morning these ecstasies would be washed out of my bowels.”24 
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Most probably, he was forced to get married by his mother and concerned members 
of his family who believed the young man’s crazy condition to be an outcome of his 
repressed rut. He of course chose a bride of five years for himself in 1859 and, as was the 
custom then, the married child returned to her parents after the nuptial. Ramakrishna earned 
the nickname of kshyapa jamai or “nutty son-in-law” by the people of Jairambati, his in- 
laws’ village. Whenever he would visit his in-laws, the village women would blow conch 
shell and spread holy water on the path along which they would take their village's son-in- 
law to his wife's home. We are told that the reason for Ramakrishna's ceremonious reception 
by the residents of Jairambati was their attempt to cure Ramakrishna of his malady by that 
ritual.25 

Perhaps Ramakrishna’s another explanation for his bhava makes a good 
psychological point. Like many religious minded people all over the world, he suffered from 
a deep guilt complex and was acutely aware of the existence of an evil self (Papapurusa) 


within. As he said: 


At the time of performing sandhya [evening rituals] worship, when I used to think that the Papapurusa within 
was burnt up according to scriptural prescriptions, who could know then that the Papapurusa really resided 


inside the body and it could in fact be burnt and destroyed!26 


He even described the process of the annihilation of the evil self within him: 


One day, while I was sitting in the Panchavati, I saw that a jet-black hideous looking man with red eyes came 


reeling, as if drunk, out of this (showing his own body) and walked before me....Another person of placid mien, 
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in ochre robe with a trident in hand (Siddhapurusa, that is a realized renouncer) similarly came out from the 


body, attacked the other, and killed him. 


Reportedly his six month-long burning sensation subsided after he had the vision of the 


destruction of the Papapurusa by the Siddhapurusa.?’ 


IV 

Ramakrishna claimed to have undergone a very important spiritual experience with 
Yogeshwari during his state of divine madness. This episode of his spiritual career is 
enveloped in mystery and mystification, especially in his first biography by Ram Datta, 
which contains lurid details of his practices with the bamni (brahmani, the popular 
designation of Yogeshwari by the Master). Over the years, various writers, including Jeff 
Kripal, have built an elaborate mystical and tantric explanation of this experience the 
authenticity of which is difficult to determine. What one can gather about the Master- 
bhairavi story is that Yogeswari suddenly appeared at Dakshineshwar, apparently from 
nowhere, sometime in 1861. As has been mentioned earlier, she probably was a bhairavi 
from the region of Dakshineshwar which abounded in numerous bhairavi chakras. She 
appears to have a rather mysterious and muddy past and we have Ram Datta’s admission: 
“We have heard many tales about the brahmani but we hesitate to divulge them to the 
public.”28 It is likely that she had heard about the capricious young priest of the Kali temple. 
She could have also been procured either by Hriday who was a regular participant in the local 
bhairavi chakras or by Mathuranath to provide an acceptable imprimatur for the strange state 


of young Ramakrishna. A resourceful woman possessed of charisma and cunning, 
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Yogeshwari easily influenced the young man with her charm, alleged erudition, and feminine 
care. Naturally, “the affection and attraction at first sight between the Master and the 
Brahmani increased day by day.”29 

Ramakrishna was greatly impressed by the bhairavi, and the various books she 
carried with her: books on tantra, Chaitanya Bhagavata, and Chaitanya Charitamrita. The 
Master understood his ecstatic condition as something “like a huge elephant entering a small 
hut” shaking it to its foundations and shattering it.3° She even suggested a clinical cure for his 
malady--garlands and sandal paste--and sure enough, it worked.3! Most certainly the bhairavi 
had some plan for herself and the young priest. A shrew out and out, Yogeshwari could not 
stand him paying attention to his newly wedded wife, Sarada. “We have heard,” writes the 
author of the LP, “that she used to be jealous at the Master's giving occasional instructions to 
the Holy Mother.”2 Even Saradamani said: “She was a little hotheaded. She used to boss 
over me always. She would tell me at times, ‘You must keep Pantabhat [boiled rice soaked 
in cold water overnight--a delicacy in rural Bengal] for me; otherwise I shall pierce you with 
my trident!’ Hearing this I would get frightened.”33 We learn from Gambhirananda how in 
1867 young Sarada rushed to Kamarpukur from her parental home (where she had been 
staying since her marriage at five some eight years ago) to live with her husband who had 
been playing child with his newfound spiritual mother, Yogeshwari, and how the latter 
resorted to all sorts of intimidation to torment the frightened teenager.34 

Yogeshwari, reportedly, taught her eager but utterly confused disciple sixty-four 


Tantras including sadhana with “the skulls of five creatures, including that of a human 
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being,” which she procured personally.2> Subsequently she tried to train him in sodashi 


puja--the Tantrika ritual with a young female. As Ramakrishna recalled: 


On one occasion, I saw, that the Brahmani had brought at night—nobody knows from where—a beautiful 
woman in the prime of her youth, and said to me, “Baba, worship her as Devi.” When the worship was 


finished, she said, “Sit on her lap, Baba, and perform japa.” 


At this point Ramakrishna realized the gravity of the situation; next, there might be a 


command to act on her as a Tantrika hero. “I was seized with fear,” the Master recalled, 


wept piteously, and said to Ma, “O Ma, what are your commands to one who has taken refuge in you? Where is 
the ability of your feeble child to perform this feat?” As soon as I said so, I felt my heart was filled with divine 
power. And no sooner had I, uttering the mantras, sat on the lap of the woman, like one possessed, unaware of 


what I was doing, than I fell into a trance.36 


There is a hint that the brahmani herself wished to have a ritual sexual relationship 
with her young disciple presumably with a view to making him her spiritual partner in the 
heroic mode of the Tantrikas, as she was a follower of the vira mode of Tantra?’ She 
attempted, albeit cautiously, to instil erotic feelings into Ramakrishna’s “innocent” mind. To 


quote Saradananda, 


When the Brahmani came, the Master’s mind was filled with the contemplation of Divine 
Motherhood....Therefore we clearly understand why he addressed her as “mother" as soon as he saw her and 
like a child sat, at times, on her lap, taking food from her hand. We have heard from Hriday that whenever the 
Brahmani under the mood of the gopis of Vraja sang songs of madhura bhava, he did not like that mood and 


requested her to stop them and sing instead songs expressive of the motherhood of God.8 
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Ramakrishna was already aware of the ulterior motive of middle-aged women in 
respect of younger men they ostensibly treated as their son. He used to remark about his 
female devotees that “the mood and attitude of Gopala or vatsalya bhava was not good for 
them, because that mood degenerated eventually” [ai vatsalya thekei abar tacchilya hai].°° 
The clever Yogeshwari “rightly understood the Master’s mental state and started immediately 
singing songs as the female attendant of the Mother of the Universe; or introduced songs full 
of the outburst of affection of Yashoda for the Vrajagopal.”40 It is well known that 
Ramakrishna enjoyed erotic songs based on the theme of madhura relationship between 
Radha and Krishna. However, he could not afford to encourage the bhairavi to sing those 
numbers with a young man on her lap, though reportedly, he once sat on the bhairaviu’s lap 
in the state of Gopala and sucked her breasts.*! It was most probably the fear of bhairavi the 
female that led him to suggest that she stay away from Dakshineshwar as her continued 
presence in the temple “would spark public rumour.” Consequently she fixed her abode on 


Devamandal’s Ghat at Ariadaha a couple of miles north of Dakshineshwar.42 


Vv 
Ramakrishna’s bhavas were expressed in the bouts of samadhi he experienced. His 
divinity was popularized and reaffirmed by his frequent public ecstasies coupled with his 
regular pleadings for divine delirium. It is thus necessary for us to understand the nature and 
function of samadhi. It is first of all an experience that falls within the ambit of yogic 


exercises. The yogi or the mystic devotee who wishes to achieve true union (yoga) of the 
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human soul with God, edeavors to master a triple technique of samyama (“going together” or 
“vehicle”), the three yvogangas (“members of yoga”): concentration (dharana), meditation 
(dhyana), and stasis (samadhi). These spiritual exercises have to be undertaken only after the 
successful completion of hathayoga (physiological exercies), ““when the yogi has succeeded 
in completely dominating his body, his subconscious and psycochemical flux.” 

Samadhi or “enstasis” is the pinnacle of yogic experience in which the adept grasps 
"the form of object without the help of categories or imagination (kalpana)...a state in which 
the object reveals itself ‘in itself’ (svarupa).”* The samadhi achieved by concentrating 
thought on an object is samprajnata samadhi (differentiated enstasis) while the one achieved 
without the intervention of “otherness” is asamprajnata samadhi (undifferenitated enstasis). 
The differentiated enstasis consists of four stages: savitarka (argumentative), nirvitarka 
(non-argumentative), savichara (reflexive), and nirvichara (super-reflexive).“ According to 
Dr. Kakar, the highest stage of samadhi is moksa, which is, a la Vrihadaranyaka Upanisad, 
“entry into brahman, a merging with brahman, eating of brahman, breathing of brahman’s 
spirit.” In other words, “it is the unity of self and the world.”45 Samadhi, according to the 
Rajayoga school, is a prelude to moksa. However, as Kakar argues, “the perfect samadhi or 
yoga is the closest approximation...experiencially and psychologically, to what moksha may 
conceivably mean.”’46 In Freudian parlance, this is the stage of “oceanic 


feeling” (Ewigkeitsgeftihl). 


VI 
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Ramakrishna, a doctor ecstaticus par excellence, defined samadhi as “the 
dissolution of the mind’’47 and tried to explain samadhi through tantric terminology. As he 


said: 


The Kulakundalini is the Muladhara. When it is aroused, it passes along the Susumna nerve, goes through the 
centers of Swadhisthana, Manipura, and so on, and at last reaches the head. This is called the movement of the 


Mahavayu. It leads to samadhi. 


He talked of various categories of samadhi: jada samadhi in which there is no conscious of 
‘TY and chetana samadhi which is attained through the path of bhakti, and such like.4? Once 
the Master provided what must be considered as a zoological description of various samadhis 


to Girish. According to it, 


there are five kinds of samadhi. First, the ant movement—the Mahavayu rising up like an ant. Second, the fish 
movement. Third the serpent movement. Fourth, the bird movement--just as the birds fly from one branch to 
another. Fifth, the monkey movement in which he Mahavayu reaches the head with one jump, as it were, 


followed by samadhi.°° 


On another occasion, Ramakrishna described other types of samadhi: the sthita 
samadhi (when the aspirant stays for a long time in a state of unconsciousness) and unmana 
samadhi (a condition which permits sudden withdrawal from the phenomenal world and 
union with God). The sthita equals to jada and it culminates in nirvikapla samadhi. The 
chetana equals to bhava which constitutes a somewhat lower category of samadhi in which 


a trace of ‘I’ remains for the sake of enjoyment and taste of the phenomenal world. 
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However, either kind of samadhi cannnot be comprehended until one has given up kamini- 
kanchana.°! 

Ramakrishna, reputedly, experienced samadhi when he was six or seven, at the 
sight of white cranes flying in the sky overcast with dark cloud. This was hardly a spiritual 
experience, but his next reputed samadhi occurred two years later when he was singing a 
prayer song dedicated to the village deity Vishalaksi or Vishalaksmi. A third episode of this 
state occurred, probably later, when he was acting the part of Shiva in a yatra at the Pyne 
residence in Kamarpukur.°2 Ramakrishna claimed that he was an adept in the skill of 
attaining the nirvikalpa samadhi, in the mystery of which he was inducted by his naked 
mentor Totapuri.>3 Reportedly, he was in the nirvikalpa state for six months and this spiritual 
feat was indeed remarkable because, according to him, ordinary mortals can live only for 


twenty-one days in that state. He clearly recalled that in his nirvikalpa condition 


he had no clue as to the passing of days and nights. Just as flies enter into the nostrils and the mouth of a 
corpse, so they entered into mine though I had no consciousness. The hair became matted on account of 


accumulation of dust. I perhaps urinated and defecated unconsciously. 


He was saved, he said, fortunately for the good of the world, by a holy man with “a 
stick like ruler in hand,” who recognized Ramakrishna’s condition and “knew that a lot of 
Mother’s work was yet to be done through this body; if it could be preserved, many people 
would benefit.”54 It is puzzling how the Master could recall his condition and experience in a 
spiritual condition in which there was no consciousness of the ego or of the phenomenal 


world! His zoological explanation of samadhi is supposed to have been derived from an 
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anonymous holy man in Hrisikesh, whose experiences matched the Master’s. Ramakrishna, 
of course, maintained judiciously that samadhis could not be described adequately, they must 
be experienced. However, he considered the experience of samadhi—whatever it was like— 
ant, monkey, fish, or nirvikalpa—unwholesome, for he admitted haivng prayed to Kali to 


“cure” him of this.55 


Vil 

If samadhi, as Eliade maintains, is the pinnacle of yogic experience, then we must 
presume that Ramakrishna was a practitioner of yoga. However, we know that he never 
really mastered hathayoga, although he did try it once. He reports that one evening he felt an 
irritating sensation in his palate which bled and “the color of the blood was dark like the juice 
of bean leaves.” Though he was terribly scared, his anxieties and fears were put to rest by a 
sadhu who diagnosed his condition as the outcome of his practicing yoga.°° The significance 
or authenticity of this incident is shrouded in mystery though it should be noted that 
Ramakrishna had brought in a testimony form a holy man that he practiced yogic exercises. 
He also believed that his condition was caused by Haladhari’s curse on him. It is quite 
possible that Ramakrishna in fact was unable to undertake any physical exercise. The 
description of his physique as sabal o sutham (“strong and well-built”) by his admirers is a 
well-intentioned hyperbole at best.5’? Shivanath Shastri wrote that Ramakrishna’s 
“constitution...seems to have been naturally frail.”58 Protap Mozoomdar observed that even 
under forty years of age, the Master, though “well-formed naturally,” looked pitifully pale 


and shrunken, probably because of his austerities during the days of his sadhana.59 M wrote 
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that Ramakrishna had “a very frail constitution and his health had to be maintained with 
utmost care.” Keshab remakred that Ramakrishna “was such a delicate and extraordinary 
personality that he should be protected carefully just as a beautiful and expensive article has 


to be preserved in a glass case.”°0 We have Saradamani's personal testimony that her husband 


used to go to the country for recouping his health; for he suffered very much from digestive troubles at 
Dakshineshwar and said, “Pooh! The stomach is a store of filth which keeps on flowing out!” All this made the 


body repugnant to him, and he took no further care of it.°! 


Ramakrishna especially found basti (cleansing of the large intestine and the rectum 
by using anal pump), neti (cleansing of the nasal cavities by means of wires or threads 
introduced into the nostrils), and nauli (contraction of a muscular area of the abdomen in 
order to exert direct action on the functioning of the digestive apparatus) extremely difficult, 


almost impossible, to practice. Hence he said that 


a man practicing hathayoga is concerned with his body. He washes his intestines with a bamboo tube through 
his anus. He draws clarified butter and milk [symbolizing semen?] through his sexual organ. He learns how to 
manipulate his tongue through some exercises [possibly referring to the so-called “lion pose” in which the 


hathayogi sticks his tongue out in order to make his facial muscles firmer.2 


Hathayogis, the Master maintained, aspire not for the realization of God, but for a long life 
only.63 Moreover, as he announced, hathayoga was not efficacious for the Kaliyuga in which 


human beings have a short lifespan, depend on food for living, and need a lot of hazardous 
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and horrendous exercises with utmost care and correctness for a long time. Any slightest 


deviation from the rules of exercise and regimen would result in sure death. 


Therefore, it is not necessary to practice these things. Besides, is it not for the purpose of regulating the mind 
that one needs to control the vital air by practicing pranayama and the like? You will see that both the mind and 


the vital air will gradually be controlled through meditation and by devotion to God.™ 


Ramakrishna never openly confessed to his personal problems with yogic exercises. He, 
however, claimed that he never took “more than three days to succeed in any of the 
disciplines.”®> Being unread in the scriptures, he forbade Vedic scholarship and worship 
because it was unsuitable for the Kali Age. On the other hand, he had some smattering of 
tantra, as taught by Yogeshwari, and thus declated that it was suitable for Kaliyuga.® Above 


all, “the path of bhakti is good for Kaliyuga” because “it’s easy.”7 


Vill 
Ramakrishna’s frequent samadhi and his quick recovery from that state or his claim 
to maintain simultaneously an ecstatic state of unconsciousness and the normal conscious 
state appear to be incongruent with the traditional description and definition of stasis. 
According to Dr. Joshi of Saugar University, samadhi, properly speaking, “is a state which 


makes for an experience of equipoise (samatva),” and such a state “does not come and go; it 
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is once for all.” It is a permanent “state of liberation in bodily existence” and therefore “a 
samadhi that comes and goes...is really not a samadhi at all."°8 Dr. Kakar agrees that moksa 
or perfect samadhi “is not a temporary surge of oceanic feeling, but a constant and fully 
aware living-in-the ocean.”’69 

With a view to explaining the puzzling anomaly of vividly remembering the 
experiences of an unconscious state of mind, Ramakrishna used two Bengali words: bhava 
and ishwarakoti. He told mota bamun (‘fat Brahmin’) Prankrishna Mukhopadhyay that he 
had been commanded by Kali “to remain in bhava.”70 All Ramakrishna scholars insist that 
the Master used the word bhavamukha (literally meaning, “toward bhava,” that is, “on the 
verge of ecstasy,” and not quite “in ecstasy”’), though it is mentioned only once in the KM, 
where he speaks of Chaitanya in bhavamukha.” In his Introduction to the GR, Nikhilananda 
writes that “the Divine Mother asked Sri Ramakrishna...to remain in bhavamukha, on the 
threshold of relative consciousness, the borderline between the Absolute and the Relative.”72 
Monaranjan Basu obfuscates the meaning of the word by borrowing a Latin phrase from 
Isherwood--sub specie aeternitatis--and then equating it with bhavamukha instead of 
samadhi (as Isherwood did).73 Tapasyananda claims that the word is “for the first time given 
out by the Master himself, as he heard it from the commandment of the Divine Mother” and 
that “the concept...forms a contribution of his Vedantic thought.”74 More recently, Dr. Kripal 
adds his own interpretation to the existing pool by first translating bhava as “existence” and 
then claiming that Saradananda’s interpretation and use of the word bhavamukha was wrong 
because the Swami sought to predicate it on the Master’s Vedantic orientation, whereas, it 


points “to the ultimate truth of the Tantric dialectic and its preference for the dynamic, 
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dualistic, and devotional realities of the goddess over the seemingly dead truths [whatever 
they are] of Siva’s Vedanta.”75 

Ramakrishna is said to have declared that this skill of dwelling on the threshold is 
the monopoly of the specially gifted individuals: the ishwarakotis,’6 who are divine 
incarnations, superior to ordinary mortals, the jivakotis.” The latter are unable to return to the 
plane of relative consciousness after samadhi, “but incarnations and Jshwarakotis can go up 
as well as come down.””8 They are also qualified to experience mahabhava or prema.” There 
is a divine telos behind this scheme of things and that is, “when God Himself appears as a 
man, as an incarnation, he holds the key to the liberation of beings; then for the welfare of 
humanity he returns from samadhi.”80 Hence, claimed the Master, the natural inclination of 
his mind was to move upward—toward nirvikalpa, but he made an effort to bring his mind 
down to the realm of the mundane just for the sake of his devotees. He accomplished this 
feat by kindling artificially the desires for drinking water, eating soup, smoking tobacco, 
seeing or conversing with people. As he said, he constantly had to wrestle with his mind 
which, given the slightest opportunity, would sprint for the nirvikalpa.’! The message of this 
talk is obvious: the bodhisattva-like Master is an [shwarakoti, mandated by Heaven to 
liberate mankind and postpone his permanent merging with the Godhead. 

Shashadhar Zarkachudamani wrote that Ramakrishna was innocent of the fact that 
nirvikalpa samadhi “was possible only after having mastered the numerous stages of 


samadhi.” According to the tarkachudamani, the Master’s trance state 


was not the product of any spiritual exercise. More likely it was the effect of some condition of the brain. 
Those with feeble brain become senseless even by the impact of the most trivial incidents. This may happen 


even on hearing a song.82 
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Among modern scholars only Professor Dhar boldly and judiciously asserted that the Master 
suffered from bouts of catalepsy—‘a condition of stupor with or without loss of 
consciousness.”’83 

Actually speaking, samadhi or syncope (‘a fainting or swooning and other kinds of 
loss or absence of consciousness”’84) was an escape mechanism for Ramakrishna—escape 
from the distresses, dilemmas, and anxieties of the real world into the safe haven of a psychic 
moratorium or, to borrow Fliess's phrase, a “hypnotic evasion.”85 This condition appears to 
be corroborated by the Master's own admission. During the advanced stage of his terminal 
cancer, when told by the physician to control his emotions, Ramakrishna said: “During 
ecstasy the illness of the throat remains in one corner.’’8° Saradananda writes how the mere 
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mention of the word “hemp,” “wine,” etc—something that Ramakrishna did not desire—he 
would go into samadhi. We learn further that “the strange Master enter[ed] into samadhi 
uttering the name of that part of the female body, at the name of which, our civilized but 
conceited mind...is filled with the idea of vile enjoyment.”8’ Ramakrishna’s samadhi served 
also as an escape from anger. Once when Ramlal touched his uncle’s pate while giving him 


oil massage (a daily chore), the Master became furious and “then he suddenly went into 


samadhi.”’88 


Dr. Kakar writes: 
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Some psychologists have interpreted the striving for moksa [perfect samadhi] as a response to environmental 
stress—that is, a regression to the undifferentiated phase of infancy in which child and mother are united in the 
symbolic intimacy, and withdrawal to a (potentially controllable) inner world of personal experience. As a 
partial explanation of the psychological basis of such a cultural ideal and in the case of some individual Hindus, 


this explanation may be true enough.®? 


In Ramakrishna’s case, however, as Shashadhar TJarkachudamani had observed, any 
powerful emotion—thought of sex or any stimulus such as fear or fantasy or sheer desire to 
achieve dramatic effects for a certain activity—all these were contexts or pretexts for his 
sinking into a state of divine delirium or samahi.9° 

It is quite likely that the memory of childhood trauma (sexual abuse) rendered 
Ramakrishna an easy and frequent prey to hypnotic trances in later life. Lloyd DeMause has 
suggested a “linkage between childhood abuse and adult psychoses.” It may also be 
possible that by constant practice Ramakrishna developed a habit or mania for being on high 
whenever possible, and he could do nothing about this so-called “sacred disease.”92 An 
“ecstasy edict,” he went into samadhi in 1868 while listening to a veena recital by 
Maheshchandra Sarkar as easily and completely as he did while listening to the prayer songs 
or a recital from Vaishnavic or Shakta stories and lyrics.?? Reportedly he prayed to Goddess 
Kali: “Ma, keep me awake so that I am able to listen to the veena real well.”94 As he 
confided to M: “something happens to me in the ecstatic state....I feel as if I were possessed 
by a ghost. I cease to be my own self.” Similarly he confessed to Dr. Sarkar: “What can I 
do? I lose consciousness in that mood. I am not aware of what I do.’°° This confession of 


course makes a mockery of his earlier boast: “How can one lose consciousness by 
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contemplating of Him whose consciousness has made the world conscious?’?’ That his 
trances were pathological rather than spiritual is attested to by the report that Ramakrishna 
used to recover his consciousness when awakened by the loud cry of God’s name. 
Obviously, then, his samadhi was something not connected to the divine—merger with the 
Absolute and the like.98 Shivanath Shastri spoke of Ramakrishna’s “strange nervous disorder, 
under which, whenever there was any strong emotion or excitement, he would faint away... 
[a] malady...peculiar to religious persons.”°° Shashadhar in fact compared Ramakrishna’s 
condition to that of his [tarkachudamani s] disciple Durgacharan Bandyopadhyay as well as 
of a little child of five or six, who used to lose their senses on hearing a kirtana and regain 
consciousness after a while. The child was considered an incarnation of Chaitanya by the 
“inventors of neo-avatars.”’!0° 

In the final analysis, we must recall that the Master was quite an accomplished 
actor. In fact there is a very interesting and very suggestive statement by him which 
insinuates the dramatic element of his samadhi. “Haven’t you seen a theatrical 
performance?” he inquired of an actor who visited him at Dakshineshwar. “The people are 
conversing with each other, when suddenly the curtain goes up. Then everybody’s attention 
is directed to the play. There is no other vision. Such is the state of samadhi.”'9! This bit of 
conversation does make Ramakrishna’s point quite clear but it also points to his intimate 
knowledge—acquired through various dramatic performances—of audience psychology. 
Reportedly, his public trances initially brought him little more than people’s ridicule and the 
Paramahamsa earned the pejorative sobriquet of “Great Goose.” !0? According to a report of 


Ramlal, his uncle’s stare during samadhi was fixed and eyelids half-closed— ardashivanetra. 
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He would weep profusely and after the spell was over would make faces and utter “ka, ka, ki, 
ki, ku etc.” “Nobody understood these,” the nephew said.!93 However, the Master soon 
turned out to be a popular performer. Indeed the real reason behind his vast popularity was, 
as he himself discovered, the rumor that he was a man “who died seven times and came back 
to life seven times.”!* We also need to recall how Chaitanya, whose ecstatic dance was 
imitated by Ramakrishna, regarded his own ecstasy (Radhabhava) as the outcome of epilepsy 
or mrigivyadhi [indisposition of the female antelope or mrigi in rut] that mirrored Radha’s 


viraha (“mrigi-vyadhite ami hai achetan’’).'05 


Ix 
From the various descriptions of Ramakrishna’s ecstatic state in public it is apparent 
that his samadhi was not the lone experience of a monk but a performance par excellence by 
a popular godman. One of his early public trances that earned him celebrity occurred at the 
“Steamer Parties” of Keshab Sen in 1881 and 1882. Nagendranath Gupta, a relation of M, 


described Ramakrishna’s samadhi at the party of July 15, 1881: 


We intently watched Ramakrishna Paramhamsa in samadhi. The whole body relaxed and then became slightly 
rigid. There was no twitching of the muscles or nerves, no movement of any limb. Both his hands lay in his lap 
with the fingers lightly interlocked. The sitting posture of the body (asana) was easy, but absolutely motionless. 
The face was slightly tilted up, and in repose. The eyes were nearly but not wholly closed. The eyeballs were 
not turned up or otherwise deflected, but they were fixed and conveyed no message of outer objects to the brain. 
The lips were parted in a beatific and indescribable smile, disclosing the gleam of white teeth. There was 


something in that wonderful smile which no photograph was ever able to reproduce. We gazed in silence for 
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several minutes at the motionless form of the Paramhamsa and then Troilokya Nath Sanyal, the singing apostle 
of Keshab Chandra Sen’s Church, sang a hymn to the accompaniment of a drum and cymbals (khol and kartal). 
As the music swelled in volume the Paramhamsa opened his eyes and looked around him as if he was in a 
strange place. The music stopped. The Paramhamsa looking at us said, “Era sab kara?” (Who are these 
people?) And then he vigorously slapped the top of his head several times, and cried out ““Nebe ja--nebe ja” (Go 


down, go down). No one made any mention of the trance. 105a 


On October 27, 1882 M reported: 


[The Master] lost outer consciousness and was in samadhi as soon as he boarded the boat. The boat came 
[alongside the steamer]....Everybody crowded to have a view of the Master. Keshab carefully brought the 
Master out of the boat. With great difficulty he was brought back to consciousness and taken inside....He was 
made to sit on a chair....the onlookers peeking from outside. The Master again went into samadhi and lost all 
consciousness of the outer world....The Brahmo devotees kept staring at [the Master]. The Master’s trance 
came to an end. But his ecstasy was still intact. He mumbled to himself: “Ma, why have you brought me here? 


Would I be able to save them from their fetters?”’!% 


M reported the Master’s ecstatic dance at Surendranath’s home on the occasion of 


the Annapurna Puja (1883): 


Now kirtana is about to begin. The kho/ (an earthen percussion instrument) is playing. The singing has not 
started yet. The sweet sound of the khol brings to mind the kirtana of the party of Gauranga. The Master is 
getting into an ecstatic mood. Now and again he is looking at the drummer and saying, “Ah! Ah! I am getting 


goosebumps.” 


When the singer began his ecstatic melody, improvising several erotic imageries, 


Shriramakrishna went into samadhi. After a short while he regained consciousness and then 
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suddenly stood up and began to sing like a cowgirl of Vrindavan gone berserk for Lord 


Krishna. M wrote: “The Master danced and sang and the devotees watched spellbound.” !07 


A month later, on May 27, a Vaisnava kirtania named Manohar Goswami visited 
Dakshineshwar and sang a few numbers on Chaitanya’s ecstatic love and on Lord Krishna’s 


amorous exploits in Vrindavan. As M informs: 


The Master was absorbed in Radha’s mood. He tore off his shirt and...began shivering in mahabhava. Looking 
at Kedar, he is singing to the melody of the Airtana: “Please fetch Krishna, the lord of my life and heart.... Either 


bring him or take me to him. I shall be your maid forever.” 


The performance of the avatara astounded the professional. Charmed by the Master’s 
mahabhava, Goswami entreated him with folded hands: “Please deliver me from my 
worldliness.”!08 

Again, next month, at Mani Sen’s Panihati residence, on the occasion of the Chinra 


Mahotsava (Great Festival of Crispy Rice), 


the Master suddenly began to race with the speed of an arrow. They searched for him a good deal and found 
him dancing with the chorus group of Navadwip Goswami. He was getting into samadhi from time to time. 
Shri Navadwip Goswami held him carefully lest he should tumble....[And then] the singing crowd surged 
toward the Raghava temple....Only a part of the singing party could enter the temple of Sri Sri Radhakrishna. 
Most of them failed to get in and jostled with one another to have a look at [Ramakrishna]. In a mood of intense 
intoxication the Master again began to dance in the courtyard of the Shri Shri Radhakrishna shrine. He is getting 
into samadhi from time to time....The name of Hari was being chanted frequently from inside the courtyard and 


the strain was resounding in the chanting of thousands on the street. The flabbergasted passengers on the boats 
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plying on the Bhagirathi listened to the Hari chant resembling the roars of ocean waves and began chanting 


themselves. !99 


M provides two particularly graphic descriptions of Ramakrishna’s ecstatic 
performance. At the Brahmo Samaj office of Sinthi in north Calcutta, the Master danced to 


the tune of Trailokya Sanyal “intoxicated with divine love.” As the description goes: 


While dancing, he went into samadhi several times. He stood motionless in samadhi, his eyes still, his face 
smiling, with one hand on the shoulder of a beloved disciple. At the end of the trance, he danced again like a 
mad elephant....A marvelous sight! The dance of a divine child intoxicated with love and life dedicated to the 
Mother! The Brahmo devotees were dancing around him like iron stuck to a magnet. Everybody was chanting 
the name of Brahman ecstatically. Again, they were chanting the name of the Mother, the sweet name of 


Brahman. Many of them were weeping like children, crying “Ma, Ma!”!!0 


The most intense atmosphere of divine furor, a veritable madness, occurred at 
Shayampukur in north Calcutta, where Ramakrishna was transferred toward the final stage of 


his illness. On this day Narendranath sang: 


O Ma Brahmamayi, make me mad! I have no need of knowledge or discrimination. 
Ma, make me drunk with the wine of your love and plunge me...into the sea of love. 
Here in this madhouse of yours, some laugh, some weep, and some dance joyfully: 


Jesus, Buddha, Shrichaitanya are unconscious in love. 


Hereafter we follow M: 
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A wonderful sight after the song! Everybody is mad in ecstasy....At first Vijay was got up and stood 
intoxicated. Then Shri Ramakrishna followed. The Master had forgotten all about his painful and fatal illness. 
The doctor, in front of him, also stood up. Both patient and physician forgot themselves. Naren, Jr. and Latu 
went into samadhi. Dr. Sarkar had studied science, but he was watching this strange scene in utter amazement. 
He noticed that those who were in ecstasy were utterly unconscious of the outer world. All were motionless and 
transfixed. At the end of the spell some laughed and some wept. As if a number of drunkards had assembled 


there!!!1 


xX 
The KM contains two interesting accounts of the Master’s ecstasy that reveals sheer 
fun and nothing else. According to one such account, on the second day of the Durga Puja 
festival in 1884, Ramakrishna noticed his beloved Narendra while conversing with his 
devotees. Immediately he stood up and experienced samadhi. Having recovered from his 


trance, he uttered “Sachchidananda” thrice and said to himself: 


Shall I say again? No, today it's Ma, the bestower of the bliss of intoxication! Ma, full of the bliss of 
drunkenness! Sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni [do, re, mi etc.]. It isn’t good to remain on ni. It isn’t possible to 


remain there long. I'll stay on the next lower note.!!2 


The second account describes an incident of the next day. 


In due course Narendra arrived, and there was no limit to the Master's happiness. After having saluted the 
Master Narendra began talking to Bhavanath and others. A long mat was spread on the floor. Narendra lay on 
his stomach while conversing. The Master looked at him and suddenly experienced samadhi. He then mounted 


his back and went into samadhi again. 
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Thereafter Ramakrishna sang a number dedicated to the Goddess Durga and then went out to 
the porch to practice japa, taking the rosary from Pratap Hazra (apparently to calm himself or 
control some undesirable thought). Here he was in trance again. “He sat in the state of 
samadhi for a long time...[while] the devotees watched in wonder.” !!3 

On the same day, after lunch, everybody took a little nap and thereafter some 
devotees began a game of playacting in which Bhavanath appeared in the guise of a 
brahmachari and Narendra as a Tantrika. Suddenly Ramakrishna began to sing and dance 
ecstatically: “Ma, you can’t fool me any more as I have seen your crimson feet.” Then he 
became normal again. After a while he sang and danced with his devotees in a circle. The 
song had the refrain “Ma playing with Shiva, completely lost in ecstasy.” At the end of this 
performance, Ramakrishna told M: “There would have been more fun had there been a 
drummer. The note of the drum should have been: ‘Tak tak ta dhina! Dak dak da dhina!’”!!4 

Ramakrishna would often experience samadhi whenever he felt happy or highly 
pleased with something or someone. One day, after having instructed his wife to dust and 
make his bed and prepare a few rolls of betel leaf (as his mouth refresher), he entered the 
temple at Dakshineshwar but came out a few minutes later “as if in a drunken state.” A 
rather easy-going man who was also an accomplished actor, he obviously was aware of his 
behavior. Yet he gave Sarada a nudge and asked her: “Am I really drunk?” Though quite 
surprised to see him that way at that moment, she still replied in the negative. “Why do I 
stagger then? Why can’t I speak? Am I really drunk?” Ramakrishna insisted (he was 


talking!). Finally Shri Ma said what must have sounded very palatable to the ecstatic Master: 
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“No, no! Why should you consume alcohol? You have drunk the nectar of Ma Kali’s 
bhava.” ''5 

From a moving carriage on the streets of Calcutta, Ramakrishna was entranced by 
the sight of a bunch of drunken men reveling loudly on the roadside. His words became 
slurry and “he brought suddenly a part of his body and the right leg out of the carriage and 
stood on the footboard on one foot. Like an inebriated man he expressed his joy by 
gesticulating shouting his approval at them: ‘Great! Fine! Cheers!’” His companion, a 
complete stranger, dragged him inside and, reportedly, “his heart went on throbbing for some 
time.” He thought, “how awful it was...to drive in the same carriage with this mad 
Master!”!!6 M observed astutely and eloquently: “The Master is like a boy, beyond the three 
gunas....He is devoid of any juice of material desire and is like a dry timber, highly 


combustible.” !!7 


XI 

It really is not quite true that Ramakrishna danced and romped in his matoara 
bhava (intoxicated mood) oblivious of the world around him. On the other hand, he was 
fully aware of his audience and also of any possible criticism of his widely and wildly 
publicized ecstasies. In particular he was especially careful in making his debut in a new 
place. At the Star Theater, where he went see a religious play, he was becoming emotional 
while watching some of the scenes and admonished Baburam and M seated next to him: 
“Don’t make a fuss if I fall into ecstatic mood or undergo a samadhi. The worldly people 


will think it’s playacting.”!!8 He loved to playact the Visnu of folklore by placing his foot on 
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the chest of his devotees, but he was aware of its perception by unbelievers, and so made it a 
point not to allow those whom he somehow disliked to participate in that spiritual game. For 
example, he told Pratap Hazra, whom he dreaded as well as disliked, to stop clutching to his 
feet by chiding him: “Leave me, what’s this drama you’re enacting...people will see us and 
spread rumors.”!!9 But he unhesitatingly placed his feet on Vijay Goswami’s chest and the 
latter, reportedly, literally washed them with his tears.!20 Ramakrishna would remain quite 
self-conscious even in a trance. M once reported how after “his samadhi was over, the 
Master found the gaze of a room-full of people fixed on him. He went on talking to 
himself.”!2! At another time, following a session of kirtana, heavy dancing, and frequent 
samadhis, the ecstatic Master noticed Vijay drifting into a trance and asked: “My dear, Sir, 
have you lost consciousness, too?”!22, Saradananda informs accurately: “His excessive 
bhava notwithstanding, the Master used to be mindful of even the most insignificant 
matter.”!23 Ramakrishna considered his condition truly sacred and even told Priya 
Mukhopadhyay: “Believe me as I speak in this state of mind. There is neither any parade 
nor pretense here.”!24 Vaikuntha Sanyal writes about the Master’s protestations of the 


genuineness of his bhava: 


Upon my mother, this is no put on by no rascal” [mairi balchi, kon shala bhanday}.'!25 Girish Ghosh described 
the paramahamsa’s ecstatic state in Balaram’s living room. After having exchanged a few niceties with 
Balaram, the Master suddenly stood up, murmuring “Sir, I’m all right—sir, I’m o.k.” and drifted into a peculiar 


mood. He thereafter protested: “No, no, this is not a put on, not a put on.” A few moments later he sat down 


again."!26 
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He also enjoyed being under people’s stare. Mahendranath Datta reports on his 
amusing behavior while eating naked, which created a great impact on his spectators, male as 
well as female.!2”7 The Master was equally concerned about the degree of his impact on 
people. One day he sought confirmation of his performances from M: “Does whatever I say 
in my ecstatic state attract people?” Having received a positive response he asked again: 
“What do people think? Do they think anything in particular when they see me in ecstasy?” 
Once more he asked M “What happens to me in the ecstatic state?” and was told that “he has 
vision of God.” The Master then spoke: “It is He who’s doing everything. I know nothing 
whatsoever.” !28 M, who “had never seen or heard of such a thing before”—was overwhelmed 
with wonder, and thought: “Can a man be so oblivious of the outer world in the 
contemplation of God? How deep his faith and devotion must be to bring about such a 


state!’?!29 


XI 

Ramakrishna’s ecstasies were publicized by the Brahmo press. Keshab met the 
Master for the first time in 1875 at the retreat of Jaygopal Sen and became his ardent devotee. 
Ramakrishna initially impressed Keshab with his “thrilling song” and samadhi. When 
Hriday brought his ecstatic uncle back to consciousness by uttering “OM” and Ramakrishna 
claimed that he could dwell in the realm of the spiritual and the phenomenal at the same time, 
Keshab and his friends “were amazed.”!30 The Brahmo leader himself had claimed an 
avatara status through his New Dispensation in the Jewish, Christian, and Vaishnava 


traditions.!3! Quite naturally he took particular interest in publicizing the new prophet on the 
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horizon—Shriramakrishna. The Master’s mystical statement that he wanted to “sport with 
God” drove Sen to tell him: “How long will you hide yourself in this way? Gradually people 
will be thronging here in great crowds.” He undertook the responsibility for advertizing the 
Ramakrishna phenomenon: “All right, I shall gather people.” Most certainly elated by the 
proposal, Ramakrishna, nevertheless, replied with pronounced humility: “I am the dust of 
the dust of everybody’s feet. Anyone gracious enough to come here is always welcome.” !32 

The above statement is demonstrably false, for Ramakrishna did look for 
confirmation of his spiritual condition. As he confessed: “I used to say ‘Ma, I shall take 
[myself] seriously only when the zemindars of this country appreciate me.’”!33 As to 
considering himself “dust of the dust of everybody’s feet,” we know that he considered 
himself a specially realized person, in fact divine, and believed that “he who has realized 
God looks on man as a mere worm.”!34 He actually had a very low opinion of people in 
general. Once he told Keshab that “nobody can make a man great by writing about him in 
books and newspapers....What can man do? Never depend on people. Man is but a worm. 
He can venerate or vilify you with the same tongue.”!35 While publicly proclaiming his love 
for humanity—“Let me be condemned to be born again and again, even as a dog, if I can be 
of help to a single soul”—he was overheard murmuring in front of the image of Kali: “Why 
do you bring here all these worthless people, who are like milk diluted with five times its 
own quantity of water? My eyes are almost destroyed by blowing fire to dry up the water. 
My health is gone. It is beyond my strength.” !36 

In any case, thanks to Keshab’s initiative, Ramakrishna had become a celebrity 


since 1879. An editorial of 15 June 1879 in the Brahmo paper The Indian Mirror wrote: “I 
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can assure the reader...that if the Yogi is not gallant is pure.”!3’ The Sunday Mirror of 2 
November reported that “the Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar...completely lost his senses 
when he and the procession chanted the name of God before him. This is what we call being 
intoxicated or maddened by communion with God....The sight we saw there is worth seeing 
by all means.”!38 The Dharmatattva of 1October reported on Ramakrishna’s visit to 
Belgharia retreat where all the Brahmo invitees were struck by the divine intoxication of the 
Master.!39 Describing the “steamer party” of 23 February 1882 organized by Keshab in honor 
of Ramakrishna, The New Dispensation of 26 February wrote that in the presence of the 
Brahmos, of Rev. Joseph Cook, and Miss Mary Pigot and to their wonder the paramahamsa 
“successively went through all the phases of spiritual; excitement which characterize him.” 
The paper added that “Rev. [Joseph] Cook who represented Christian theology and thought, 
seemed much impressed and interested.”!40 The Dharmatattva of 5 August 1884 wrote that 
Ramakrishna was a paramahamsa “in action and not in apparel” and added that “at the very 
mention of God he goes into samadhi.” !4! 

Most readers of these magazines and newspapers would probably have shared 
Shivanath Shastri’s conviction that Ramakrishna “was no longer a sadhaka or a devotee 
under exercise but was a siddha purusha or one who had attained direct vision of spiritual 
truth.”!42, A distinguished intellectual and patriot from Barishal, eastern Bengal, 
Ashwinikumar Datta, who watched the devotees dance around Ramakrishna in a circle with 
the Master standing motionless and transfixed in samadhi for a long time, said to himself: 
“Yes a paramahamsa indeed.”!43 Swami Saradananda pays an eloquent tribute to his gurus 


performances: “Swami Vivekananda used to say, ‘Could one enjoy a rhinoceros doing 
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khemta dance? But, when we met the Master, we found everything turned upside down. 
Though he was middle-aged, the Master danced, sang, made various poses—and, ah, how 
sweet they were!”!44 Ramakrishna’s official biographers have rightly commented that his 
“contact with the members of the Brahmo Samaj gave him the first opportunity to study the 
mentality of the educated community of Bengal from which later came the chief instruments 


for the propagation of his ideas.” !45 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ramakrishna the Worldly Ascetic 


It is my sweet pleasure. I shall chew pan, look at my face in the mirror, and dance naked among a thousand girls. 


Ramakrishna to Krishnakishore Bhattacharya, KM, III, 76 (GR, 477). Diary of 30 June 1884. 


The contrast between Ramakrishna’s publicized status as a renunciant and a realized monk 
and his actual life style presents interesting but intriguing anomalies. Reputed to be 
wonderfully indifferent to kamini-kanchana he actually impressed his devotees with his 
claimed celibate status even though married, while he remained absolutely dependent on the 
largesses of wealthy admirers and patrons. He of course needed an all-time attendant to carry 
out various personal daily chores for him and he had his wife glued to the kitchen, as it were, 
during all her waking hours cooking for and catering to her ecstatic husband and the 
members of his all-male erotic community. The Master’s food fetish was phenomenal. 
Sarada related that the first thing her husband would talk about early in the morning was 
what he would like to eat during lunch. She usually followed his elaborate instructions on 
the menu scrupulously and she would be upset if she could not find the specific spices that he 


would like her to use in cooking that day. Once she could not find the particular spice that 
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the paramahamsa has asked her to use for cooking the dal (lentil soup) and he would not 
relent on her cooking the stuff without that particular spice. “How can that be?” thundered 


the disappointed gourmet. 


If you do not have the spice in the home, get it from the village shop. . . .I left behind the rice pudding and other rich 
dishes of the Dakshineshwar temple and came here just to enjoy the flavour of that particular spice, and you want to 


deprive me of it. That can’t be!.! 


Even though he was extremely fond of spicy food—“Season your lentil soup in such 
a way that it will make a hog grunt,” he would say*—he was constitutionally unable to put up 
with all kinds of foods. His wife knew what kind of stuff would suit him. He had a weak 
stomach and he could not eat the foods prepared in the kitchen of Dakshineshwar temple. 
Thus he needed his wife to cook for him. When one day she declined to cook because she 
was in her menstrual period—a time considered unclean in Hindu society--Ramakrishna 


posited his own thesis in this regard: 


Who told you that a woman cannot cook for these three days? You must cook for me as usual. There is nothing 
wrong about it. Please tell me what is impure in a person—the skin, the flesh, the bone, the marrow? It is the mind 


that makes one pure or impure. There is no impurity outside the mind.3 


This bit of sermon flatly contradicted his contempt for the female body with its 
entrails, flesh, bones, filth, excreta, blood, and the like. Even when terminally ill at Kashipur, 
the Master would be concerned for his foods. He was prescribed a special diet of “boiled 


cream of wheat... rice gruel, and meat and clam stew.” When asked to prepare the clam 
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stew, Sarada refused to kill clams. This threw the patient into a fit of rage and she ultimately 
decided to comply. Once again, this behavior of the dying man went against his admonition 
against fishing administered to one of his young devotees some years earlier that “a man of 


realisation can never be cruel to others. It is against his very nature.’’4 


I 

In fact the Master was a glutton and consequently a victim of gastrointestinal 
disorder. Hridayram deposed that his uncle suffered from terrible pangs of hunger during the 
days of his sadhana. One night he woke up from slumber after dinner and felt extremely 
famished. He had to be fed stale rice soaked in water (pantabhat) mixed with molasses.5 
After samadhi one morning, Ramakrishna woke up and said: “I am famished.” Once at 
Kamarpukur, where he usually went during the rainy season, he ate, even while indisposed 
due to indigestion, a huge bowlfull of parched rice (mudi) and over two pounds of sweets, to 
the utter puzzlement of his relatives, who thought he had been in another plane of 
consciousness. At another time, at his in-laws’ home at Jairambati, he gorged rice “enough 
for at least three men.”6 One day, while voiding under a plum tree, he ate up a plum that 
dropped on the ground. Having gorged the fruit in that condition he confessed to his nephew 
Ramlal, who was on attendance nearby: ‘“What’s happening to me! I just ate the plum while 
my ass is still full of shit! Know what? Mother makes me behave like a child, or a lunatic, or 
a ghoul sometimes. Right now I am in the state of a ghoul.”7 Indeed, his idea of an authentic 
paramahamsa was a naked boy eating with assfull of shit and after wash offering his naked 


posterior to people for their inspection.’ Ramlal stated that his uncle often forgot to wash 
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himself properly in the morning whenever he had a hunger pang.? This gluttony is interpreted 
by his biographers as his skill in demonstrating the power of human mind to regulate “the 
functions of the body to meet the demands of the situation.”! M interprets his Master’s 
eating mania as his deliberate method of returning to consciousness.!! Tapasyananda explains 


that 


in order to keep up his link with the external world, the Master used to create some small artificial desires in his mind. 
. .[to] force the mind to remain at the threshold of relative consciousness, the Bhavamukha, from which he could 


communicate with the world without losing hold on the Nirvikalpa.!2 


Ramakrishna, however, provided an esoteric explanation of his eating habits. He said 
that “according to the Gita, the jnani himself does not eat; he thus [by eating] makes 
offerings to his kundalini.”'3 While it is difficult to locate this sermon in the Gita, it is quite 
easy to see that the Master was no sthitaprajna or a man of perfect equipoise, according to 
the Gita. Nor did he follow its admonition that “gluttons have no discipline, nor the man 
who starves himself, nor he who sleeps excessively or suffers wakefulness;” and ‘when a 
man disciplines his diet and diversions, his physical actions, his sleeping and waking, 
discipline destroys his sorrow.” From the Gita’s point of view, then, he clearly was neither a 
disciplined man who “renounces cravings” is “free from the things of desire” nor a yogi 
“moderate in his eating and recreation.” !4 

Food seems to have provided the mad lover of God the fuel for his colorful ecstasies 
and enstasis. It might also have provided his psychic strength to combat stress which could 


possibly have afflicted the renouncer of kamini-kanchana. Ramakrishna provided another 
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idiosyncratic explanation for his food fetish. “Why do I eat a variety of dishes?” he asked 
and answered his own question: “Monotonous meals might compel me to give [the devotees] 
up.”!5 Bengalis in general are obsessed with food. The variety and volume of various food 
preparations during breakfast, lunch, and dinner in a Bengali household demonstrate their 
ethnic gluttony. Ramakrishna, Saradamani, and Vivekananda—indeed almost all the ascetics 
belonging to the order of this cultural trinity—seemed to be as hungry for the divine as for 
food. One of the most powerful attractions of the Master, and after his death, the Holy 
Mother, consisted in their generosity with foods and snacks, which made him, and 
Saradamani in particular, the grace-and-grub bestowing Goddess Annapurna to their 
devotees, disciples, and admirers.!6 Ramakrishna’s favorite daily meal at dinner time 
consituted /uchi and farina pudding.!’ His favorite snack was sweet cream or sar.!8 He was 
very careful about bad breath. He always carried with him a small pouch containing such 
mouth refreshing spices as aniseed, cardamom, cloves, caraway seed, and cubeb 
(kababchini).!9 He even counseled M to clean his tongue regularly, presumably because he 
felt negatively about the devotee’s morning breath.2° He advised Akhandananda to eat pan to 
refresh his post-prandial breath.2! His usual diversion after meal consisted in body (chiefly 
feet) massage by his devotees, most often M, who even felt that “the Master was actually 
teaching him how to be of service because he did not know how to serve [a Godman].’’22 

In the classic Hindu tradition of a guru, Ramakrishna in fact attributed spiritual value 
to personal services rendered by his disciples and devotees. He once admonished an 
unsuspecting young man who refused to wash the Master’s feet after the latter’s toilet: "If I 


piss standing, you buggers have to do it dancing around. You must do my bidding for your 
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own good” [“ami yadi dandiye mooti, to shalara pak diye mootbi. Tai toder bhalor janyai 
amar acharer prayojan’|.23 Surrounded by a number of young men one day, he cracked a 
few jokes as usual making his visitors laugh. He then asked them to massage his feet. While 
they were engaged in the chore, he said to M: “It has great significance.” He then placed his 
hand over his chest and said: “If there is anything in this, it is total elimination of ignorance 
and illusion.”24 Apparently Ramakrishna’s temple at Dakshineshwar was a veritable haven of 
bliss, ananda niketan, as it were. The nahavat (tune from a windpipe called sanai in 
Bengali) used to play various melodies in the early hours of the morning, in mid-morning, at 
noon, in the early afternoon, and in the evening, in short, throughout the day. Scores of 
devotees and itinerant mendicants visited the place every day.25 Ramakrishna lived in this 
charming and serene atmosphere in superb comfort—singing, dancing, eating good food, and 
being ecstatic to everybody’s wonderment. “This world is a hunk of fun. I eat (and drink) 
and make merry”—[“Ei samsar majar kuti, ami khai dai ar maja luti”|—he loved to repeat 
this doggerel often.2° He frankly told Krishnakishore Bhattacharya: “It’s my sweet pleasure 
I'll chew betel-leaf, look at my face in the mirror, and dance naked among a thousand girls.”27 
As to assuming the role of a preacher or teacher he confessed to his friend Keshab that he 
was not interested in lecturing to people. “I'll eat, sleep, and shit, and that’s all. I can’t do 
any other things”[“Ami tomar khabo-dabo thakbo, ami tomar khabo, shobo ar bahye jabo. 


Ami o-sab parboni’|, he added emphatically.?8 


Ill 
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Arguably, the Master’s somber renouncer reputation was a significant factor behind 
his popular paramahamsa image. A paramahamsa is traditionally thought of as one of the 
two subcategories of avadhuta ascetics, the other being a parivrajaka [peripatetic]. An 
avadhuta is one who rejoices in as well as renounces all creature comforts. He exercises or 
exhibits total detachment while retaining a markedly uxorious habit, as was the case with 
Chaitanya’s principal associate Nityananda, who was paradigmatic avadhuta.?84 Ramakrishna 
was thus a classic paramahamsa but with one significant exception. As will be seen later, he 
was absolutely indignant of any sexual relationship with a woman including his own wife. 
He publicly proclaimed his indifference to mundane wealth with his famous slogan of taka- 
mati, mati-taka (literally, “money-mud, mud-money’).29 He even told M: “What do you 
make of this? My hand gets twisted and my breathing stops whenever I touch money.”?° On 
hearing from Vivekananda, sometime in 1888, that his guru “had completely annihilated his 
senses, and that if anybody brought a piece of metal in contact with his hand, it was 
invariably paralysed,” Swami Bhaskarananda Saraswati of Benares observed that the Master 
was “a cheat, a charlatan.”3! Far from being a case of Ramakrishna’s unique demonstration of 
aversion to riches, this was a well-known medieval practice of the Hindus—a “an application 
of...of the Sankara Vedantic formula of Brahma satyam jaganmithya [Brahma is real and the 
world is an illusion] to acquire absolute indifference to the temptations of worldly wealth.”32 
Ramakrishna is also reported to have contemptuously declined a wealthy devotee’s offer of a 
substantial donation for his comfort and even “besought him with folded hands never to 
mention the subject again.” It is, however, well known how much he depended on his 


rasaddars like Mathur Biswas, Adhar Sen, Shambhu Mallik, Balaram Basu, Suresh Mitra, 
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and Girish Ghosh. But he reacted to the present offer of help by stating: “I felt as if 
somebody were sawing through my skull.” Yet he unhesitatingly confessed to anxiety 


regarding his material comforts: 


When I flung the money into the Ganges, I became a bit alarmed. I thought I had renounced Lakshmi! What would 
happen if Ma Lakshmi stopped all my supplies [yadi khyant bandha karen]? Thus I became a diplomat like Hazra and 


prayed “Ma, please stay in my heart.”33 


When his nephew Hriday showed him a calf which he intended to “grow into a fine 
animal for the plough,” his saintly uncle “‘fell into a swoon.” The shocked ascetic exclaimed: 
“Just look at the spirit of hoarding in worldly people! Now it is but a calf; it will grow big, 
and then help to till the fields! They plan so far ahead, and do not lean upon God! Ah, this 
Maya!”34 He contemptuously flung to the ground an expensive woolen shawl given by 
Mathur after having showed his fascination with it. “What is there in it?” cried the saint. 
“Nothing but some goats hair....Like all other things, it does not help realize Saccidananda.”’35 
Indeed he believed himself to be, as he said later, “not merely a sannyasin [monk], but king 
among the sannyasins.”36 

The Master’s celebrated slogan against kamina-kanchana did not discourage him in 
his early youth from coveting gold ornaments for himself as part of his madhura bhava, nor 
did it prevent him from presenting his wife with gold bangles.37 We must also note that he 
never gave up world but always lived at home like a householder in the midst of comforts 
without doing any work. Like a practical minded householder, Ramakrishna maintained a 


diary listing every kind of expenses ranging from defraying the cost of a horoscope for 
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himself, paying the physicians he often consulted for his ailments, buying ornaments for his 
wife and even for her maidservant, and above all, investing in landed property at 
Kamarpukur and Sihore. He even had the property duly registered though he refused to put 
his own signature on the document claiming his renouncer status. Though Swami 
Prabhananda writes that this diary of the Master is “a treasure to the devotees who wish to 
savor the nectar of his /i/la as an incarnation,” it does reveal his rational calculations for a 
secure and happy life at home.38 Moreover, he did never really show a consistent indifference 
to kanchana. He was concerned for Hriday’s material welfare: “Hride did a lot for me and I 
would be happy if he got something in return. But which Babu could I ask?”39 Though he 
advised the young Kaliprasad against fishing proclaiming that “a man of realisation can 
never be cruel to others...because it is against his very nature,”4° he did not hesitate to kill 
bedbugs for the sake of comfort.*! Similarly, he was keen on consuming clam stew during 
his illness and even ordered his wife to kill the mollusks and cook them for his satisfaction.‘ 
Ramakrishna’s materialist consciousness spilled over in his conception of an ascetic. 
Though he prescribed anchoritic life for a God-seeking sadhu*} he also unhesitatingly 
counseled material help for the mendicants: “How will the sadhus eat if they don’t get any 
money?’ He conceived of the yogis, sannyasis, and sadhus as some sort of respectable 
social parasites. As he said, ““Yogis and Sannyasins make no home for themselves. They 
pass their days in other men's homes—today in one home, tomorrow in another.” His idea of 
a sadhu’s life is also quite idiosyncratic. His holy men appear to be thoroughly this-worldly 


minded—concerned with eating and excreting. He declared: 
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Sadhus never settle down in a place where there no “jungles” nearby and where “food and drink” is hard to get. 
“Jungles” means solitary spots for answering the calls of nature; and “food and drink” means alms. As Sadhus live on 


alms, they select only those places for their temporary residence where alms can be easily procured.45 


Even his taxonomy of ascetics is influenced by his primary concern for food. As he said: 


There are three classes of mendicants: good, mediocre, and bad. Those who are good do not exert to procure food. 
The dandis [a sect of mendicants who always carry a staff, danda] and the like are either mediocre or bad. [To get 
food] the mediocre ususally approach by uttering “Namo Narayana”. The bad one fights those who do not give alms. 
The good sadhu behaves like an ajagara [boa constrictor]. He gets his food just sitting at one place. The ajagara 


never moves.46 


Ramakrishna must have heard about the aajagara vrata from somewhere. The 
Bhagavatapurana, composed in the 9th century, years after the Kurukshetra battle, extolled 
the aajagara. The king of Ajanabha Varsa, Risava (the first of the twenty-four tirthankaras 
of the Jains and regarded as a partial avatara of Visnu), abdicated in favor of his eldest son 
Bharata (the name Bharatavarsa is derived from him), became an itinerant mendicant, and 
ultimately practiced aajagara, that called for total inaction, that is, lying down and eating, 
drinking, and excreting in one place without moving anywhere. Another aajagara 
practitioner, a certain sage, told King Prahlada that he would be happy with what he got in a 
day and would lie down like a python (ajagara) the day that brought him nothing. Narada is 
said to have called this behavior the dharma of a paramahamsa (Mahabharata, 179/19). The 
aajagara vrata 1s an extreme example of quiescence and inaction that characterized the 


thoughts and behaviors of the Aryans of the later ages.*” 
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It would not be out of place in this connection to note that Ramakrishna grew up in a 
less than egalitarian and humanitarian environment. As a Brahmin boy he was held in high 
respect by his lower caste neighbors--kamar (blacksmiths), chutor (carpenters), goala 
(cowherds and milkmen), kaivarta (husbandmen), and fe/i (oilmen)--denizens of a 
hierarchical society. He was a thoroughly caste-conscious Brahmin in spite of his claim that 
he had not discriminated between castes during the days of his Tantrika sadhana, and in spite 
of his occasional preaching about the oneness of the world. The much publicized story of his 
childish whims in respect of his nanny Dhani Kamarni and its fantastic interpretation as 
something socially revolutionary*® is misleading at best. The saint was in fact quite vocal 
about his caste discrimination. “Do you know what it means for an ascetic to accept money 
or to succumb to temptation?” he once asked his devotees. “It’s like a Brahmin widow 
keeping a bagdi [low caste] paramour after having undergone penance for a long time.” M 
added a note to his report: “Everyone is struck dumb.”4° His crude, cruel, though naive, 
casteism even offended his patrons such as Manilal Mallik, most probably a suvarnavanik by 
caste but mistakenly considered a te/i because of his prosperous oil business, who once fell a 
victim to the Master’s ridicule.59 He similarly harbored a benign contempt for the caste of 
gold merchants (sonar bene) and found them calculating but dim witted,>! even though some 
of his patrons like Adhar Sen, Shambhu, Yadulal and Mani Mallik came from their midst. It 
is on record that he despised the idea of working for a Shudra employer and even eating the 
food cooked in Rani Rasmani’s temple at Dakshineshwar.52 Vivekananda’s conceited 
explanation that Gadadhar disliked his position as the temple priest because he regarded it a 


“degenerating occupation” which made “merchandise of sacred things” is quite irrelevant in 
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Ramakrishna’s case, to say the least.53 The Master’s public view on casteism was reported by 


the Brahmo newspaper: 


The venerable Ram Kissen of Dakhineswar paid a visit to Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachuramani on Friday last week. In 
the course of conversation the Pandit asked the Paramhamsa's opinion about the caste system--whether it ought to be 
abolished or not. The Paramhamsa replied—‘When the fruit is ripe it falls from the tree of itself. To wrench the 


unripe fruit is not good.”>4 


IV 

The caste conscious and comfort seeking renouncer of kamini-kanchana converted 
his married status into a situation that catered to his creature comforts, especially his 
demands for good foods daily. The Master’s strange marriage to Saradamani reads like his 
procuring a housemaid through culturally sanctioned ritual of Hindu marriage. There is 
indeed an ironical truth in Swami Nirvedananda’s observation that “Ramakrishna’s behavior 
towards his wife...beats all records. It is strange, unprecedented and obviously beyond the 
range of human understanding.”>> We know that he submitted to parental (mother) pressure 
reinforced by the persuasion of his patrons, Rasmani and Mathuranath, to get married and he 
complied because he was led to believe that marriage would help him restore his health 
affected adversely by his sadhana (whatever it was).5° He eventually got married in May 
1859 when he was twenty-three and his bride a mere child of five. As was the custom of the 
day, after wedding the child bride returned to her parents’ home at Jairambati to stay there 
until she came of age. The groom returned to his temple at Dakshineshwar to continue his 


spiritual exercises and from 1861, exclusively tantric practices, under Yogeshwari. 
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‘ 


Within a few years, reports of his “very scary” and “extremely horrible” Tantrika 
sadhana reached Sarada at Jairambati. A teenger by now (1867), she became alarmed and 
hurried to the adjoining village of Kamarpukur, where Ramakrishna had taken his Tantrika 
mentor to help his sadhana in his ancestral home.57 Here she was treated by her “motherly” 
consort as a mere child and he now instructed her on how to behave properly in the family 
and perform puja and other chores. He also taught her about the unreality of the world and 
its troubles and tribulations and once said to her: “Detachment and devotion are the only 
things that matter. What would one gain by bearing children, like bitches and vixens?”58 He 
even tried to terrorize her about the agonies of motherhood if the children died. When, after 
repeated allusions to deaths of children, Sarada protested, “Will all of them really die?” the 
exasperated and alarmed mentor yelled: “Ah me! Here indeed I have trampled on the tail of a 
deadly snake. Dear me! I thought she was good-natured, and innocent of everything, but she 
seems to know a lot!”5? 

Most probably he was torn between the bhairavis possesiveness and veiled 
seduction and the natural desires of a young wife. He probably felt uncomfortable with the 
bhairavi’s harassment and humiliation of Sarada. He was also becoming increasingly 
disturbed by Yogeshwari’s pampering him as a living Chaitanya as well as her sexual lessons 
ostensibly as part of her training. She even warned him “that by freely mixing with his wife 
he was but jeopardizing his spiritual welfare.’©° He, however, persisted in living with his 
wife, which discouraged the tantric nun and she departed in despair. Ramakrishna left for 
Dakshineshwar sometime in November 1867 and Sarada for Jairambati. Here she heard the 


rumor that Ramakrishna had gone insane. The post-bhairavi phase of his spiritual adventure 
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was that of vatsalya bhava with the doll Ramlala and madhura bhava with Krishna. This 
indeed was the celebrated period of the Master’s divine inebriation. Sarada thus hastened to 
Dakshineshwar on foot sometime in 1872 and finally arrived at destination, tired and 
considerably ill. 

It is at this point that the Master’s anxieties arose as he had now to deal with his 
eighteen-year old wife at a time when he had chosen to behave like a romantic teenager mad 
in love of the lusty Krishna. The problem called for careful endeavor. He struggled hard, as 
in Kamarpukur before, to desexualize the young woman. At Kamarpukur he had assumed 
the role of a mother to her. Now at Dakshineshwar he made her believe that she was the 
mother, indeed the Divine Mother. When one day, while massaging her husband's feet, the 
girl summoned the courage to ask him about his attitude toward her, he replied: “It is that 
Mother in the temple who has given birth to him, who lives in the Nahavat [since 1872 
Sarada had been sleeping separately in the Nahavat] and is now massaging his feet. I always 
look upon you as a form of Ma Anandamayi.”! He had already succeeded in convincing 
Bhanu pisi (aunt Bhanu)—no relation to Sarada’s but a family friend who was friendly with 
the young girl’s mother—that he was Shiva and Sarada Shiva’s consort. At another time he 
proclaimed her to be his Shakti and said that she indeed was Saraswati, simply because her 
name was Sarada (a popular appellation of the Goddess).°3 He must have succeeded 
eminently in deifying Saradamani and thus rendering her sexually irrelevant. As he deposed 
later: “After marriage I anxiously prayed to the Divine Mother to root out all sense of 
physical enjoyment from her mind. That my prayer had been granted, I knew from my 


contact with her during this period [March 1872 - November 1873].’’4 
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Ramakrishna’s hard work for Sarada’s desexualization culminated in her symbolic 
castration in the sodasi puja (“virgin worship,” supposedly a tantric ritual) celebrated by her 
husband, who actually worshipped her as a Goddess on May 25, 1872, the day of 
Phalaharini-Kali Puja. Ramakrishna probably aimed at sealing, permanently, any prospect 
of his wife’s ever making a sexual advance toward him and at the same time gaining 
recognition as an adept who had successfully graduated in the highest tantric practices. Most 
probably he tried to imitate one of his mentors, Gauri Pandit, who reportedly worshipped his 
wife with flowers believing her to be Goddess Bhagavati in human form.® His chantings 
preparatory to the worship instilled most probably a feeling of alarm and vulnerability in 
Sarada and she was in an almost comatose state. Then began the ritual by her saintly consort 
who prayed: “O Thou eternal Virgin, Thou Mother Tripura-Sundari, the Source of all power, 
do Thou open the gates of perfection.”°6 Thereafter he worshipped her with the usual sixteen 
kinds of offerings. He fed her some sweets with his own hand. As Gambhirananda 
describes: “By and by, the Mother lost all consciousness and the worshipper, too, as he 
proceeded with his ceremonies, gradually lost himself in beatitude. On that level of ecstasy 
the Deity and the devotee became identified.”’®7 It was a strange consummation of a strange 
relationship! Their relationship would henceforth have none of those anxieties one associates 
with youth or normal heterosexual instinct. Both felt completely dehumanized—and deified! 

It is interesting to note that Ramakrishna’s acknowledged Vedantic teacher Totapuri 
declared that the young saint was “really established in Brahman” because he manifested 
“self-abnegation, detachment, discrimination, and realization” and therefore could lose “no 


spiritual value” and “incurred no demerit” by performing “his duty towards his wife.’ Yet 
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Ramakrishna chose to remain celibate. Saradananda speculates, rather judiciously, that the 
Master had been able to avoid sexual entanglements with his young wife because of her 
delayed physiological developments which made her look like a little girl.©? Sanghaguru 
Matilal observes that “it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was saved [from carnality] 
because of...unnatural difference in age.” Possibly Saradamani lacked a fully developed 
feminine figure though she possessed a charming visage (as can be seen in her early 
photographs). That may be one of the reasons why her husband could detach himself easily 
from any erotic feelings for her and remark to Golap Ma (Golapsundari Devi, a disciple of 
the Master and Sarada’s companion) that his wife was Goddess Saraswati, who had 
“descended by covering up her beauty...lest unregenerate people should come to grief by 
looking at her with impure eyes.”’7! There is also that amusing incident related by Golap Ma 
how in 1912, in Benares, she was mistaken for Shrima because of her stately and handsome 
stature and she had to admonish the confused woman who made the mistake: “Can’t you 


distinguish a divine face from a human one?”’?2 


Vv 
As the wife of a caste Brahmin of nineteenth-century Bengal, Saradamani was 
accustomed to regarding her husband as God. What Manisha Roy has written about modern 


Bengali women is also true of their nineteenth-century forbears: 


The wife must consider the husband as her god whom she worships as she worshipped the god Shiva....She must 


follow him in every way and sacrifice her own interests and life if necessary to insure his safety and well-being.? 
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Gradually, Sarada came to be convinced that as a godman’s wedded wife she must also be 
divine. Following her husband’s claim that she was actually Shiva’s wife, Sarada later 
claimed: “I am Bhagavati, the Divine Mother of the Universe.”’4* However, we must note 
that in spite of a divine status accorded to her by Ramakrishna, her position among the 
Master’s devotees and disciples after his death was no more than a respectable widow of their 
late guru. It was problematic for a young widow of thirty-three to live among the male 
devotees of the late Master and she had to move, during 1886-1909, amidst great difficulties, 
between Kamarpukur, Jairambati, various sacred places during a pilgrimage, and several 
homes in Calcutta, until 1909, when her permanent residence, Udbodhan, was built at the 
initiative of Swami Saradananda. 

Just as Ramakrishna’s divinity was first proclaimed by Mathuranath and later 
popularized by the Brahmo leader Keshab and the playwright and actor Girish in India and, 
as we Shall see later, by Vivekananda abroad, Sarada’s divinity was proclaimed first by her 
husband, as has been mentioned above, and then popularized by a number of devotees like 
Swami Niranjanandna, Durgacharan Nag (Nag Mahashay), Girish, and Swami Vivekananda. 
A fearlessly outspoken individual, Niranjanananda “preached her divinity among the 
devotees without any reserve.”7> When Durgacharan, a great devotee of the paramahamsa, 
came to visit Sarada at Belur, sometime in 1893, he kept on banging his head so hard on the 
steps while bowing down to his late guru’s widow, that the maid-servant attending on the 
Holy Mother feared that it would bleed. The overwrought Nag paid no heed to the entreaties 
of Swami Yogananda, who was in charge of Sarada’s welfare at Belur, and, with a swollen 


forehead and in tears, crying "Ma, Ma," was brought before her. He recovered only after she 
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shouted Ramakrishna’s name into his ears and wiped his eyes, patted his pate, and fed him 
some fruits and sweets like a child.76 

Girish, a habitual drinker and a womanizer, took care not to look directly at 
Ramakrishna’s young widow. When a young monk called Brahmachari Gopesh (later 
Swami Saradeshananda) once peeked into Sarada’s room, Girish noticed the brahmacari'’s 
behavior and remarked loudly, though jestingly: “See what that Brahmin is doing! See, 
where he is staring at!”?7 Ghosh confessed that he could not look at the Holy Mother because 
he thought himself to be a great sinner. But when in 1891, following the death of his three- 
year old son and on the suggestion of Niranjanananda, Girish went to Sarada’s parental home 
at Jairambati in search of consolation, he at last presented himself in front of the woman. He 
took a dip in a nearby pond and went to salute his Holy Mother in his wet clothes. As 
Gambhirananda informs us, when Ghosh looked at Saradamani he saw in her the exact 
resemblance of the face of “a radiantly motherly figure” he had dreamt as a young man 
suffering from cholera and recovered from the deadly disease after having partaken, in 
dream, of some prasada offered by that figure.78 

During his stay at Jairambati he one day argued vehemently with Sarada’s brother 
Kalikumar Mukhopadhyay that his sister was truly divine. When Kali protested, saying: 
“You call my sister Mother of the Universe, Creatrix of the World, and what not!...I don’t, 
forsooth, perceive a bit of it,” the enthusiastic and ebullient Girish called him an ignorant 
bucolic Brahmin and commanded him to “take refuge at the Mother's feet at once.” The 
incident was more amusing than angry and Sarada calmly and lovingly accepted the vistor’s 


dithyrambic accolade as well as her brother's levelheaded remonstrance. Several years later, 
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in 1896, Ghosh created another scene in Sarada’s temporary residence in Calcutta, when he 
came to see her off on the eve of her departure for Jairambati. He pleaded to her that she 
must allow him to be of service to her and with a choked voice and “face flushed with 


emotion” declared in the presence of other visitors who had gathered there: 


It is difficult for human beings to believe that God can incarnate in a human form like our own. Can you realize that 
you are standing before the Mother of the Universe in the form of a village woman? Yet she is the Mother of the 
Universe--Maha-maya, Maha-Sakti--appearing on the earth for the salvation of all creatures and at the same time 


exemplifying the ideal of true motherhood.79 


However, Sarada’s internationally recognized Holy Mother reputation was created by 
Vivekananda, who also was responsible for creating the universally revered Vedantist image 
of Ramakrishna.80 Most probably the Swami admired Sarada’s selfless devotion to her 
husband, felt sorry for her austere life, and grateful for her generosity to him among all other 
disciples of the late Master. He confessed to his “fanaticism” in respect of the Holy Mother 
to Swami Shivananda and declared: “Of Ramakrishna, you may claim, my brother, that he 
was an Incarnation or whatever else you may like, but shame on those who have no devotion 
for Ma.”8! He also became aware of the efficacy of female power and leadership in the 
United States where, on his own admission, he saw how much India lagged behind the 
Western world in recognizing the worth of women. He not only found the American women 
“very beautiful” but also possessed of divine attributes.82 Thus the wife of his guru needed to 
be elevated to a divine status in order to project her as the living embodiment of the 
Ramakrishna ideal he was preaching in the West. He, therefore, declared that "Mother is the 


incarnation of Bagala in the guise of Saraswati."8? He agreed with Yogananda’s remark made 
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as early as April 23, 1890 that if Ramakrishna was /shwara, “she must be the /shwari.”84 It 
may be that calling the young widow a Goddess was the most respectable way of allaying her 
as well as of society's misgivings in respect of her association, even living, with young 
monks. 

Vivekananda also wished to publicize the image of the Holy Mother first as the living 
example of ideal Indian womanhood, then as the embodiment of divinity—‘“the living 
Durga” [jyanta Durga], to quote his famous phrase’°—and finally as the inspiration, not 
necessarily the leader, behind his projected Ramakrishna movement in India and overseas. 
Thus Vivekananda, with an eye on the world at large, conceived of the Shakti motif. As he 


wrote to Shivananda from the United States, 


Brother, without Shakti there is no redemption for the world. Why is it that our country is the weakest and the most 
backward?—Because Shakti is dishonoured there. Mother has come to awaken that wonderful Shakti; and following 


her the nucleus, the Gargis and the Maitreyis will be born again into the world.86 


Often the ebullient Swami would go to the length of glorifying Sarada at the expense of her 
Godman husband and his acknowledged guru with such remakrs as “in fact the Master was 
nothing’’’” or, as he candidly confessed to his bias to Shivananda: “Brother, please don't 
mind... to me, Mother’s grace is a hundred thousand times greater than Father’s....[ am a bit 
fanatical about Mother.”88 In order to demonstrate his utter devotion and ultimate respect for 
Saradamani, the flamboyant Swami drank dirty river water by way of purifying himself 


before coming into her presence. When he was asked by his companion Hari Maharaj to stop 
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drinking the stuff, Vivekananda replied: “No, brother, I am afraid. We are going to Mother, I 


am not sure if I am pure enough.’’89 


VI 

In spite of her personal conviction in her being the consort of an avatara and in spite 
of her being labelled and treated as a goddess by the devotees of the paramahamsa, Sarada 
remained the same all-suffering, demure, village woman at the beck and call of her ecstatic 
husband and after him an instrument at the hands of the organizers of the Ramakrishna 
movement. Her entire young adult life was spent cooking and catering for her husband and 
his admirers. Reportedly she used to enter into the tiny cabin of nahavat regularly at three in 
the morning and could never come out even for the purpose of answering calls of nature. On 
her own admission: “Then at times it so happened that I could go to the latrine only once in 
two days” [“takhan takhan amono hoyeche je ajker haga kal hegechi’’|.9°° When once she had 
to leave Dakshineshwar for Kamarpukur to attend a wedding, Ramakrishna bemoaned his 
plight to the devotees.°! 

The saint seems to have squandered all his humanity and love for others, especially 
for his young male admirers and devotees and not much was left for his own wife. When his 
patron Balaram’s wife fell ill, Sarada was instructed by her husband to visit the patient. 
Though Balaram’s home was some five miles away from Dakshineshwar, she could have 
undertaken the journey by foot, as she was used to walking long distance. However, part of 
the way lay through the city and she, like most women of her day, felt uneasy to be seen 


publicly. She therefore asked for a conveyance. Ramakrishna snapped back: “What! You 
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won’t go when my Balaram’s family is facing disaster? You’ll walk; go on foot.”?? She 
submitted to his demands, though mercifully, she was provided with a conveyance by a 
kindhearted devotee. 

From Nikhilananda’s biography we come to know that Sarada slept without a 
mattress on a simple mat and a pillow stuffed with jute fibers left over from the slings which 
she had to make to hang pots of sweets for her husband’s visitors. She must have greatly 
relieved when her bedstead improved later.9? Nikhilananda describes her spartan abode in the 


nahavat: 


In her small stuffy room Sarada Devi kept her supplies and necessary belongings. She also worshipped, meditated, 
and slept there. Two or three of the Master’s women devotees often spent the night with Sarada Devi in her room. 
From the ceiling hung a pot in a string containing live fish, used for Sri Ramakrishna's meals. They splashed water all 


night. 


Ramakrishna was reputed to be a strict disciplinarian and hence would never allow his 
overworked wife to sleep longer than what he considered adequate. Reportedly he would 
pour water on her bed if she “overslept.”°5 After one has read Nikhilananda’s saga of the 
mute tribulations of the hapless Holy Mother, one cannot but appreciate the remark made by 
a visitor to Sarada’s room: “She is in exile, as it were, like Sita.” Yet Sarada unhesitatingly 
declared: “...I knew no other suffering....No discomfort could touch me if it was for his 
service.°97 

Saradamani’s constant companion Yogin-Ma (Yogindramohini Biswas) provides a 


graphic description of the Holy Mother’s service to her husband during meal time. It 
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consisted of massaging him with oil before bath, preparing and then presenting lunch 
thereafter, singing while he ate, but in a low tone so as not to induce his ecstasy (which might 
spoil his meal as well as mood), and later giving him a concoction of betel leaf as mouth 
refresher.°8 An unlettered and unsophisticated woman from rural Bengal, Sarada was so 
thoroughly influenced by her manipulative husband's various injunctions and insinuations 
that she considered herself especially fortunate because he never addressed her in the familiar 
tui. “Ah! How he treated me! Not even once did he tell me a harsh word or wound my 
feelings,” she proudly recalled.99 The Master, however, told his nephew Hriday that women 
are generally untrustworthy and hence they ought to be kept busy with cooking. “Only 
cooking helps them become good,” he postulated. The context of this obiter dicta was his 
wife Sarada and her sister-in-law Lakshmi who, he feared, would stare at men whenever they 
were free.! Quite naturally she was advised to remain “mild and weak...meek and sober” by 
her husband who maintained that “modesty is...[women’s] forte; otherwise there will be 
public scandal.”!°! But to prevent him from insulting and harrassing the demure Sarada, he 
one day told Hriday—and this is cited by several authors as a testimony to the Master’s high 
regard for his wife—that “if she was provoked even the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and 


Maheswara could not save him from her wrath.” !02 


VI 
Sarada came to feel that she, too, should have some of the divine afflatus which kept 
her ecstatic husband so much occupied. She once entreated Yogin-Ma: “Pray to him, so that 


I have a little of spiritual ecstasy. I don’t get the opportunity of telling him, because he is 
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always surrounded by people.”!® In the end she turned an ecstatic by herself. We have 
Yogin-Ma’s report that she “found Mother seated for her daily worship...now giggling and 
the next moment weeping....Tears were rolling down her cheeks in an unceasing stream.” !04 
She not only internalized her husband’s mood of divine madness, she even occasionally 
imitated his habit of staying nude.!9 As has been mentioned above, she also began to 
consider herself divine. Gambhirananda describes her predicament after she had been deified 
by her devotees, who often inflicted acute physical pain on her by literally biting or hurting 
her limbs with a view to be remembered by their Holy Mother.!% Surprisingly enough, she 
endured these persecutions of love and devotion with the solemn conviction that she indeed 
was divine because her husband had been God: “Why should I be in such a state if not 
because of maya? I should have been sitting by Narayana as his Lakshmi in Vaikuntha.””!0” 
The Holy Mother’s dissolution of femininity into desexualized divinity has been 
poignantly illustrated in Satyajit Ray’s celebrated film version (1960) of Prabhatkumar 
Mukhopadhyay’s short story Devi (1899) dealing with the young and innocent Dayamayi’s 
forced assumption of divinity by her doting but dauntless father-in-law Kalikinkar, a Shakti 
worshiper. However, while Dayamayi finds liberation from the snares of her Goddess status 
in death (as her hapless husband Umaprasad accuses his diabolical father: “Shall I tell you 
more about what you’ve done? By making my wife into a Devi, you've trapped her under a 
stone”), Sarada lived on to end her life playacting (without being aware of it) Jagajjanani 
(Mother of the Universe) and sanghajanani (mother of the Ramakrishna Order).!°8 Rev. 
Protap Mozoomdar, who really respected Ramakrishna for his simplicity, nevertheless 


accused the saint of an “almost barbarous treatment of his wife.” !°9 Sarada was neither a devi 
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nor a spiritual leader but a wonderfully hospitable woman with common sense and 
compassion. She was without conceit, albeit naive, and above all, eminently charming. She 
was far from the beacon of feminism or modernism, as some of the writers of the 
Ramakrishna Order has attempted to make her.!!0 Mozoomdar was a progressive Brahmo 
preacher and his outrage was genuine. On the other hand, we have Swami Vivekananda’s 
outburst of his love and respect for his jyanta Durga, befitting a condescending male, but 


really nothing but his usual windy rhetoric: 


Let Ramakrishna disappear, that does not frighten me. But it will be a calamity if people forget Mother....Her grace 
on me is one hundred thousand times greater than that of the Master....Brother, when I think of Mother, I say to 


myself: “Who the hell is this Ramakrishna?” (Koh Ramakrishna) |"! 


But the Master remained wonderfully impervious to any sense of guilt or remorse in 
respect of his wife. When accused by one of his Brahmo devotees--a university educated 
young man—that he had totally neglected his wife and was advising others to leave their 
families, Ramakrishna first said that he had merely obeyed the instruction of the Mother 
[Kali] and then left his devotee to defecate in the garden. While squatting for evacuation he 
began to play with two pieces of bricks and hold a conversation with the Divine Mother: 
“Look, Ma, that son of a bitch tells me that I have done something wrong. Have I, Ma?” He 
then heard the goddess assure him that he was not guilty of anything. When he returned to 
his Brahmo accuser, his eyes were ablaze with spiritual fire and he told him that he did not 


care about what the young man had to say because he was told by the Divine Mother that he 
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had done no wrong. The Brahmo devotee, reportedly, felt that Ramakrishna spoke like a god 


and he became a disciple of the Master. !!2 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ramakrishna’s Logia 


“Basketfuls of philosophical books can be written on each single sentence spoken by the Master”. 


Swami Vivekananda to Haramohan Mitra, LP, I (Gurubhva-Purvardha), 1. 


Ramakrishna was not “practically illiterate,” as his biographer makes him to be, 
but he certainly was practically uneducated.2° Most important, he never read any scriptures, 
though he studied in his village school from five till the seventeenth year and later at the fo/ 
of his brother Ramkumar in Calcutta for a time. We are told that the boy Gadai was fond of 
reading stories about the legendary devotee of Vishnu, Prahlada, and reciting them to a 
village neighbor, a weaver named Madhu.*3! He handcopied four religious dramas in Bengali 
—a Harishchandrer Pala (May 1, 1848), Mahiravaner Pala (August 16, 1848), Yogadyar 
Pala (February 10, 1849), and Suvahur Pala (July 2, 1849)*32—as well as portions of 
Krittivasa’s Ramayana.*3 Thus most of his insights were based on what he had heard (from 
the kathaks, kirtaniyas, and pilgrim mendicants), remembered—he was reputed to be a 
shrutidhara, one gifted with a powerful memory*#4—and internalized. His spiritual wisdom 
was neither deep nor original, although Freda Matchett believes that he actually possessed 
“an extensive knowledge of the Hindu religious tradition.”*35 His half-baked knowledge of 
Tantra owed to the enigmatic Yogeshwari. He claimed to have learnt Vedanta from 
Totapuri.43° His frequent reference to his own body as “this,” which apparently impressed 


admirers like M. Rolland, was, on his own admission, learnt from Gauri Pandit.*37 
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Yet he declared: 


Though I read nothing myself, ... I have heard the Vedas, the Vedanta, the Darshanas, and the Puranas from good and 
reliable scholars. Having heard them and understood what they contained, I made a garland of them with a string and 
hung it round my neck and offered it at the lotus feet of the Mother, saying, “Take all your scriptures and Puranas. 


Just give me pure devotion.”438 


Reportedly the Goddess Kali taught him that “the essence of the Vedanta is that Brahman is 
real and the world is an illusion.”439 Additionally, he received instructions from a young 
sannyasi with a trident, who emerged from his own body and killed the evil self within him, 
the Papapurusa. Therefore, according to Ramakrishna, “the Brahmani, Totapuri, and 
others...told [him]...what [he]...knew already.”*4° He in fact told Hriday that he had made that 
naked bloke (nyangta-phyangta) his guru merely “to honor the injunctions and instructions 
of the Vedas.’44! 

Despite such boasts about this self-induced knowledge, Ramakrishna was in fact quite 
aware of his lack of a formal education, and yet insisted that he “was not in the least sorry” 
for not being able to read the Vedanta and other scriptures.442 On the other hand, he justified 
his scriptural inadequacy by arguing that “scriptures merely give hints and therefore it is not 
necessary to read a few scriptures.”’443 As we have seen above, he claimed a divine source for 
his fundamental knowledge. Thus he exclaimed on one occasion: “Mere knowledge of 
Advaita! Hyak thoo—I spit on it.444 He also spat on the floor denouncing rationality. “A 
mere scholar without discrimination and renunciation has his attention fixed on woman and 
gold.”445 Even bhakti or devotion is not efficacious if it “tinged with knowledge.’446 He was 


greatly relieved and gratified to learn from Narendra that the Scottish philosopher Sir 
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William Hamilton had said that “a learned ignorance is the end of philosophy and the 
beginning of religion.” When the disciple translated the sentence in Bengali to his Master, 
the latter smiled and responded in English, “Thank you! Thank you!”’447 

However, on his own admission, the Master was incapable of ratiocination. Once he 
asked M to explain to him the causes of tide. When the disciple drew on the ground the 
figures of the sun, moon, and earth, and tried to explain gravitation, flood-tide, new moon, 
full moon, eclipse, and so forth, the befuddled saint cried out: “Shucks! I can’t follow you, I 
feel dizzy. My head’s aching. How on earth could you know about this far out stuff?” And 
then he confessed with disarming candor: “You see, during my childhood I could sketch 
very well but could never comprehend simple arithmetic.”448 When a visitor named Shyam 
Basu asked Ramakrishna “How can you say that sin is punishable when you say that He is 
doing everything?” the latter was cheesed off and quipped: “What calculating cunning 
[sonar bener buddhi]! You asshole [Ore podo], just eat the mango. What will you gain by 
counting the trees, branches, and leaves in the grove?’’449 

A certain Vaisnava visitor from Katowa once wanted the Master to discuss rebirth and 
was told by the latter that according to the Gita, rebirth is controlled by the thoughts of 
people at the moment of death and as such King Bharata was reborn as a deer because he 
thought of that animal at his death. When the inquirer insisted on a direct evidence for this 
instruction before accepting it, Ramakrishna exploded: “I don't know! I can’t cure my own 
disease and you want to know what happens after death! You talk like a nitwit. Try to find 


ways of putting faith in God. You're born as a human only to learn devotion.”*°° Indeed, any 
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kind of reasoning made the Master very uneasy and upset. Once he was talking to Kali in his 


wonted monologue: 


All right, Ma! Had I not said, “I'll eat,” would I be overcome with hunger? You hear only when I speak to you and 
you remain deaf even if my heart is heavy with longing, how’s that? You’re what you’re, so why should I pray? Oh, 


I see! Ido what you make me do. I’m getting confused now! Why make me reason?45! 


II 


Ramakrishna preached: 


Too much knowledge is called ajnana, ignorance. To know only one thing is jnana, knowledge--that is, God alone is 
real and exists in all beings. To converse with Him is vijnana. To love Him in different ways after realizing Him is 


vijnana.452 


Obviously he considered himself a vijnani--one who has frequently conversed with the 
Divine Mother. Moreover, in his ecstatic rhetoric, jnana or “mere knowledge of God” is 
male and bhakti, the quality of a vijnani, is female. Following Ramakrishna’s gender 
preference one can easily see how and why he opts for bhakti. “Jnana or knowledge being a 
male is obliged to stand and wait at the outer court of the Divine Mother’s home, whereas 
Bhakti being female goes direct to the inner apartments, to the very presence of the 
Mother.”453 Ramakrishna’s androgyny had become one overarching formula by which he 
attempted to demonstrate his moral purity, spiritual excellence (ability to converse with Kali 


and commune with Krishna), and intellectual strength. 
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Yet Ramakrishna’s spirituality appears to be devoid of any theological or 
philosophical foundation. He does not seem to have suffered from any existential/ 
soteriological anxieties as to the meaning of life, of God, of salvation, and of the universe. 
All his spiritual problems, on the other hand, were the outcome of his inordinate desire to see 
the Magna Mater as a real-life woman, the Divine Mother as the real mother to a God- 
intoxicated child. We are told by Saradananada that the Master’s desires to meet his Ma was 
so vehement that he flung himself violently on the ground, rubbing his face against it and 
filling all corners with piteous wailings. He gasped for life due to shortness of breath. He 
took no notice of the fact that his whole body was cut, bruised, and bloodied.*5* To continue 


with Ramakrishna’s own recollection: 


I felt as if my heart was being squeezed like a wet towel. I was overpowered with a great restlessness and a fear that 
it might not be my lot to realize Her in this life. I could not bear the separation from Her any longer. Life seemed to 
be not worth living. Suddenly my glance fell on the sword that was kept in the Mother's temple. I determined to put 


an end to my life. When I jumped up like a madman and seized it, suddenly the blessed Mother revealed Herself.455 


First of all, we must note that this episode, though reported in the LP, does not 
seem to have its source mentioned clearly anywhere. It is at least interesting to note that M 
had no clue as to its veracity. When a Parsee visitor named Mr. Jinwala and his companion 
Dr. De Melo inquired of him about the truth of the incident, M clearly stated that he had 
neither heard nor written about it.5° Even if the report is true, it clearly described a 
hallucination, which was possibly the outcome of his depression and aggression toward the 


most important object (Kali) in his life at this time and thus, in Freudian terms, it was a 
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classic case of the shadow of the object falling upon the ego. In the Pali texts we come 
across the example of an ascetic trying to take his life by means of a sharp razor and then 
“the peril became clear; disgust with the world was established.” This reversal from a dark 
suicidal mood into a sudden illumination parallels Ramakrishna’s vision of Kali at the crucial 
moment of his attempted suicide.*57 

The Russian novelist Feodor M. Dostoevski, himself an epileptic and one who 
considered mystical raptures the expression of a lower life, comes close to capturing the 


essence of an ecstatic aura in his The Idiot: 


I remember among other things a phenomenon which used to precede his epilectic attacks when they came in the 
waking state. In the midst of the dejection, the mental marasmus, the anxiety which he experienced, there were 
moments in which all of a sudden the brain became inflamed and all his vital forces suddenly rose to a prodigious 
degree of intensity. The sensation of life, of conscious existence, was multiplied tenfold in these swiftly passing 
moments. A strong light illumined his heart and mind. All agitation was calmed, all doubt and perplexity resolved 


themselves into a superior harmony; but these radiant moments were only a prelude to the last instant—that 


immediately preceding the attack. That instant , in truth, was ineffable.*°8 


Dr. Kakar tends to read too much yoga sadhana into the clearly pshychotic behavior of 
Godmad Gadadhar when he interprets the “Mother and sword” episode as Ramakrishna’s 
yogic endeavor “to endure and transcend the archaic anxiety” about death in order to attain 
moksa.459 In the end we ought to note that the entire incident is a fabrication by the monastic 
reporters of Ramakrishna’s very clear admission: “Once I had a mental derangement and I 


attempted to slash my throat with a knife.”460 
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ll 

Ramakrishna’s Gottes-Minne, that is, love affair with Gods, had begun pretty early in 
his life. As a child he experienced samadhi in the thought of Shiva or Vishalakshi. Like 
other children of his village he must have listened to the lores of sadhakas, saints, and local 
gods and goddesses. At six, child Gadai had already absorbed a great deal of episodes from 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bhagavata “by hearing them from the Kathaks, a 
class of men who preach and read these Puranas for the enlightenment of the uneducated 
masses all over India.”46!1_ Most important, he was familiar with the life and lyrics of such 
religious poets as Kamalakanta or Ramprasad. Kamalakanta was a Kali sadhaka and 
Ramprasad is reported to have seen Kali as his own little daughter. It is quite natural that 
such a social and cultural stimulus would exercise powerful influence on the mind of a child 
who was also quite sensitive and imaginative. In Ramakrishna’s case, in particular, these 
cultural icons took a concrete shape in dolls and images. Hence his obsession with the divine 
had more poetic and imaginative rather than philosophical or theological substance. 

When young Gadadhar received his employment as a priest at Dakshineshwar due to 
Mathur’s insistence, he still remained a village child within and had not grown up or matured 
mentally or socially. More important, in spite of his receiving the so-called Shakti mantra as 
part of his priestly training from Kenaram Bhattacharya, he was either incapable or 
unmindful of priestly duties or both. Throughout his life Ramakrishna demonstrated his 
indifference to disciplined or routinized life and claimed himself to be a jivanmukta, a 
liberated soul, who is above all constraints. He had found the powerful zamindar Biswas his 


indulgent patron and he probably wished to remain under his financial patronage, though not 
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under his tutelage. Moreover, being treated by Mathuranath as his friend, Gadadhar may 
have taken his employer for granted. 

Thus the young man found ample time to fantasize himself in the company of gods 
and goddesses. In his fugue state Ramakrishna used to play with Kali (the Goddess he was 
now living with) just like a little child playing with dolls, treating them as living. As he 


reminisced: 


In spite of observing very closely, I could never see the shadow of Ma’s blessed body on the temple wall in the light 
of the lamp at night. I heard in my own room Ma, merry like a little girl, her anklets jingling, going upstairs in the 
temple. I hurried out of my room and found that Ma, her hair dishevelled, was actually standing on the balcony of the 


first floor of the temple and now viewing Calcutta, now the Ganga.462 


Quite naturally, the psychotic visionary looked “excited” or “possessed” and “absent- 
minded,’ though his description of Kali and his description of a prostitute standing on a 
balcony he saluted as the Divine Mother, are somewhat intriguingly connected. He 
experienced similar “excitement” when, around 1864, he received a brass image of child 
Rama, actually a doll, as a gift from a roving Vaishnava monk named Jatadhari. Reared in a 
home where the family deity was Raghuvira (another name for Rama), he naturally was 
overjoyed with his child Rama, the Ramlala. “I used to walk about carrying Ramlala, the 
deity of the monk,” Ramakrishna recalled years later. “I bathed it, fed it, and laid it down to 
sleep. I would take it wherever I would go. I became mad for Ramlala.’’4¢+ Interestingly 
enough, Ramakrishna himself was aware of the doll metaphor and said in his characteristic 


way: “...how long do little girls play with their dolls? Until they are married and cohabit with 
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their husbands....hat further need is there of worshipping the idol after the realization of 
God?’465 
About Ramakrishna’s divine obsession or his vision of the Magna Mater in living color, 


M. Rolland observed: 


My own view is that he saw nothing, but that he was aware of Her all-permeating presence. ...His experience was like 
a dream,...wherein without the slightest feeling of incongruity, the mind attaches the name of the being filling its 


thoughts to quite a different form....466 


Mahesh Ghosh has the most judicious explanation in this regard. ‘“Now what were these 
visions? Did God really appear before him in these forms?” he asks and then observes: 
“Believers will answer in the affirmative and skeptics in the negative. Psychologists will say 
that these are externalizations of inner thoughts.”4°” Constant exposure to the religious 
mythical and miraculous tales made him forgetful of the world and additionally, his life of 
utter freedom without responsibilities at Dakshineshwar, afforded him the scope for deep 
imaginative contemplation and autism. As his official biographers write, “as he grew older, 
these turned into frequent trances whenever his religious feelings were aroused.”468 Hence 
his childhood and youthful trances were romantic daydreams quite usual in a hypersensitive 
child or young man under the influence of religious folklore and fairy tales. The point to 
note is that the subjects of his daydreams happened to be saints and Gods instead of the 


heroes and titans of the usual fairyland. 


IV 
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Ramakrishna often revealed his sincere anxiety for being respected by people as a 
wise man. “Does he call me a jnani,” the Master once asked M to find about one Tejchandra 
Mitra.*°? At another time he asked his devotee: “Is there any similarity between me and...a 
scholar or a monk?” He certainly was delighted with M’s response: “God has fashioned you 
with His own hands. He has made others mechanically, as everything else, according to 
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law.” Having been thus reassured of his uniqueness, Ramakrishna showed his familiar 
humility: “Mairi balchi [I swear on my mother], I don’t feel proud a bit.”’47° However, he 
seems to have been dumbfounded when Ashwini Kumar Datta was asked to give his 
preference between Ramkumar of Kotrang and Ramakrishna of Dakshineshwar as a scholar 
and stated that there could be no comparison between them as Ramkumar was a scholar, 
whereas the paramahamsa was not. Only when Datta told him that though not a scholar like 
Ramkumar, he was “a funny guy,” did the Master recover his usual affable self and remark 
with a smile: “Well said! Well said!”47! 


Ramakrishna, however, found himself in a precarious situation whenever he met 


the intellectuals. Saradananada writes that 


the childlike Master became afraid on many occasions like a boy whenever he heard that a famous person would 
come to see him. He feared what his visitor would think as he could not read or write. Also he never knew when he 


would be in trance and lose control of his body and outfit.472 


H e 
once lost an invitation to participate in the Brahmo Samaj festival organized by 


Devendranath Tagore because of his lousy dressing habit.473 He had the same uncertainty and 
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uneasiness when, on his way to Vidyasagar’s home to meet him, he confided to M like a 
child: “My shirt is unbuttoned. Will this be offensive?’474 He was clearly nervous after he 
had met the famous scholar and, as usual, experienced samadhi. He then asked for a glass 
for water. Thereafter he began a talk on Brahman, the Vedas, Puranas, Tantras, the six 
systems of philosophy, and concluded his peroration by stating that unlike these systems of 
learning only Brahman has remained undefiled, because “no one has so far been able to say 
what Brahman is.” To this piece of wisdom Vidyasagar, who “had studied Hindu 
philosophy” and who “used to perform...the Hindu rituals,” responded: “That’s wonderful! 
What a nice statement! I learnt something new today.”47> Ramakrishna of course duly 
reminded his learned host that “mere scholarship is but empty.’47¢ Then he sang a song of 
Ramprasad (his all-time favorite) and talked about divine love and madness. He, however, 
was quick to point out: “My talk really is superfluous. You already know whatever I said, 
though you are unaware of it.” Iswarchandra replied politely but casually: “You may say 
that.” The Master must have found the Vidyasagar unmoved by his song, samadhi and 
sermon.477 He is reported to have commented later that “Vidyasagar is scholarly and 
charitable but lacks inner vision. Gold lies hidden within him....’’478 

The celebrated Bengali novelist and essayist Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay scandalized 
Ramakrishna by declaring that man’s duties consisted in “eating, snoozing, and mating.”479 
“How could we know God without knowing something of this world?” he asked and posited 
his anti-paramahamsa thesis: “We should first learn from books.”480 The Master was terribly 
upset and shocked. “What nonsesnse are you saying! One belches out the dirty stuff one 


consumes.”48! He recovered his posture and gained recognition from Bankim and _ his 
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associates only after he had performed his famous samadhi while Trailokya Sanyal was 
singing. He then began his ecstatic dance and “Bankim and his English educated friends 
looked at him in amazement.”*®2 Finally, the Master sang a song and advised his august 
visitors to “dive deep...in God.” Yet apparently he failed to make a dent in the minds of the 
Westernized rationalists. Bankimchandra politely pointed out: “I am really not as dumb as 
you’re thinking” and quietly took his leave after having extended an invitation to the 
parsamahamsa to visit his home.*83 

Ramakrishna’s situation became truly pathetic when he came face to face with 
Michael Madhusudan Datta, the flamboyant and fiery intellectual and the most celebrated 
poet of the time. Datta had “expressed a desire for some religious instructions from the 
Master” but the latter quite mysteriously became mute. As Ramakrishna recalled later: “My 
mouth was pressed, as it were, by someone and I was not allowed to say anything.” From 
Hriday and some other devotees of Ramakrishna we learn that his condition normalized a 
little afterwards and “he delighted Madhusudan’s heart by singing in his sweet voice a few 
numbers of eminent sadhakas like Ramprasad and Kamalakanta. He thus taught him that 
devotion to God was the only essential thing in the world.”484 However, he engaged his 
learned visitor at Dakshineshwar, the nyaya pandit Narayana Shastri, to impart religious 
instructions to Madhusudan.485 

The Master’s plight before Shashadhar Zarkachudamani_ was revealed in his effort to 
impress the great scholar with his banal talks. He actually heard from his visitors that the 
tarkachudamani was drawing large crowds of Calcutta bhadralok to his learned discourse on 


Hinduism and the Hindu scriptures and wished to meet him. When he did see him for the 
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first time, he delivered a sermon warning the scholar that anyone attempting to become a 
missionary and evangelist without an imprimatur from Shrishrijagadamba (another 
appellation of Kali) was sure to face utter ruin. After a few days of this initial encounter, 
Shashadhar paid a visit to Dakshineshwar. On hearing that the tarkachudamani would be 
coming there, Ramakrishna became so alarmed that he beseeched Narendra, Jr. and Yogindra 
and a few others to stay with him. Upon meeting the pandit, the Master kept on staring at 
him with a smiling face and became ecstatic. He requested his visitor to say something and 
when the latter expressed his desire for the Master’s talk, Ramakrishna delivered an 
explanation of Sachchidananda. 

The gist of his talk was that Sachchidananda first became androgynous 
(Ardhanarishwara) in order to show that He is both male and female, and thereafter he 
created separate entities of male and female. Until one’s mind is lost in Sachchidananda, one 
has to be both mindful of one's worldly duties and a devotee of Sachchidananda. Once the 
merger with Sachchidananda takes place, all worldly duties cease. He illustrated his point 


thus: 


Suppose, someone is singing “Nitai is my mad hati [elephant].” At the beginning of the song the singer 
maintains lyric, tune, and rhythm carefully. After a while, when the singer’s mind has begun to merge [in God 
consciousness] by the bhava of the song, he sings: “mad hati, mad hati.” After a little deeper merger, he sings: 


“hati, hati.” More merger, and he can say only “ha’”’ while trying to say “hati.” 


While saying this “ha” Ramakrishna lost his speech and consciousness for fifteen minutes. 


At the end of his trance, he told Shashadahr: “My Pandit, you are great. Just like the 
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mistress of the house who after finishing cooking and feeding everybody goes for her bath 
and does not return to the kitchen, you too will go back after having spread His words never 
to return.” At this the scholar shed tears and left the paramahamsa.**® After the scholar's 
departure, the Master is reported to have expressed his satisfaction that the dry (arrogant) 
pandit had become “diluted” (modest) following his visit to Dakshineshwar.*87 In his 
characteristic fashion Ramakrishna overwhelmed a reputed Vaishnava pandit of Kalna, 
eastern Bengal, Bhagavandas Babaji, by doffing his dhoti and standing naked and angry in 


front of the latter, rebuking him sharply for his presumption to teach people.488 


V 

As far as his sermons are concerned, Ramakrishna generally used stories that 
sometimes made a profound impact upon his listeners. No doubt, he did possess a story- 
teller’s skill even though some of his stories were puerile at best. Pandit Vaisnavacharan, 
who believed that the Master was an avatara, once said to him: “I could find in the 
scriptures everything you say. But do you know why I come to you? To hear them from your 
mouth.”’489 Indeed, Ramakrishna has been the most talked about and talkative saint of modern 
India. Amal Ray is right when he observes that “Ramakrishna’s life is full of talk.”’49° 
However, what the Master sometimes said conveyed nothing that could be described as 
meaningful. For example, his sermon on the Gita that it need not be read from cover to cover 
but its title should be repeated ten times for learning its essence. He posited that tvaga or 
renunciation is the essential message of Gita and this wisdom would be at once revealed 


when repeating Gita the word tvagi would automatically be sounded.49! He even said this to 
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Vidyasagar when he visited the scholar.4”* The only problem with the Master’s advice is that 
the word Gita, repeated over and over again, may sound tagi (Gita reversed), something he 
could not know in view of his innocence in Sanskrit words and grammar. Even though he 
claimed that he had detected several errors in Madhusudan Datta’s Sanskrit conversation with 
Narayan Shastri,4%? and even though M provided a conceited justification for his Master’s 
confusing tyagi with tagi,494 Ramakrishna, as Protap Mozoomdar observed boldly, “did not 
know a word of Sanskrit.”495 The Master’s lack of a rudimentary knowledge of Sanskrit was 
detected also by Shivanath Shastri, though he did not make any overly critical comment 
overtly. While trying to explain the comparative merits of jnana (“knowledge of God”) and 
bhakti (“ardent love of God’), Ramakrishna referred to jnana as male and bhakti female. 
Shastri diplomatically observed so as not to offend his Hindu friend that the latter’s 
“application of the Sanskrit grammar in this instance was very striking and peculiar.”496 
Ramakrishna possessed a genius for using neologisms and homonyms. In order to 
emphasize the uselessness of birth, he told his devotees that even the newborn baby is aware 
of the utter futility of its birth and thus it wonders where it has come and cries “kanha e 
kanha e,” meaning “where am I, where am I.” Kanha means “where” both in Bengali and 
Hindi and it does have the sound of a child’s cry. Though the example and the explanation 
contained little grammatical substance, its intended spiritual message must have worked 
wonders on the ears and imagination of his audience.*9’ He told a visitor that “ordinary jivas 
are called manus [human beings]” but “one endowed with chaitanya [“consciousness’’] is 
manhus’’*°8 [a concocted Bengali word that is supposed to mean a manus with huns, meaning 


consciousness]. He made a pun on mantor [colloquial Bengali for mantra] and man tor 
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[“your mind” and entertained Keshab by singing “We know your mind [that is, your desire] 
and thus minister that mantor to you” [“amra jani ye man tor; dilam tore sei mantor’’].499 
Similarly, he counseled Ishan Mukhopadhyay on the technique of participating fully in the 
mundane world and yet remaining indifferent to its tribulations. “Golmale mal achhe. Gol 
chhede malti nebe,” he said.5° While it is extremely difficult to convey the Master’s 
manipulation of pun in Bengali--mal [“substance” or “cream” and golmal [“commotion’’], 
my English translation runs something like this: “There is cream in commotion. Partake of 
the cream and avoid the commotion,” though Nikhilananda has not translated the sermon but 
provided its intended meaning: “The world is indeed a mixture of truth and make-believe. 


9 


Discard the make-believe and take the truth.” While lecturing on salvation, Ramakrishna 
spoke of the calf's wailings: “Hamba Hamba!”’ It is born to suffer because it is slaughtered 
for its hide which goes to the making of shoes and drums and its guts are used to make 
strings for the cotton carders. The carding machine while is use emits the sound “Tuhu 
Tuhu!” The calf achieves salvation only when its guts in the form of the carder’s string 
produce the “Tuhu Tuhu” note. He explained that “Hamba Hamba” means “Me, Me,” a sign 
of egotism that causes all suffering, ““Tuhu Tuhu” means “You, You” and thus the gut says “O 
God, you’re the doer and I am nothing.”>°! This posthumous wisdom of the calf’s entrail 
brings about its salvation. Therefore, egotism is the root of evil, surrender to God is the way 
to salvation. 


The Master even unhesitatingly manufactured meaningful words and legends to make 


his points. Once he told M and Rakhal: 
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When one talks to Jadu Mallik, one can know everything about his houses, gardens, and company shares. That 
is why the sages advised Valmiki to chant the word “mara.” There is some meaning in this. “Ma” means God, 


and “ra” the world. First God and then the world.>°2 


The basis of this statement—scriptural or grammatical—cannot be determined easily. The 
only clue to this mysterious sermon can be partially extracted from Ramakrishna's reference 
to Valmiki, the author of Rama's exploits, the Ramayana. The Master used the word mara by 
simply reversing the word Rama. The context for this teaching was his admonition to Rakhal 
against execessive vichara or argument and calculation. Hence, clearly the sentence with 
mara is an example of a perfect non sequitur as well as nonsense. Another piece of 
concoction is his myth of the Homa bird whose egg, laid high in the sky, is hatched in the air 
while falling downward. Upon realizing the danger of falling to death the newborn Homa 
chick begins to fly upward to its mother. This “Vedic” illustration was meant for his beloved 
new acquaintance Narendranath who was compared to the Homa chick. According to M’s 
report, Narendra did not respond to the Master’s encomium but went out of the room.5% 

Some of Ramakrishna’s sermons were simply funny. By way of illustrating true 
devotion he told his devotees how “Chaitanya once dressed a donkey in a [religious] garb 
and then prostrated himself before it.’”504 He wanted to convince Keshab of the existence of 


God by an apparently jejune story. “Well, Keshab,” he asked his Brahmo devotee, 


[is it true] that your Calcutta Babus deny the existence of God? A Babu was going up the stairs. He took one step, but 
before taking the next one he cried, “Oh! What happened to my side!” and dropped unconscious. There was a hue 


and cry for a doctor. But before he came the man was gone. And such people say, “There is no God!’595 
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On Keshab’s steamer the paramahamsa told his audience about his “secret” sadhana: 
“Sometimes I would fancy myself as the Brahminy duck calling for its mate [“ami daktum 
‘chaka’ ar amar bhitar theke ra asto ‘chaki’”’|....1 would be a kitten calling for the mother cat 
and there would be the response of the mother” [“ami baltum ‘mew’ ar, jena, dhadi bedal 
balto ‘mao’”’|.5% 


A superb story-teller, he could create a myth or a legend spontaneously in course of a 


conversation. The New Dispensation of May 26, 1881 reported: 


One of the most noteworthy things he said the other day was that he believed in the identity of Janak and Nance [sic. 
Nanak]. After the death of the former the Lord blessed his spirit, and expressed His joyful appreciation of the Rishi’s 
life. Greatly pleased, He said to him to the following effect—‘Well done, good Rishi. Thou hast sanctified many by 
the purity and asceticism, and by the noble example of a self-denying King thou hast set. So good a teacher thou shalt 
not sleep in heaven, but thou shalt go again into the world. Thy services, O Janak, are required in the Punjab. Go 


there, harmonize the scriptures, and draw together hostile sects. O thou apostle of union and reconciliation.” 


This was interpreted as Ramakrishna’s “doctrine of unity” of religions which Keshab’s 
Brahmo sect, the New Dispensation, approved of. Once again, we see here the Master’s use 


of two names, Janak and Nanak, rhyming with each other neatly.>° 


VI 
Though Ramakrishna publicly disparaged the supernatural and the occult because 
these hindered realization of God, and compared them to whore’s shit,>°8 he not only believed 
in the superstitious and supernatural but often underscored the fact that he possessed the 


latter. Sumit Sarkar, however, believes sincerely that “Ramakrishna never claimed special 
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miraculous powers, often expressed contempt for such siddhai and disappointed some 
devotees by consulting a doctor, during his last fatal illness.”599 Reportedly, he was a magic 
healer who cured a leucoderma patient by passing his hand over his body and experiencing 
intense pain in the process.5!0 Even though bed-ridden at Kashipur with his terminal illness, 
he told his wife how he had left his room and walked out in the garden to drive a cobra away 
so that his devotees who had planned to drink juice by tapping a date palm without having 
told their Master, could be safe there. “The Mother was dumbfounded on hearing this,” 
wrote Saradamani’s devotee-children. “The Master had asked her not to divulge this to 
anyone then.”>!! Even though he is heard to pray “O Rama, I do not want the eight occult 
powers, not even a hundred,”5!2 he sincerely believed that “God is full of the six supernatural 
powers [sadaishywarya]” and without them “who would have obeyed Him?’’>!3 

Ramakrishna in fact acquired a reputation for his power of touch. According to his 
biographers, “he explained that when he touched the disciple, the impurities of the man 
would be removed, and truth would flash before his purified vision.”’5!4 Nikhilananda writes 
that Ramakrishna’s devotees had convincing proof that the Master could, by his mere wish, 
“kindle in their hearts the love of God and give them His vision.”5!5 Akshay Sen created the 
popular mythology of the Master as the saint whose touch tamed turbulent souls such as the 
college educated young skeptic Naren, the arrogant Pandit Shashadhar, the famous Brahmo 
leader Keshab, or the flamboyant and temperamental playwright Girish.5!© It was, however, 
Swami Vivekananda who provided the most powerful and colorful account of his Master’s 
power of touch that made him lose control of himself and brought him, almost perilously, to 


“an all-encompassing void.”5!7 This very impressive but nonetheless very problematic 


Pie | 


personal testimony of the Swami is all the more interesting as it came from the same man 
who had once made fun of his Master's ecstasy5!8 and preached: “Shri Ramakrishna used to 
disparage supernatural powers; his teaching was that one cannot attain to the Supreme Truth 


if the mind is diverted to the manifestation of these powers.”519 


Vil 

Ramakrishna was shrewd enough not to make any frivolous claim for his 
thaumaturgical skill in any unguarded manner, except once when he tried to transfer his 
supernatural powers to his beloved Narendra unsucccessfully.°2° He believed—the belief 
must have been based on his growing up in the midst of rumors of miracles and magic from 
his village and its environs—that occult skills called for instant demonstration of their 
efficacy in curing illness. Hence he was extremely wary even to the last days of his life not 
to endorse magic and thus he often showed his indifference to and indignation for such 
powers. When Shashadhar visited him at Kashipur and mentioned that the pain of the 
disease could be alleviated by mental concentration (reaching the manomay kosa) and 
projection of concentrated thought on to the affected part of the body, and wondered if 
Ramakrishna the yogi would “just try this once,” the latter, never a practicing yogi, replied 
rather thoughtfully: “How could you, a pandit, speak like that? Can I wish to withdraw the 
mind dedicated to Sachchidananda and attach it to this dilapidated cage of bone and 
flesh?’’521 He had contemptuously declined to perform svastayana (a ritual for obtaining 
welfare by propitiating the Gods) when asked by a “cross-eyed gentleman.”*2? He derided 


Hazra for having said that “anyone who realizes God must also acquire God’s supernatural 
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powers’>?3—-a most logical but for the paramahamsa who had been emphasizing his God- 
realization for some time a very embarrassing argument. Importuned by the drunken Girish 
that he must cure himself of his cancer by his will power, Ramakrishna was forced to say that 
he regarded himself a devotee of God and not God per se--thus retracting his lifelong 
assertions and insinuations that he was God.>”4 

An acute judge of character, Ramakrishna proclaimed: “I can see everything in 
people’s mind like articles in a glass case.”525 Especially he let it be known among his 
followers that he possessed the faculty to ascertain human characrter by his physiognomical 
observations. Ramakrishna declared that “a person’s potentials can be discerned to a great 
extent by his physical characteristics. A fraud has a heavy hand. A flat nose is not 
good....Pigeon-breast is not a good sign. The same goes for one who is bony with protruded 
elbow-joints and unshapely hand and having light brown eyes like a cat’s. Mean nature is 
marked by lips shaped like a dom’s” [a dom belongs to the scavenger caste in Hindu society]. 
He had little qualms in considering his patron and devotee Shambhu Mallik a born crook 
because his nose was flat!526 He also suggested that a circumcised penis, like that of a 
Muslim, is a sign of bad character.527 He of course took especial care to examine the chests of 
his devotees and visitors alike. 

Saradananda writes that toward the end of his life Ramakrishna achieved renown as 
“bhavarog-vaidya” [physician of the world-disease] capable of “noticing and diagnosing the 
reactions in the human body caused by the excesses of spiritual emotions.’’528 In fact his 
reputation in this respect was so great that his biographer speaks of his Master’s 


physiognomical insights while overlooking the simple fact that Ramakrishna was quite 
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curious to know who the people were, what they wanted, and how they could be influenced. 


To quote Saradananda once again: 


We noticed that he would stare at a visitor in a peculiar way. If he felt attracted to him he would engage him in a 
general spiritual talk and ask him to visit with him again. In course of time as that man repeated his visits, he would, 
unbeknownst to him, observe his limbs, his attitude toward kamini-kanchana, as well as the extent of his thirst for 


enjoyment and his attraction for him as revealed by his behavior and speech. He would notice all this minutely with a 


view to arriving at a definite determination of his latent spirituality.>?° 


Examples of the Master’s various methods of observation of peoples and their habits are 
quite interesting. He held that “during sleep a renouncer did not breathe in the same way; a 
man given to enjoyment [of life] did it one way and a renouncer did in a different way.” 
Then, while pissing, the worldly person had his stream of urine deflected to the left, while the 
renouncer to the right. The shit of a yogi was never touched by hogs and so on.”’>3° 

Amal Ray questions Ramakrishna’s several sermons which he finds flawed. His oft- 
quoted statement that God alone is substantial (vastu) and everything else is unsubstantial 
(avastu) is fundamentally wrong because it presupposes existence other than God, whereas 
there can be no existence beyond God. As the Chandogya Upanisad (3/14/1) has it, “sarvam 
hetyad brahmah:” everything is permeated by Brahman.53!_ The Master’s claim that God 
could be seen goes against the scriptural postulate that God can never be perceived nor 
realized by words or mentation: “Words and thoughts cannot reach him and he cannot be 
seen by the eye” [naiva vacha na manasa praptam sakyo na chakshusa astiti| (Kathopanisad, 
2/3/12).532. Then, Ramakrishna’s dictum on kamini-kanchana was not new. An ancient Hindi 


doha (couplet) has it that a mere sight of kamini-kanchana is poisonous. In the Bhaktamal, 
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we read of a certain devotee (bhakta) who used to advice people to meditate on Krishna's feet 
renouncing all possessions. Moreover, the Master’s sermon on renouncing kamini-kanchana 
is basically flawed in that it is based on differentiating God and assuming that God is absent 
in the phenomenal world. The truth is that both kamini and kanchana are parts of God and to 
give up kamini-kanchana is to give up God in one sense. As Ray would have it, “trying to 
realize God by renouncing woman and wealth is like trying to drink agua by giving up 
water!”’533 

Ramakrishna’s /ogia as well as the parables and allegories were the product of his 
peasant upbringing and culture. In fact some of these were borrowed from others. His 
sermon on brahmajnana rendering all rituals useless through the metaphor of “shedding the 
shell of coconut” was learnt from a goswami.>>4 His popular sermon on the Gita and its 
reverse tyagi its grammatical solecism notwithstanding, was taught by Totapuri.535 His almost 
jejune stories provided more fun than food for thought; in fact they possessed uncannily the 
qualities of modern-day television talk show. Hence their popularity among his devotees 
from the community of Calcutta bhadralok. In any case, these urban middle class devotees 
and admirers were either minimally or moderately educated and in spite of their urban 
background were steeped in a culture that was traditional and influential in rural and urban 
Bengal. We need not think of Ramakrishna’s Calcutta—especially the areas of northern 
Calcutta from where most of his devotees hailed—as particularly urban seriously or literally. 
The so-called urban culture of Calcutta had little conflict with the culture of Ramakrishna's 


Kamarpukur. Thus it will be futile to consider “Ramakrishna, ...an appropriated, partially 
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bhadralok-constructed, Other with whom an urban group plagued with a sense of alienation 
from roots could relate without undue discomfort.’’536 

The late Shailendranarayan Ghosal, Director of the Vedic Research Institute, was 
extremely reluctant to regard Ramakrishna as a religious or spiritual personality. As Ghosal 


wrote to the famous Troskyite revolutionary Soumendranath Tagore: 


Let anyone show respect to ... [the paramahamsa's] mental structure and his crazy behaviors such as climbing trees 
like a monkey or imitating a menstruating woman as religious, but from the standpoint of the scriptures, I disagree 
vehemently....I distinguish between the spiritual and the mental make up [of human beings] and thus can never 


apprehend them synonymously.>37 


66 


In his famous work Alok Tirtha, Ghosal described Ramakrishna’s tantra sadhana as “a 
variety of uncouth rituals such as sitting on the lap of a naked young woman, eating the 
leavings of dogs and jackals, fish and human flesh in a human skull, and performing the 
heroic rite like stirring female vagina (vonimanthana).” He concluded: “All these foolish 


acts performed in his immaturity can never be the path to earning merit.”>38 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Ramakrishna Reconstructed: The Vivekananda Project 


No superhuman personality like the Master has ever come to this world. This great man is the only pillar of light in 


the dreary darkness of the world. It is his light that will help mankind wade through the ocean of worldly existence. 


Swami Vivekananda cited in RA, II, 340. 


The reputation of Shriramakrishna as a living Godman—an /shwarakoti and an 
avatara—had been established during his youth, thanks to the efforts of his admiring patron 
Mathuranath and his Tantrika mentor Yogeshwari. Later, Keshab’s Brahmo press publicized 
the samadhis and sermons of the paramahamsa. Toward the end of his life, the saint himself 
began to insist on his divinity and this claim was widely circulated in Calcutta and beyond by 
his enthusiastic bhaktas. However, the transformation of Ramakrishna from a religious 
ecstatic to a religious eclectic, especially a Vedantist prophet of the highest caliber, was the 
work of Ramakrishna’s most favorite and most famous disciple, Narendranath, who as 
Swami Vivekananda, masterminded the fabrication of his guru’s modern image. 

Upon his return to Calcutta after his first visit to the West (1893-96), Vivekananda 
told his interviewer Narendranath Sen, editor of the Indian Mirror, that his intention had 
been “to elicit, as a spiritual master, the respect and sympathy of the mighty Western world 
by preaching the deep secrets of Vedantic religion there and make them our mentors in 
mundane matters.”! During his second visit to the United States, the Swami declared that his 


messages were “an attempt to echo...[Ramakrishna’s] ideas.”? In two lectures in New York 
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and London, he underscored his conviction in Ramakrishna’s message that “religion can be 
given and taken more tangibly, more really than anything else in the world.” He further 
insinuated his own credentials by declaring that his late Master had said that “only those who 
have attained spirituality can communicate it to others, can be great teachers of mankind. 
They alone are the powers of light.”3 He preached what he proudly called “Practical Vedanta” 
to his Western audience. For them it meant that “the Vedanta recognises no sin, it only 
recognises error. And the greatest error...is to say that you are weak, that you are a sinner, a 
miserable creature.”4 To the Indians, however, the Vedanta lion loared: “I do not believe in 
God that cannot give bread.”* He interpreted the principles of the Vedanta to suit the 
requirements of his age, his watchword being “dynamic religion and united India.’’6 

He is said to have especially espoused the cause of the poor, the downtrodden, and the 
women. His mission was to galvanize the Indian people into a program of self-help and self- 
improvement—to bring to a successful fruition the work of their British masters who had 
“aroused the sleeping Leviathan.”7 This awakening was to be predicated on a comprehensive 
program of education of the masses, whose upliftment was to be accomplished by preaching 
the gospel of equality. He wanted to assimilate the message of practical Islam, that is, the 
message of equality with the message of personal salvation of the Hindus. That is what he 
meant in a letter to his Muslim friend in Nainital: “For our own motherland a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam--Vedanta brain and Islam body--is the only hope.”® 
All this was a far cry from the paramahamsa’s constant emphasis on “realization of God 
first” and his advice for total quiescence and passive surrender to Jagajjanani—“mew mew” 


like a kitten profusely and piteously.2 He had admonished his devotees against exerting 
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themselves unnecessarily for the good of the world and advised them to realize God first.!° 
But the Swami had little patience with the spiritual qua spiritual. He considered a quest for 
the divine to the neglect of “humanitarian work” as imbecile behavior.!! He was also quite 
contemptuous of ecstatic enthusiasm. Toward the end of his guru's life, at the Shyampukur 
residence, Narendranath openly inveighed against the paramahamsa style of dances and 
trances indulged in by several eager young devotees of the Master. He boldly declared that 
shedding tears, experiencing horripilation or “even a temporary withdrawal of normal 
consciousness” was “the result of nervous weakness.”!2 He in fact disdained mysticism 
because “these mysticisms, in spite of some grains of truth in them are generally weakening.” 
He claimed that he had come to this conclusion on the basis of “his lifelong experiences of 
it.”!3 Thus he had little qualms mimicking and making fun of Ramakrishna’s samadhi shortly 
after his death.!4 

As a matter of fact both the Master and his disciple projected a fundamentally 
different image to their followers. Though a curious combination of premika (erotic) and 
prajna (polemicist), pagal (irrational) and paramahamsa (spiritual), Ramakrishna had been 
popular as the pagal Thakur (“mad Master”’)—a childlike, naive, unsophisticated. The 
Swami, on the other hand, appeared to his admirers as a veritable princely ascetic, indeed a 
mahayogi—an intellectual, a hero and a humanitarian, and above all, a regal renouncer.!5 
However, Vivekananda’s new image of Shri Ramakrishna was built by reconciling the latter’s 
asocial piety to the former’s social activism. The paramahamsa of the Swami’s ideal was to 
be a unique prophet of modern India: a spiritual superman with supernatural faculties, a 


humanitarian with global compassion, and at the same time a spiritual intellectual, a 
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consummate Vedantist. Hence Vivekananda dramatized his experience of altered state of 
consciousness by the Master’s touch, interpreted Ramakrishna’s erotic bhakti as the purest 
form of Hindu spirituality, and depicted his caste conscious, androgynous but frankly 
misogynist mentor as “the Saviour of women, Saviour of the masses, Saviour of all, high and 
low’’!6 and declared that he was the greatest of all avataras. He was convinced that “India 
can only rise by sitting at the feet of Shri Ramakrishna” and hence “his life and his teachings 
are to be spread far and wide, are to be made to penetrate every pore of Hindu society.”!” His 
absolute necessity for a redeemer figure like his Master explains his efforts to discover a new 
meaning in the Ramakrishna phenomenon. He told Nivedita that Ramakrishna “lived that 
great life,” and he “read the meaning.”!8 He discovered that the paramahamsa had “spoken 
of the Vedanta as an all-comprehensive and synthetic religion,” which he was preaching.!° 
And that was not all. As noted earlier, Ramakrishna towered above the Buddha or 
Shrichaitanya as a monumental avatara figure. Vivekananda’s Ramakrishna was not to be 
the conventional godman--or even a godlike man, as he had once regarded the Master over a 
decade ago but a saintly superman. 2° This delicate balancing of the traditional avatara image 
with the modern prophet motif informed Vivekananda’s interpretation and propagation of his 
guru’s message in the world. Though he recognized the political value of an avatara for a 
religious movement, he publicly announced his disapproval of such “orthodoxy” as belief in 
an incarnation.2! He in fact clearly told Prasannakumar Shastri in 1899 that he did not 
“preach that the Master was an avatar.”22? His ideal godman and prophet was a militant mystic 
—an amalgam of a yogi (saint) and a Kshatriya (warrior). He indeed was influenced, inter 


alia, by Thomas Carlyle’s “Great Man” idea.23 The Swami’s letter to Dewan Haridas Desai 
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articulates this idea: “It is a character, a life, a centre, a God-man that must lead the 


way, ... That centre, that God-man to lead...was the great Ramakrishna Paramahamsa...”.24 


Ul 

The Swami’s quest for a special image of his Master led him to critique the existing 
biographies of Ramakrishna. His reaction to those published in the 1890s was far from 
favorable. He was particularly vehement in his denunciation of the JV, and he described the 
shameful Bengali book as “Bosh and rot” to his disciple in Madras, Alasinga Perumal.?> He 
was, however, quite appreciative of Akshaykumar Sen’s biography of Ramakrishna in 
delightful payar rhyme, the Ramakrishnapunthi.2° While he was quite appreciative of the 
work by his beloved shankchunni [Akshay’s nickname, literally meaning, goblin, for his 
homely appearance], he noticed a grave lacuna in it, the absence of a description of Shakti. 
He believed, as he would write a couple of years later, the Westerners were rich and strong 
because “the Dharma of the Westerners is worship of Shakti--the Creative Power regarded as 
the Female Principle.”27 In his letter to his gurubhai [monastic brother] Swami 
Ramakrishnananda, the Swami observed: “Always remember that we now stand facing the 
world. Do everything bearing in mind that people are listening to our every word and 
watching our every move.” He thus proffered a few suggestions for improvement of Sen’s 


text: 
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Tell shankchunni to write these things in the third chapter titled “Propagation”: Whatever has been accomplished by 
the Vedas, the Vedanta, and the incarnations, he [Ramakrishna] has demonstrated in life by himself. He was the 
explanation and thus nobody can comprehend the incarnations, the Vedas, and the Vedanta without first understanding 
him. The Satyayuga has started the day he was born. Now all discrimination is over and everybody including the 
Chandala will be treated with equanimity. He has wiped out all distinction between man and woman, rich and poor, 
scholar and jnani, and the Brahmin and the Chandala. He is also the terminator of all feuds and thus all [animosities] 
between the Hindus and the Muslims or the Hindus and the Christians are gone. All those squabbling due to 
differences belonged to the other ages. In this Satyayuga the tidal wave of his love has united all. Tell him to expand 


these thoughts in his own language.?8 


Though, a few years before leaving India, Vivekananda had enthusiastically 
applauded ShriM’s diary of his visits to Ramakrishna during 1882-86,29 he did not like the 
manuscript of M's English version of the diary, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (to be 
published in 1897), when he read it in 1896. He wrote to his gurubhai Swami 
Trigunatitananda: “Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is God—could that sort of thing work in this 
country? M—has a tendency to put that stuff down everybody’s throat, but that will make our 
movement a little sect.’3° However, the Swami changed his mind next year most probably 
when he saw the printed version of the work (presumably incorporating some of his critiques 
and suggestions) and wrote to M from Rawalpindi: “Dear M. C’est bon ami—Now you are 
doing just the thing. Come out man. No sleeping all life. Time is flying. Bravo that is the 
way. Many many thanks for your publication...”.3! Again he showered a lavish praise on M 


in a letter of November 1897: 


The move is quite original and never was the life of a great Teacher brought before the public untarnished by the 
writer's mind, as you are presenting this one. The language is beyond all praise, so fresh, so pointed, and withal so 


plain and easy....I am really in a transport when I read them!...Our Teacher and Lord was so original, and each one of 
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us have to be original or nothing. I now understand why none of us attempted his life before. It has been reserved for 


you, this great work.?2 


Even when the Swami found a work on the life and /ogia of his Master quite 
acceptable in all essentials, he still noticed something in it to cavil at, as was the case with 
Sureshchandra Datta’s collection of Ramakrishna’s sayings in Bengali, 
Shriramakrishnadever Upadesh, which contained a short but comprehensive biographical 
sketch of the Master “Shri Ramakrishnalila.” Commenting on this work Vivekananda wrote 
to Swami Brahmananda: “I just read the Shri Ramakrishna-Jivani [referring obviously to 
“Ramakrishnalila”] by Suresh Datta. Good. But why did he print those examples...? Shame 
on him! What great sin!’33 Most probably Vivekananda did not approve of Datta’s candid 
account of Ramakrishna’s madhura bhava, nudity, gluttony and the like. The Swami in fact 
instructed Ramakrishnananda: “You must not identify yourself with any Life of Him written 
by anybody, nor give your sanction to any.”34 The Bengalis, thus, generally disappointed 
Vivekananda, as none of them could write an “original” piece (he had as far as he could to 
concede that in M’s Gospel, “the move is quite original”), that is, one which would depict 
Ramakrishna as a dignified and enlightened reformer acceptable and respectable throughout 
the world. 

He considered his Madras disciples as “at least far superior to the Bengalis, who are 
simply fools and have no souls, no stamina at all,’’*5 though he did not hesitate to lambast 
Alasinga and “this pack of Madras babies,” who “cannot even keep a counsel in their blessed 
noodles! Talk nonsense all day, and when it comes to the least business, they are nowhere!’’36 


However, the mercurial monk changed his mind again a few months later, and confided to 
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Alasinga: “I have all hope in Madras.” He now suggested to him that Kidi (nickname of 


Singaravelu Mudaliar, another disciple) write a biography of the Master: 


The life of Ramakrishna was an extraordinary searchlight under whose illumination one is able to really understand 
the whole scope of Hindu religion. He was the object-lesson of all the theoretical knowledge given in the Shastras 
(scriptures). He showed by his life what the Rishis and Avatars really wanted to teach....The Vedas can only be 
explained and the Shastras reconciled by his theory of Avastha or stages—that we must not only tolerate others, but 


positively embrace them, and that truth is the basis of all religions. 


He especially cautioned Alasinga to “avoid all irregular indecent expressions about sex etc., 
...because other nations think it the height of indecency to mention such things, and his life 
in English is going to be read by the whole world.”37 A few months earlier Vivekananda had 
approached Kidi with the same proposal: “Take thought, get materials, write a sketch of 
Ramakrishna, studiously avoiding all miracles. The Life should be written as an illustration 
of the doctrines he preached.”38 

Soon he was disenchanted again with his south Indian hopefuls. As he wrote to his 


gurubhais in Calcutta: 


Of course I never had any confidence in the Bengalis, but the Madrasis couldn’t do anything either... .not one 
independent thought crosses anyone's brains, all squabbling over the same old, torn wrapper--that Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa was like this and that and those fantastic tales—stories having no end....Today you have your bell, 
tomorrow you add a horn, a fan the day after; or you introduce a bedstand today, and tomorrow you have its legs 
silver-mounted, and people help themselves to a hotchpotch concoction, and you spin out two thousand cock-and-bull 


stories....This is called imbecility in English. 
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In the postscript, the writer observed: “It won't do by just calling him an incarnation. You 
must manifest power.’39 

Vivekananda’s double disappointment in respect of a model biography of his Master 
could be partially explained. Most probably, he found the Bengali works full of verbatim 
reproduction of Ramakrishna’s talks in patois, often full of crude and obscene expressions 
and indecent and uncritical reports, including eyewitness accounts, of the Master’s ati 
bhayanaka (“very scary”) and ativa bhayankara (“extremely horrible”) sadhanas with the 
Bhairavi Brahmani as well as his intimate encounters with Mathurmohan.“0 Certainly he felt 
uncomfortable with any reference to the Master's obsession with himself. He admonished his 
gurubhais at Alambazar for having published the late paramahamsa ’ loving remarks on him. 
“Why did you tell the Indian Mirror that the paramahamsamashai used to call Naren this and 
that? All that junk and stuff!” wrote the angry and exasperated Swami.*! His dislike for the 
works by the south Indians stemmed probably from the fact that these depicted Ramakrishna 
in the conventional motif of the Indian hagiographical tradition. The Bengali works were 


embarrassing while the Madrasi ones dull and both eminently unoriginal! 


IV 
It is quite possible that Saradananda’s LP was influenced by Vivekananda’s ideas and 
suggestions. Indeed, the Preface (Grantha-Parichay) to the part titled “Gurubhava— 


Purvardha” clearly states that the author, 
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following the footsteps of Swami Vivekananda, attempted to tell the reader that great life...the realization of a little of 
which has made Swami Vivekananda and others, including ourselves, dedicate their lives at the lotus feet of the 


Master.*2 


As Rajagopal Chattopadhyaya recently demonstrated, the famous phrase “service to beings 
as if they are gods” (Shivajnane jivaseva) ascribed to the Master by the Ramakrishna Order 
was in fact invented by Saradananda at the behest of Vivekananda. Chattopadhyaya 
convincingly argues that the paramahamsa was squarely opposed to social service though he 
recommended a temporary and immediate alleviation of the misery of the destitute.*? 

It is also quite likely that ShriM took a long time to publish his KM first because he 
was hesitant to rush to print his stuff in its Bengali original without Swamiji’s imprimatur 
and second because, even though, as a critic shrewdly pointed out, he had revised his 
manuscript to either deemphasize or demean the Brahmos, probably at the behest of the 
Ramakrishna Order,‘* he still took time for effecting further revision, refinement, or 
readjustment. Nikhilananda’s concern for projecting the right image of the paramahamsa in 
his translation of the KM was most certainly inspired by the ideas of Vivekananda whom he 
greatly admired.*5 Most probably the real reason for Vivekananda’s praise for the second part 
of M’s own translation of the KM was the fact that it partly reflected (in M’s commentaries) 
the Swami's ideas of a Godman and that it partly deflected the importance of the Brahmos in 
the making of Ramakrishna as a popular paramahamsa of the city. 

Freda Matchett has demonstrated how Vivekananda distorted the mystico-spiritual 
experiences and teachings of his Master with a view to aligning them to the classical Vedanta 


of Shankara, which the Swami “regarded as the basis of his own universalized form of 
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Hinduism.’”’4° While the Master himself admitted that his personal experience fell within the 
ambit of the Shakta, Vaishnava, and Vedanta traditions, he undoubtedly was influenced more 
by the Vaishnava teachings, witness his preference for the Bhagavadgita, the Bhagavata 
Purana, and, above all, the Adhyatma Ramayana, which represented a synthesis of Vedantic 
non-dualism (advaita) and Vaisnava devotionalism (bhakti) as well as some Tantric element 
(Sita being indentified with Prakriti).47 Ramakrishna saw in the Adhyatma Ramayana the 


harmony of jnana and bhakti. Protap Mozoomdar told Max Miller: 


Ramakrishna was not in the least a Vedantist, except that every Hindu unconsciously imbibes from the atmosphere 
around some amount of Vedantism, which is the philosophical backbone of every national cult. He did not know a 


word of Sanskrit ....His spiritual wisdom was the result of genius and practical observation.48 


It is thus clear, as Dr. Matchett concludes, that Ramakrishna’s spiritual experience and 
teaching cannot be identified with any one Hindu tradition, because they were derived from 
and “shaped by a tradition where much synthesis had already taken place.”’4? Another writer 
had remarked astutely long ago that Ramakrishna’s eclecticism was informed by his 


responsive and childlike mind. “In this way,” wrote Wendell Thomas, 


our saint became in turn a Saivite, Visnuite, and Advaitin, a follwoer of yoga, bhakti, and jnana, in short, an epitome 
of Hindu tradition. He held all cults to be true, because each one seemed to lend itself to his familiar travel, which as 
a typical Hindu he regarded as the highest realization of God. He could harmonize every Hindu cult with his simple 


logic of emotion because they were already in fundamental or structural accord. 5° 
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Edward Dimock rightly observed that “there is an eternal borrowing and reborrowing of 
ideas and doctrines...among religious sects of India, until the lines of derivation become very 
blurred indeed.”>! 

Vivekananda not only made a Vedantist out of Ramakrishna but even attributed to the 
latter the teaching that “all of religion is contained in...the three stages of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Dvaita, Vishistadvaita, and Advaita.”52 Moreover, he made a prophet out of 
his guru, who could never have recognized himself in a messiah figure born to enlighten the 
world. Though Ramakrishna believed himself to be an avatara, he did never see himself in 
the role of a messiah, nor did he ever undertake any spiritual exercise for the sake of others. 
His reported experiments with various sadhanas were not an exercise in any systematic 
practice of various faiths or paths. He undertook them because “they were all there in Bengal 
to observe and cultivate.”>3 The Master’s dictum of yata mat tata path should not be taken as 
a solemn pronouncement of the validity of the religions of the world. Rather it should be 


treated, as he himself would have preferred, as a commonsensical observation that 


states of consciousness in which one feels assured of one's own union or identity with Reality may be reached by 
various means and from starting points which are grounded in very different assumptions as to the nature of that 


Reality.%4 


Properly speaking, it was the brahmo intellectual Keshabchandra who had pleaded for 
a reconciliation of the religions of the world in England long before he met the 
paramahamsa. Echoing Keshab’s Asia's Message to Europe, Protap Mozoomdar declared at 


the World’s Parliament of Religions in 1893: 


Zoe 


Look at that ground march of all religious denominations of the earth, Christians [,] Hindus, Buddhists, 
Mahomedans ....Each is true to its own historic traditions. Each retains its peculiar virtues, but is freed from all 
its peculiar errors and impurities. And thus these sanctified and reformed Churches move out of their respective 


sects, and press onward in their variegated colors to the Central Church of Reconciliation.>° 


Ramakrishna ought to be seen in his own terms detached from Vivekananda’s Vedantist 
messiah. “When Ramakrishna is separated from Vivekananda, it becomes clear that the 


latter's presentation of his master has been in fact a misrepresentation.’’>6 


Sometime in late 1896 Saradananda asked Vivekananda why the latter had not written 
Ramakrishna's biography for Professor Max Miiller. The Swami replied in his characteristic 


dithyramb: 


I have such deep feeling for the Master that it is impossible for me to write about him for the public. If I had written 
the article Max Muller wanted, then I would have proved, quoting from philosophies, the scriptures and even the holy 


books of the Christians, that Ramakrishna was the greatest of all prophets born in the world.57 


He had in fact contemplated on writing an interpretive biography of his Master. As early as 


1895 he had informed Brahmananda: 


29 


I am sending you a very short biography of Ramakrishna in English. Get it printed and translated into Bengali and 
sell it at the great festival [Ramakrishna Festival]--people do not read books that are distributed free. Put a nominal 


price. Celebrate the festival with great éclat.58 


Most probably he read this biography as a public lecture in New York on 23 February 
1896. Though this biography is short, it is shot through with the author’s very personalized 
interpretation of Ramakrishna’s preachings and teachings and his claims on behalf of the 
Ramakrishna phenomenon.*? In many respects, this short biography is original in its 
interpretation of Ramakrishna's contributions. It is not Saradananda's GM (title of the 
English translation of the LP) but Vivekananda’s “My Master” which is familiar throughout 
the world, and “My Master” is Vivekananda all over. It is important to remember in this 
context that Max Miiller had warned Vivekananda against coloring his guru’s life with “the 
irresponsible miraculising tendencies of devoted disciples,” thus confirming the Swami's own 
attitude on the subject.®° 

Ramakrishna’s new image was further refined in the Swami’s lecture “The Sages of 
India” delivered in Madras on 11 February 1897. As he declared, the paramahamsa 


combined the 


brilliant intellect of Shankara and the wonderfully expansive, infinite heart of Chaitanya; one who would see God in 
every being, one whose heart would weep for the poor, for the weak, for the outcast, for the downtrodden, for every 
one in this world, inside India or outside India; and at the same time whose grand brilliant intellect would conceive of 
such noble thoughts as would harmonise all conflicting sects, not only in India but ouside of India, and bring a 


marvellous harmony, the universal religion of head and heart into existence....[T]his great intellect never learnt even 
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to write his own name, but the most brilliant graduates of our University found in him an intellectual giant. He was a 


strange man, this Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa.°! 


Vivekananda’s inspired hyperbole in respect of his Master was as its highest and best in his 
claim made in 1901: “It is my opinion that Shri Ramakrishna was born to vivify all branches 
of art and culture in this country.” The Swami used to say: “Each one of the Master’s 


children is ‘original’. Whosoever is not, cannot be his child.” 


VI 

Since Vivekananda’s days, the life and /ogia of the paramahamsa have been written 
and interpreted by a variety of researchers both in India and abroad. Almost all biographies 
of Ramakrishna have relied upon the interpretation of the Master’s life provided by the 
Ramakrishna Order founded by Vivekananda. One of the Swami’s Brahmo contemporaries, 
Krishnakumar Mitra, astutely observed: “It is true that Narendranath became the disciple of 
Ramakrishna, but this disciple made his guru ‘unsectarian.’’®4 The much _ publicized 
paramahamsa is not only the greatest incarnation who ever descended on earth but also the 
patron saint of renascent India. The projection of Ramakrishna as the universal redeemer 
was made in total disregard of the Master's pronounced casteism and misogyny. On the other 
hand, Thakur Ramakrishna of the householder disciples such as Mahendranath Gupta or 
Ramchandra Datta, while trapped in the ivory tower of divinity, still has a human face--an 
unsphisticated bucolic Brahmin and a semi-literate ecstatic possessed of charming simplicity 
and naivete. As will be discussed below, Vivekananda’s modern messiah was neither a social 


reformer nor a Vedantist nor even a Tantrika in any meaningful sense but an enthusiastic 
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bhakta. In fact it was Max Miller who had warned long ago against confusing 
Ramakrishna’s teachings with the Vedanta and insisted on distinguishing between “the 
perfervid utterances of... Ramakrishna, an enthusiastic Bhakta...and the clear and dry style of 
the Sutras of Badarayana."®5 Yet the “cyclonic” Swami made his Master Bhagavaner Baba— 
a “God’s daddy,” that is, greater than God!® Vivekananda once confessed: “I say, I am a 
slave of Ramakrishna—I am even ready to steal and rob for the sake of establishing his name 
in his land of birth and sadhana as well as helping, however, minimally, the sadhana of his 
disciples.”67 He certainly never committed any of these crimes but with a view to making a 
scholar of out of his semi-literate Master. He resorted to his wonted colorful exaggeration 
bordering on the ridiculous when he, reportedly, told Max Miiller “the story of 
Ramakrishna’s learning Sanskrit under the professorship of a fairy.’ He posed a rhetorical 
question to his gurubhais with his characteristic nonchalance: “Without me, who would have 
made your Master known to the world!’”®? Nobody dared to suggest any name then, nobody 


does, even to this day! 


*This chapter is based mostly on Narasingha Sil, “Vivekananda’s Ramakrishna.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Psychology of Ramakrishna’s Mysticism 


One kind of rapture is that in which the soul even though not in prayer is touched by some word it remembers or hears 
about God. It seems that His Majesty from the interior of the soul makes the spark...increase, for He is moved with 
compassion in seeing the soul suffer so long a time from its desire. All burnt up, the soul is renewed like the phoenix, and 
one can devoutly believe that its faults are pardoned. Now that is it so pure, the Lord joins it with Himself, without 
anyone understanding what is happening except these two; nor does the soul itself understand in a way that can afterward 
be explained. Yet, it does have interior understanding, for this experience is not like that of fainting or convulsion.... 


Teresa of Avila, Interior Castle, paragraph 3. 


Shriramakrishna has been universally acclaimed as a mystic par excellence. One writer 
has even called him a “super mystic.”! A review of the literature on the psychology of religion 
and mysticism might be helpful to have some idea of a mystic personality and Ramakrishna’s 
various spiritual or otherwise “strange” behaviors during samadhi or during that semi-waking 
consciousness which he considered to be the state of bhava. In other words, we must attempt an 
intelligent, rather than an idolatrous, interpretation of Ramakrishna’s spirituality. The Hindu 
scriptures clearly assert that the true Self of man is God. It is thus possible for him to identify 
himself with his true self or with the Divine Ground. Tat tvam asi—‘that (Brahman) art thou”— 
is the formula which is also echoed by the mystics of medieval Europe. The Flemish mystic 
John Ruysbroeck (c. 1293-1381) maintained: “This union is within us of our naked nature and 
were this nature to be separated from God it would fall into nothingness.”2 As Meister Johannes 


Eckhart (c. 1260-1327?) has it, “while I am here, He is in me; after this life I am in Him.”? Yet it 
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is noteworthy that “the Oriental doctrine of the union of man and Brahman is the symbol of a 
psychological experience rather than a statement of objective fact, and it is almost impossible to 
study Oriental religion with profit unless one is always careful to inquire into the experience 
behind the doctrine.”4 

Experience or praxis is the key word in mysticism. Mystic experience is produced by 
two basic techniques: contemplation (contemplatio5 or nonanalytic apprehension of objects) and 
renunciation of mundane pleasures (vairagya or worldweariness--giving up of what Ramakrishna 
called kamini-kanchana). This mystic experience is a consequence of “a deautomatization of the 
psychological structures that organize, limit, select, and interpret perceptual stimuli.” 
Deautomatization results in a shift toward a perceptual and cognitive organization characterized 
as “primitive” or “childish.” How do we identify this primitive or childish perceptual and 
cognitive functioning? Psychologists have discovered several criteria for this behavior: that a 
mystic’s perception and cognition are vivid, sensuous, syncretistic, physiognomic, animated, and 
de-differentiated with respect to the distinction between self and object and between objects. In 
other words, “classical accounts of mystic experience emphasize the phenomenon of Unity.”’? We 


have Ramakrishna’s personal testimony to this effect: 


Houses, doors, temples—everything seemed to disappear altogether—as if there was nothing anywhere! And I beheld a 
boundless infinite illuminated sea of consciousness! However far in whatever direction I looked, I saw a continuous 
succession of effulgent waves surging forward, raging and storming from all sides with great speed. Very soon they fell on 


me and drowned me to the unknown bottom. I panted, struggled, and fell unconscious.’ 
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The excessive clarity of vision experienced by the mystic is seen as an outcome of the 
“cleansing” of the doors of perception. 

Psychologists of religion have identified five characteristics of mystic vision. In the first 
place, a mystic experience is characterized by intense realness. As Deikman writes, “through 
what might be termed ‘reality transfer’, thoughts and images become real.”® A second feature of 
mystic experience is “sensory translation” whereby the individual has experience of nonverbal, 


simple, concrete perceptual equivalents of psychic action. To quote Deikman again, 


the concept of sensory translation offers an intriguing explanation for the ubiquitous use of light as a metaphor for 


mystic experience. It may not be just a metaphor. “Illumination” may be derived from an actual sensory experience 


20 66. 


occurring when a resolution of unconscious conflict occurs, permitting the experience of “peace”, “presence”, and 


the like. Liberated energy experienced as light may be the core sensory experience of mysticism. !° 


Let Ramakrishna illustrate the phenomenon in his own language: 


When I sat to meditate, I had, in the beginning, the vision of particles of light like group of fire-flies; sometimes I saw 
masses of mist-like light covering all sides; and at other times I perceived that everything was pervaded by bright waves of 
light like molten silver. I could see these with my eyes sometimes shut and sometimes open. I did not understand what I 


saw nor did I know whether it was good or bad to have such visions. !! 


A third important feature of mystic experience is a sense of unity. The mystical idea and 
the experience that we are at one with the world and with God “constitute a valid perception 
insofar as it pertained to the nature of the thought process, but need not in itself be a correct 
perception of the external world.”!? This ego inflation is, according to Philip Spratt, a flatus 
complex associated with a narcissistic personality. A narcissistic religious person is a sattvika, “a 
religious man of the world,” in whom “libido cathects on the ego-ideal.” The concentration of 


libido upon ego creates for it an autonomous moral world and makes it impervious to the norms 
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of the real world of people other than himself. He is in the state of vairagyva—tristia. The 
narcissist is endowed with an infant psyche and as such “tends to look upon the outer world as 
animated by emotions like his own.” Narcissism, carried to the limit, may either result in 
samadhi or a feeling of identification with the universe. “One step further,” observes Spratt, 
“and the subject loves the universe, for he loves himself. He has become a saint. This situation 
is is here called projective introversion.”’!3 It is also known as “cosmic narcissism.”’!4 

Fourthly, mystical experience is incommunicable verbally. It is thus ineffable.!5 This 
ineffability might be the outcome of mystic experience’s deep connection with our preverbal 
(that is, infantile) and primitive memories suggestive of an “undifferentiated state.” Most 
probably such early memories, those of infant and breast, might be mystically reexperienced as a 
consequence of the regression in thought process brought about by renunciation and meditation 
as well as the activation of infantile longings by the guiding religious impulse that induces the 
image of a benign deity who would reward childlike surrender with permanent euphoria. 
Ramakrishna used to say “mine is the attitude of a child.” He said further: “After having 
realized God one acquires the nature of a boy....God has a boyish nature.”!® His infantile 


passivity was so pronounced that he was driven to say: 


Who can ever know God? I don’t even try. I only call on the name of Ma. Let Ma do whatever She likes. She will let 
Herself be known if She likes and She won't if She doesn’t. My nature is that of a kitten. It only cries, “Mew, mew!” Then 
Ma keeps it wherever She wants—sometimes in the kitchen, sometimes in bed. A little child wants his mother. He does 
not know his mother’s wealth, nor does he ever want to know. He knows, “I have my Ma, what do I care?”...I, too, have 


the mood of this child.!7 


According to Freud, this attitude of an Existenzunfahig—one “entirely dependent”— 


shows “transparent femininity of the person concerned.” !8 It is also a homosexual attitude in that 


it is passive. Ramakrishna’s “mother-fixation” further “involves an unconscious desire to return 
to the mother’s womb, and...to castrate oneself in order to become a woman so to be able to 
identify with the mother.”!9 It should, however, be noted that homosexual feelings referring to 
emotional links between members of the same sex in preference over those of the opposite sex 
are not necessarily identifiable with homosexuality, that is, homosexual practice. Thus 
Ramakrishna exhibited strong homosexual (passive) feelings although his sexual orientation was 
not “homosexual” in the conventional sense. On the other hand, his sexual feelings could be 
better apprehended by complicating them with unrealized natural heretosexual desires seeking 
compensation or sublimation in symbolical attraction for young boys.” 

Finally, the mystic experience “goes beyond the customary sensory pathways, ideas, and 
memories.”2! Through austerity and renunciation, the mystic has temporarily removed the 
ordinary objects of consciousness as a focus of awareness. His contemplative meditation has 
undermined the logical organization of his consciousness. At the same time he is intensely 
motivated to perceive something. Naturally, in the state of fana (the Sufi term for “dying to 
self’), his perceptual experience would relate to transensate phenomena—outside of customary 
verbal or sensory experience. Hence a mystic experience is, in Carl Jung’s category, numinosum 
(vision of primordial images or God-image), “that which surpasses comprehension or 
understanding” or that which Abraham Maslow has identified as the “peak experience.”22 

We must, however, recognize two important facts in respect of mystical experience. First, as 
Steven Katz has pointed out, and in Wayne Proudfoot’s paraphrasing, “the mystic's experience is 
conditioned by the complex pre-experiencial pattern of beliefs, attitudes, and expectations which 


he brings to it.” And second, mystical experiences are not only “prescriptive and evocative 
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rather than descriptive” but also varied, according to different traditions shaping those 
experiences. There is thus no core experience and so it is improper to speak of mystical 
experience.23 The Katzian position that pure consciousness is humanly unachievable or 
rationally unverifiable has been challenged by Donald Evans. While acknowledging the limited 
validity of Katz’s overall thesis, Evans concludes that “spiritual reality...has an objective 
structure which human beings can discern...”.24 There is, moreover, some support for the 
“perennial” discourse on mysticism in Ramakrishna's experience. The so-called “oceanic 
feeling” as descriptive of the ineffable religious sensations is applicable to Ramakrishna as well 
as to Buddhist, Christian, and Muslim mystics.?> 
Recently Larry Shinn has shown how Ramakrishna’s mystical/religious experience, that 

is, his “direct acquaintance” with the Goddess Kali, was set “within the context of the words and 
images associated with Kali” and concluded that ““Ramakrishna's experience of Kali is not easily 
replicable outside the mythological and symbolic context of the Bengali Kali tradition.”?¢ 
However, through his personal mystical experience of Shiva, the Christian scholar Shinn has 
posited further that “if it is true that particular religious experiences are mediated symbolically 
through culturally bound words, images, and rituals...that same system of symbols [might] serve 
as an avenue to valuable interfaith experience of the nonadherent.”2’ Shinn does not claim any 
absolute certainty of his position but cautiously questions Katz's absolute stand against the unity 
of mystical or religious experience and suggests, through his personal experience, that “even 
partially understood and individually appropriated symbols clearly do have the power to provide 
an avenue to the experience(s) of other religious realities beyond one’s own.”28 According to 


Bolle, 
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the mystertum magnum of the mystic’s experience is always a matter of a universal aspiration. Groping for 
descriptive terms, we can say sometimes that they leave all provincialism of religious certitudes behind. Whatever 
expressions seem best in our specialization and on the level of our understanding, their aspirations should interest 


and orient a student who does not want to be scientific with a mere list of facts in one promise.?? 


Sigurd Lindquist has argued that unitive mystical experience is comparable to the 
heterosuggestive form of hypnosis. The mystic's self-annihilation by which he becomes a part of 
the object of his fixation is a psychological illustration of identity with God. “It is,” says 
Lindquist, “ suggestively produced identity with the object of meditation of the same nature as we 
find in India and in ordinary hypnosis.”30 According to Roger Bastide, the main goal of the 
mystics is not self-annihilation in the literal sense of the word, but rather the effacement of the 


old personality and its replacement with a new one. This is also Katz’s view and, as he says, 


properly understood, yoga...is not an unconditioning or deconditioning of consciousness, but rather it is a 
reconditioning of consciousness, i.e., a substituting of one form of condition and/or contextual consciousness for 


another, albeit a new, unusual, and perhaps altogether more interesting form of conditioned-contextual 


consciousness.3! 


The mystic no doubt seeks depersonalization, a divestment of the self, of everyday ordinary 
thought and feeling, but he does not, indeed cannot, “lose himself in an absolute consciousness. 
Other feelings, other thoughts upsurge, only that the mystic no longer recognizes them as his 
own, that they seem alien to him....He is no longer himself; he is another. He claims to be 


deified.”32 


Ul 

The case history of a particular female mystic of France is of great relevance to our 
understanding of Ramakrishna’s experiences. This case concerns a patient referred to as 
Madeleine (1854-1918) by her physician and psychologist, Professor Pierre Janet, author of De 
l'Angoisse a l'extase: Etudes sur les croyances et les sentiments (2 vols. 1927-28. Rpt. Paris: 
Payot, 1975).33 Madeleine lived in Salpetriere, where Janet observed her from May 10, 1896 to 
March 5, 1904, with the interruption of about a year. A cultivated individual, Madeleine “lived 
in religion” since childhood. By nature she was extremely impulsive and hypersensitive and 
strikingly shy and timid. “With these qualities she combined a morbidly sensitive conscience, 
which found expression in bitter self-reproaches for the slightest faults.” For example, she had 
an abnormal fear of losing sexual purity while washing her genitals and thus of sinning terribly 
against God. She was also “possessed by coercive ideas of pregnancy (flatulence), of eternal 


damnation and so forth.” She had no male lover and she became “the bride of God or of Christ.” 


She was thoroughly incapable of organizing her life and thus ended up as a street vagrant 
in Paris where she became ill with multiple muscular ailments and was ultimately consigned to a 
hospital at Salpetri¢re, where she came under Janet's observation and care. The professor 
observed four phases of her crisis: (1) state of temptation or doubt accompanied by severe 
vexations of spirit and mental conflict; (2) state of dryness marked by an “emptiness of feeling” 
or a “feeling of emptiness” in which she felt like a soulless animal from whom God was hiding; 


(3) state of torture characterized by delirium and despair; and (4) state of consolation 
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characterized by intense joy and optimism. This pathological crisis was preceded and followed 
by relatively normal mental states—“the states of equilibrium.” Dr. Janet diagnosed Madeleine’s 
pathological crisis as constitutional psycasthenia. 

The most strikingly psychophysical symptom of Madeleine’s ecstatic state is 
immobility--an enormous depression of external activity. After the termination of her ecstatic 
state, Madeleine complained that her legs and arms had been like bundles of cloth. At the 
beginning of the consolation she began to lose the power of speech. This speechlessness lasted 
from eight to ten days up to more than a month. During the state of recollections or semiecstasy, 
her eyes manifested at times a certain degree of ptosis. “She can not [sic] open her eyes 
completely, she regards us and reads through a little slit between her eyelids,” Janet reported. 
Yet her reflexes remained completely normal. 

Janet characterizes Madeleine as mainly a visual type. She frequently beholds the 
countenance of the Holy Virgin, of “Our Lord, surrounded by light and radiant with glory.” She 
beholds him also as the Christ whose hands and little feet she kisses and whom she holds in her 
arms close to her heart. She even sees the Holy Trinity. Professor Janet further observes that she 
caresses, and is caressed by, god. Her love-tryst with god is characterized by “inexplicable 
voluptuousness,” that has “‘a strongly sexual character, perceptible even in her genitals.” At the 
same time, Madeleine receives and transmits God’s commands in a series of ecstasies and thus 
proclaims in god’s name a new morality that castigates in no uncertain terms sexual immorality 
and sensual love, and endorses voluntary virginity and ascetic renunciation of the world. This 
ecstatic hallucinating episode appears to possess a passive-involuntary character in consequence 


of which it is felt as inspired by a power outside of the subject’s own self. Her faith is 
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“assertive” and it takes no account of proof or logic. It is the sinking of the intellectual level as a 
regression or return to a simple and primitive form of thinking similar to the prelogical thinking 
of the savages, that is, the bicameral men and to the thinking always found in very young 
children. In Janet's clinical terms, “it has its complete counterpart in the feebleminded or 


mentally retarded and in psycasthenic persons....”34 


Il 

There is an uncanny resemblance between the ecstatic and spiritual experiences and 
crises of Ramakrishna and Madeleine, especially because these were phenomena of their 
religious sensibilities. Ramakrishna’s alleged twelve year sadhana (c. 1856-68) reveals all the 
four phases of Madeleine’s mystico-spiritual crisis. The Master’s phase of vyakulata or intense 
yearning begins from about 1856 and escalates into a state of temptation or doubt, accompanied 
by vexation of spirit, which seems to find a temporary resolution in his first vision of Kali.%*> 
Like Madeleine’s second phase noted by her psychologist—the phase of dryness and emptiness, 
Ramakrishna, too, suffered from similar lapse of consciousness, as is described by Saradananada 
in the LP.36 His state of torture—the third phase of Madeleine’s crisis—may be said to have 
occurred during the years of his madness and marriage, followed by his tantra sadhana with 
Yogeshwari—something he found intriguing as well as intimidating.37 The state of torture is 
extended to the period of Ramakrishna’s madhura bhava. His sadhanas culminate as well as his 
conflicts find their resolution after he meets his Vedantic mentor Totapuri the Naked One.38 
Admittedly, this comparison between the experiences of Ramakrishna and Madeleine is a trifle 


overwraught; nevertheless, the apparent similarities are striking and intriguing enough to warrant 
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a challenge to the Katzian thesis of culture-syntonic ecstatic experience. Similarly, Professor 
Bynum’s insightful analysis of the medieval mystics’ use of female symbols as part of their 
spiritual exercise is also relevant for an understanding of Ramakrishna’s mystical experience, 
even though there are significant differences between his attitudes and behaviors and those of his 


European Christian counterparts.3? 


IV 

A psychological understanding of a mystic’s experience also calls for an understanding 
of bicameral mind we have referred to earlier. In order to understand what a bicameral mind 
means we must first have some elementary idea of hemispherical brain process. The cerebral 
cortex of the human brain is divided into two hemispheres, joined by a large bundle of 
interconnecting fibres called corpus callosum. The left side of the body is mainly controlled by 
the right side (or hemisphere) of the cortex, and the right side of the body by the left side of the 
cortex. The left hemisphere is predominantly involved with analytic, logical thinking especially 
in verbal and mathematical functions. If the left hemisphere is specialized for analysis, the right 
hemisphere seems specialized for holistic mentation. This hemisphere is primarily responsible 
for our orientation in space, artistic endeavor, crafts, body image, recognition of faces and the 
like. Robert Ornstein has observed that “the recognition that we possess two cerebral 
hemispheres which are specialized to operate in different modes may allow us to understand 
much about the fundamental duality of our consciousness”: reason and passion, intuitive and 
rational, religion and science, verbal and non-verbal. It is interesting to note that the Vedanta 


recognizes the duality of consciousness as between buddhi (intellect) and manas (mind).4° 


Zi 


Julian Jaynes speculates that consciousness in the sense of self-reflexive awareness is a 
recent evolutionary phenomenon rooted in the earlier failure of bicameral consciousness. And 
bicameral consciousness was a God consciousness. Primitive people were bicameral as their 
right and left hemispheres were separated. They were “unconscious” in that they did not 
reflexively decide what to do but simply did what they were told. What they were asked to do 
occurred within their heads via the left hemisphere. Left hemispheric visions and voices dictated 
socially acceptable behaviors to the right hemisphere, which controlled action. “The bicameral 
man,” writes Jaynes, “was ruled in trivial circumstances of everyday life by unconscious habit, 
and in his encounters with anything new or out of the ordinary in his own behavior or others’ by 
his voice visions.”4! Jaynes further speculates that when the stable world order broke down, 
bicameral consciousness became evolutionarily ineffective and reflexive self-awareness 
emerged. This awareness was the “death of the gods” and the emergence of what we know as 
normal consciousness. Voice-visions of the bicameral mind now occur only in isolated 
experiences, in those of the mystics and the mentally ill. 

Mortimer Ostow sees mysticism as a result of the same psychic mechanism as psychosis: 
“disparagement and abandonment of the world in which the individual lives, followed by a 
commitment to a ‘new world’.” Ostow further observes that a psychotic individual finds his 
intrapsychic, personal, or social reality unacceptable and therefore excludes from his 
consciousness by “psychically destroying it” and replacing it with “a new inner reality.” “This 
process,” he concludes, “represents a rebirth, a return to a state of mind characteristic of his 
infancy, when he was able to deal with frustration and disappointment by retreating to a world of 


fantasy and when he was blessed with a firm and ultimate union with his parents.’’42 
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This explains, at least partly, why Ramakrishna’s teachings were so antisocial or at least 
asocial and the man so devoid of social conscience or consciousness. He did not approve of 
working for a living. When he came to know that one of his boy devotees, Nityaniranjan Ghosh 
(later known as Swami Niranjanananda) had obtained an employment, he felt aggrieved and was 
heard to say, “I feel more pained to hear that he has taken up employment than if I had heard of 
his death.”43 In fact, when he first arrived at Dakshineshwar along with his elder brother 
Ramkumar, the young Gadadhar scrupulously avoided the temple manager Mathuranath because 
he feared that he would be offered a job. As Ramakrishna later confided to his nephew and 
companion Hridayram Mukhopadhyay, “I have no mind to be tied down to service for life.” 

He thought Pandit Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, the famous scholar and social critic, was 
merely wasting time in trying to reform society.4 When his patron and admirer Shambhucharan 
Mallik decided to build hospitals, dispensaries, schools, roads, and public reservoirs, his Master 
admonished him: “You should discharge only those obligations which come first and are 
absolutely unavoidable--and that too in a spirit of detachment.” He advised a brahmo devotee: 
“Tt is not good to be involved in too many projects. You will forget God that way.” “You people 
talk of doing good for the world. Is the world a small place?” Ramakrishna asked his audience 
angrily. “And who the hell are you to do good to the world? Meet Him by means of spiritual 
discipline. Realize Him if He gives you strength, then you can do good to everybody; otherwise 
not.”4¢ In similar vein he admonished Kristodas [Krishnadas] Pal who dared to posit that the 
proper goal of human life should be to exert for the betterment of the world, The Master quipped 
irritatingly that Pal was a nitwit possessing the “intelligence of a widow’s [or a whore’s] 


son” (randiputir buddhi).47 
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Even Vivekananda vehemently denied his spiritual mentor. An activist (karmayogi) by 
reputation and a self-proclaimed (though often given to windy rhetoric) social worker, the Swami 


told his gurubhais: 


Who cares for your Ramakrishna? Who cares for your Bhakti and Mukti? Who cares what the scriptures say? I will go to 
hell cheerfully a thousand times, if I can rouse my countrymen, immersed in Tamas (inertia), and make them stand on their 
own feet and be Men, inspired with the spirit of Karma-Yoga. I am not a follower of Ramakrishna or any one; I am a 
follower of him only who carries out my plans! I am not a servant of Ramakrishna or any one, but him only who serves 


and helps others, without caring for his own Mukti. 48 


A most powerful argument has it that the Master’s teachings went against the Upanisadic ideal of 


activism: 


Even while doing deeds here, one may desire to live a hundred years. Thus on thee—not otherwise than this is it—the 


deed (Karman) adheres not with man. (/shopanisad, 4/226). 


The wise souls of yore knew that the honest householder and trader Tuladhara was more 
advanced spiritually than the anchorite and fully realized brahmin Yayati. It was the former who 
taught the latter that one who is sincerely a good friend of everybody and who works for 
universal welfare is a truly religious person (“sarvesam yah suhrnnityam sarvesancha hite ratah 
hkarmana manasa vacha, sa dharmam veda,’ Mahabharata, Shantiparvam, 262/9). “Kah 
panthah? What's the way?” asks Amalkumar Ray in his incisive comparison between Vidyasagar 


and Ramakrishna. 


The path of Indian spirituality or the path of divine ecstasy, the path of action or the path of idleness legitimated by 


religion? Should we attend to the sick and the poor or should we while away time dancing and clapping in the name of 


Kali? Should we strive to spread education and cultivate science or should we preach the gospel that realization of God is 


the only necessary duty of mankind?49 


Dhurjati Mukherji was right when he observed that “Paramahamsa Deb’s influence has 
succeeded in shaking our social foundations. A number of people have been inspired, no doubt, 
but the masses have not trembled in their sleep.’”’>° In the final analysis, Ramakrishna’s career 
poses the eternal problem of “how to be both a mystic and a militant...how to combine the search 
for an expansion of inner awareness with effective social action, and how to find one's true 
identity in the synthesis of both.”>! Fortunately for him, in spite of his marked asocial attitudes, 
Ramakrishna was reinvented and modernized by his St. Paul, the irrepressible Vivekananda, who 
borrowed the institutional and organizational techniques of the West and made his guru, 
posthumously, an inspiration behind a major religious-social movement of global stature. This is 
the grand Ramakrishna miracle which happened in spite of the Master and which is a distinct 


social and cultural phenomenon that merits a specialized study. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Ramakrishna’s Spirituality, Popularity, and Historical Significance* 


Though Ramakrishna practiced various spiritual paths, his primary sadhana was the path of tantra....Ramakrishna 


was a consummate [ghora] tantrika. 


The devotees were delighted to witness the reenactment of the 450 year-old divine play at the blessed Navadwip at 
the Kali temple of Rani Rasmani. Next to the twice-blessed Chaitanya the twice-blessed Ramakrishna is the great 


devotee [mahabhakta] in Bengal. 
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Satyacharan Mitra, Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 72, 192. 


I 


If Ramakrishna’s disciples under the aegis of the Ramakrishna Order have been concerned with 
the Master’s Vedantist image, a number of scholars—interestingly all of them from the Western 
world—have been arguing assiduously for the saint’s Tantrika identity. Over three decades ago 
Walter Neevel argued that Ramakrishna’s spiritual orientation was tantric on the basis of an 
earlier interpretation by Heinrich Zimmer that the Master was essentially a Tantrika.*3? The 
Danish scholar Anders Blichfeldt considers Ramakrishna a practitioner of left-handed Tantra but 
a preacher of right-handed tantra and claims that “his commitment to right-handed 
Tantra...seems to have been a permanent influence.”540 Recently Dr. Kripal has built upon the 
tantric theme an elaborate superstructure of arguments and concluded that “it was Kali of the 
Shakta tradition that was the focus of Ramakrishna’s life” and thus “Ramakrishna’s world...was a 
Tantric world.”>4! These scholars appear to find it convenient to comprehend the Master’s 
mysticism (demonstrated by his samadhi and enigmatic eloquence), bhakti, non-traditional, even 
apparently eccentric, behavior and life style, his songs and dances, and his obvious location at 
Dakshineshwar Kali temple, under the rubric of a Hindu tradition that is at once esoteric, 
ecstatic, and erotic—something that is tantalizingly exciting and exotic. Kripal relies on one of 
the early biographers of the Master, Satyacharan Mitra, who wrote that he was first and foremost 
a realized Tantrika, overlooking Mitra’s concluding remark that Ramakrishna, next to Chaitanya, 


was a mahabhakta of Bengal (see the epigraph to this chapter above). 
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There are as many problems in seeing Ramakrishna as a Vedantist as making him a 
Tantrika. |The Master once told a Vedantist monk whom he met near the latrine at 
Dakshineshwar that he “would piss on the knowledge of Vedanta which was the wisdom of a 
householder.”542 Also, as we have noted earlier, he expressed his utter contempt for the 
Vedanta.**3 We must note that Ramakrishna had been brought up in a Vaisnava household where 
the chief deity was Raghuvira (that is, Rama, the legendary king of Ayodhya, regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu) and his childhood and adolescence passed under the magic spell of Krishna 
and his amorous antics with the gopis of Vraja, as regularly sung and enacted in his village. It 
was by accident that young Gadadhar became a reluctant priest of Kali at the temple of Rasmani, 
most probably because of a hassle-free living, thanks to the loving insistence of his enchanted 
employer Mathuranath. Interestingly enough, his scribblings and doodles made a few months 
before death invoked the name of Radha (“Jai Radhe pumamohi [premamayi]) instead of Kali, 
by way of supplicating for the blessings of Krishna’s eternal lover.5+4 

As to his tantric training under Yogeshwari during 1861-67, it should be understood first 
of all that she was never his mentor in any spiritual practice whatsoever. About Ramakrishna’s 
sadhana with the bhairavi, we hear of his mad state (unmader avastha), his delight in wearing 
silk clothes (garader kapad), and his practices under the be/ tree, during which he did not 
discriminate between the basil and the horseradish plants, his eating foods left by jackals, riding 
a dog and feeding it /uchi, and washing himself in the muddy water collected on the ground. He 
was also made to lick a piece of rotten flesh as part of the ritual of purnabhiseka and perform 
other “rituals too numerous to mention.”545 Finally, the bhairavi made him witness ritual 


intercourse, the so-called heroic rite. On his own admission, the Master savored the sight and 
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was entranced. This initiation into beholding human love making resulted in his vision of 
cosmic coitus. However, as a Tantrika initiate Ramakrishna felt that the world is full of Visnu 
(sarvam Visnumayam jagat).>*© Ramakrishna’s Tantra sadhana was more a playacting of the 
stereotyped and popularly believed Tantrika behavior than practicing a spiritual discipline 
systematically. Also, the interlude with the bhairavi seems to have provided him with an 
opportunity to escape from the drudgeries and responsibilities of priestly chores and embark on a 
venture for which his curiosity was kindled but for which he was fit neither mentally nor 
physically. 

There is a further problem in respect of Ramakrishna’s tantric orientation. His idea of 
Shakti and Brahman was quite confused, even contradictory. Once he complained to Bhavanath 
that Hazra could never understand that Shakti and Brahman were the same—‘one and the same 
thing—undifferentiated.”547 He also told a preacher of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, Acharya 
Becharam, that saguna Brahman, nirguna Brahman, and Adyashakti are one and the same.*48 
And he regarded Adyashakti as Mahamaya.549 However, he taught Girish that Mahamaya is 
actually an impediment to the realization (or vision) of “Him” (Zanr), that is, Brahman. Hence 
She needs to be propitiated.550 The implication is clear and unmistakable: Shakti and Brahman 
are different. In fact, there are indications that the Master became disenchanted with, even 
defiant of, Shakti. Trailokyanath Dev writes in his Atiter Brahmo Samaj that when once he 
requested the paramahamsa to show him Kali’s arati ritual at Dakshineshwar, the Master 
responded: “I no longer look at the face of that hag, you go alone and see for yourself” [ami ai 
shalir mukh ar dekhina, tui ekla giya dekhia ai]. When Trailokya insisted on hearing the cause 


of his disaffection, Ramakrishna exploded: “For a long time that siren gave me a run around 


without pointing to the right path. That’s why I no longer look at Her face” [anek din dhariya ai 
shali amake path ghuraiya laiyva bedaitechila. amake thik path dekhaiya dei nai, sei janya ami 
ar or mukh dekhina].>>! 

Ramakrishna’s disaffection for Kali is most probably a strategy to endear himself to his 
Brahmo admirer. This is apparent when he continues to tell Trailokya that one night he was 
summoned by a voice to come to the bank of the Ganges and sit there with his eyes closed. 
When commanded to open them he beheld “an unprecedented lighted apparition” filling his 
“heart and soul [pranman] with a blissful ray.’ Trailokya later commented admiring the 
“brahmo [sic] vision of this great man who was a great man—a realized yogi” [yogasiddha 
mahapurus |.552 

Surath Chakravarti rightly points out various conflicting behaviors and statements of the 
paramahamsa in respect to his deity. He would insist on regarding the image of Kali as “the 
inducer of the realization of Supreme Consciousness” but would have little qualms rolling on the 
ground crying profusely to actually “see” the goddess.553 Once he placed the zone of Brahman 
(brahmasthan) higher than the abode of the gods and yet, in spite of this very realization, he 
attempted to offer ritual foods (bhog) to Kali as her priest.554 He even had to cleave with the 
sword of knowledge Kali’s image appearing in visions during meditation on Brahman at the 
behest of Totapuri.555 He equated Kali with Brahman but promised her sugar and coconut at 
Dakshineshwar with a view to persuading the goddess to cure Keshab Sen’s illness.55° When 
Narendranath asked the goddess to give him knowledge and devotion instead of wealth, the 


Master was overjoyed with the young man's devotion to Kali.°>7 
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Moreover, Tantra is symbiotically allied to bhakti or the religion of devotion (even 
though there is a world of difference in the life style of a Tantrika and a Vaisnava, it being 
somewhat confused in the practices of the marginal Kartabhaja or Sahajiya) which provided a 
paradigm of salvation radically different from the Upanisadic ideal of moksa. As Maudeleine 
Biardeau has observed, “Bhakti appeared as a new reading of Vedic Revelation and of its most 
narrow brahmanic interpretation, a reading in which the world of desire came to be rehabilitated 
in its relation to salvation.”>>8’ The Upanisads emphasized renunciation as the path to moksa at 
the expense of desire, but bhakti reversed the perspective by overcoming the antimony between 
kama and moksa. This is what Tantra sought to achieve. Conceiving the Absolute (Brahman) as 
the Purusa into which all—including its feminine Energy or Shakti—is reabsorbed, Tantra 
provided the vision of a cosmic couple—Brahman “in a permanent and happy union” with 
Shakti.559 Tantric ideal, then, glorifies amorous (and heterosexual) love—the quintessential 
kama.>® Ramakrishna’s tantric orientation thus ought to have made him a practitioner of kama. 
But though he was reputed to be a realized Tantrika, because of his personal phobic aversion to 
normal heterosexuality, he would have nothing to do with the tantric heroic rite (virachara) and 
even regarded the ways of Tantra as defiled and dirty--the passage of paikhana (“latrine’’).56! 

Kripal overlooks the question of why the Master developed an antipathy to kama, in other 
words, his pathogeny, and explains the matter by pronouncing him a natural homosexual. In 
order to fit the square peg of a Tantrika Ramakrishna into the round hole of a homosexual 
paramahamsa, Kripal manufactures evidence with gay abandon. He makes Pandit 
Vaisnavacharan (actually a Vaisnava scholar) a homosexual Tantrika who “was a major player in 


the early years of Ramakrishna’s Tantric training.”562 The pandit is considered a Tantrika because 
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of his association with the Kartabhaja community. The Kartabhajas are considered Tantrikas 
because of their “secret practices” such as worship of men, consumption of bodily fluids like 
“shit, piss, menstrual blood, and semen’,>°3 and group sex with the Navarasika (a Vaishnava 
subsect) women, who are not whores but whose “way of life” is too repugnant to describe (the 
Bengali for the phrase “way of life” does not occur in the source).>* All this leads Kripal to 
conclude that these women were actually eunuchs, even though Datta clearly describes them as 
“strilokera’, that is “women”. Ramchandra writes: “Ei strilokera barangana nahe” (“These 
women are not prostitutes”), that is, they are not professional whores but ordinary women of 
society. In Kripal’s imagination women with a repugnant lifestyle and yet not prostitutes must be 
eunuchs. The Kartabhajas’ “secret practices” with eunuchs make them homosexuals. Ergo, the 
pandit was a queer. The conclusion is finally made that Ramakrishna, a natural homosexual, was 
befriended by a fellow gay, the Kartabhaja Vaisnavacharan, who influenced the paramahamsa’s 
early tantric practices. Kripal completely bypasses the consideration that Ramakrishna’s 
apparent fondness for young devotees could possibly have functioned as a sublimatory 
compensation for his unrequited and repressed sexuality due to his personal psychosomatic 
condition.5¢5 The spirituality of “Kali’s child” is thus grounded and validated in his tantric 
homoeroticism--a perfect oxymoron making a classic case of holy homosexuality.> 

Moreover, on his own admission, the Tantrika Ramakrishna did not care for the tantric 
concern for sadachakra or karanabari. On the other hand, he was relieved to hear from a 
Tantrika visitor at Dakshineshwar that the ultimate secret of Tantra sadhana is faith (vishwas),567 
the stuff of vaisnavic devotionalism. Brahmachari Akshaychaitanya has provided an interesting 


and insightful comparative analysis of the life and work of the Master and Shrichaitanya.568 
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Swami Prabhananda, arguably one of the most scholarly researchers of the Ramakrishna Order, 
has convincingly demonstrated the Master’s vaisnavic orientation. The Swami has analyzed 
Ramakrishna’s Harilila at Sihore sometime in 1880 that inspired even the conservative and 
puritanical Vaisnava Goswamis of the region in the spontaneous outburst of divine eroticism. 
Ramakrishna most certainly was a Sahajiya Vaisnava. Dr. Dasgupta has noted how the esoteric 
yogic practices as part of the Brahmanic Hindu subculture came to be allied with “the 
speculation of the esoteric vaisnavic cult, known as the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement.’>5% 
Vaisnavacharan, Ram, and Girish considered Ramakrishna as Shrichaitanya.570 

Even the Master himself believed that “the One who in past ages had incarnated Himself as 
Rama, Krishna, Gauranga, and others, descended on earth in his own person.”’57! According to 
Saradananda, Ramakrishna was especially devoted to his family deity Rama and he worshipped 
this god (aka Raghuvira) every morning with flowers plucked by himself from the garden before 
taking his first meal of the day (jalagrahan).>’? Saradananda further informs that after his 
darshan of the Mother of the Universe (Jagadamba, an appellation of Kali), Ramakrishna’s mind 
turned to his family deity Raghuvira on whom he meditated with the constant devotion of 
Hanuman.573 Ramakrishna even confided to Bhairavi Yogeshwari about his miraculous vision of 
two playful pretty boys coming out of his body and, after having chatted and played with him, 
vanishing inside his body. The brahmani interpreted this reported vision as proof that 
Ramakrishna was a joint incarnation of Shri Chaitanya and Nityananda.>”4 He, reportedly, used 
to dance almost every morning and evening singing “Jai Govinda, jai Gopal, Keshava Madhava 
dina dayal. Hare Murare Govinda, Vasu-Daivakinandana Govinda. Hare Narayana Govinda 


he. Hare Krishna Vasudeva.”575 In an incisive chapter of Amritarup Ramakrishna, Swami 
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Prabhananda has noted the Master’s contributions to Bengali culture by renewing, rejuvenating, 
and modernizing Chaitanya’s influence. In fact, says, Prabhananda, Shri Ramakrishna was a 
new Gauranga (navagauranga), as it were.>’”© Ramakrishna, on his part, was perfectly aware of 
the distinction between a Shakta and a Vaishnava. He once reported an encounter between 
Vaishnavacharan, the devotee of Keshava (Krishna), and Mathuranath, the worshipper of 
Bhagavati (Goddess Kali), in which the latter was terribly upset with the pandit’s preference for 
Krishna. The Master understood the cause of his irate employer’s reaction and observed: 
“Sejobabu is a Shakta, worshiper of Bhagavati.’’577 

The Vaisnava Sahajiyas, Dimock writes, are a kind of social deviants like their Tantrika 
counterparts. But while the former flaunt the accepted social values, they continue to live within 
society. “Tantrism does not affirm the basic social order; it rather provides an alternative to 
it.”578 The Vaishnava Sahajiya could live in society when his personal ideals would coincide with 
those of the society. But he would always harbor his “unofficial self,” his Sahajiya self, which 
will remain as “not only its own moral arbiter but which...goes against all normal standards.” 
His personality is thus somewhat “‘schizophrenic.”>7? Judged by Dimock’s criteria, Ramakrishna 
does appear a Sahajiya of the Vaisnava variety, in spite of his alleged experience with Tantra and 
his fortuitous but lifelong association with Kali. In fact M once observed that Ramakrishna 
displayed the state of sahaja. The Master did not contradict his disciple but referred to the 
Sahajiyas of Ghoshpara who preached that “one cannot recognize sahaja unless one becomes a 
sahaja.”’580 Shashibhusan Ghosh is nearer the mark when he concludes: “Judging from his [the 
Master’s] talk we realize that he associated with several sects like the Kartabhaja, Baul, and 


others and appropriated and assimilated the spiritual moods of their adepts.”58! 
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I 

Ramakrishna’s spiritual influence, if any, was more visual and visceral than cerebral or 
conceptual. His God was a concrete anthropomorphic figure—he even made the abstract 
Sachchidananda a tangible entity who behaved with him like a happy playmate—who could be 
touched, fed, talked and loved. It must also be recognized that one of his lasting appeals 
consisted in his devotional songs addressed to Goddess Kali. His three mentors whose repertoire 
and rhetoric he imitated were Shrichaitanya, Ramprasad Sen (1720-81), and Kamalakanta 
Bhattacharya (d. 1820).582 From Ramprasad, whose songs made him ecstatic and whom he 
considered a realized saint, Ramakrishna borrowed the model of mother and child.583 From 
Chaitanya, whose frenzied dance was his most preferred and popular spiritual performance 
throughout his life and whom he considered a divine incarnation, he borrowed his other model— 
that of a female lover of God. Even his universalism and eclecticism for which he has been justly 


famous have been part of Hindu religious heritage. According to Bipin Pal, 


the Bengalee Shakti worshippers who attained this highest stage of realization, rose above all particularistic sectarian 
limitations. They realized their Kali in every object of human worship. In mediaeval times these advanced seers saw their 
special deity, Kali for instance, in Krishna, the Vaishnavic deity also. This was the kind of Universalism reached by 


Paramahamsa Ramakrishna. 84 


Though the Master often illustrated his sermons with a number or two from Kamalakanta 
or Ramprasad—according to McLean, “Ramprasad was a kind of role-model for 


Ramakrishna’’>8>—he never referred to Antony (Antonio) Phiringi (d. 1836) of Gareti. It was 
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Antony Kabial, a half-caste Portuguese, who had dedicated some of his delightful pieces to 


Goddess Kali: 


I know no ritual nor prayer, Ma, 

I am a wretched phiringi [foreigner] by caste. 

O Matangi, O Shiba, I beseech you, let me have your grace. 
[ami bhajan-sadhan janine ma jete adham phringi 


amay daya kare kripa kara ma Shibe Matangi.] 


Antony had built a Kali temple at the Bowbazar area of central Calcutta, the famous Phiringi 
Kali which still stands today, and though he never gave up Christian religion, he had announced 


a simple eclecticism long before Ramakrishna’s formula of yata mat tata path: 


There is no difference, brother, between Khrista [Christ] and Krishna. 
I have never heard anybody running after names only. 

He who is Hari of the Hindu is my Jesus. 

Behold, there stands Shyam— 

My human birth will be worthwhile if I get access to His pink feet. 
[Khriste ar Krishne kichu bhinna nai re bhai. 

Shudhu namer phere manus phere eo kotha shuni nai. 

amar Jisu ye Hindur Hari se 

Ai dekha Shyam dandiye ache— 


amar manab jiban saphal habe yadi ranga charan pai.]586 


I 
Ramakrishna’s bawdy humor, pranks, mimesis, and madness mark him off more as a 


jester than a yogi, more as a capricious and cantankerous but fun-loving caste Brahmin than as a 
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sober and somber saint who had realized the divine in his solitude. Indeed, in one sense, in spite 
of his “sublime wackiness,” he was not a religious person at all. “Religion is what the individual 
does with his solitariness,” Whitehead wrote, “and if you are never solitary, you are never 
religious.”587 Padmalochan Jarkalankar once advised Ramakrishna: “Give up the desire for the 
company of devotees; otherwise people of all sorts will come to you and make you deviate from 
your spiritual ideal.”588 The Master, of course, paid little heed to this admonition. He could be 
characterized, in Freudian category, an erotic individual as justifiably as he could be a 
narcissistic personality in Phlip Spratt’s. “The man who is predominantly erotic will give first 
preference to his emotional relationships to other people,” Freud wrote. “The narcissistic man, 
who inclines to be self-sufficient, will seek his main satisfaction in his internal mental 
processes.’”89 

Ramakrishna's crazy endeavor to pronounce himself God and his provisional life of 
childlike innocence and saintlike bonhomie distinguished him from those mystics who had said 
“Ein begriffener Gott ist kein Gott” (“a God who is understood is no God”’),59° but endeared him 
permanently to his contemporaries and to posterity. He in fact has been the archetypal prophet of 
modern India. All subsequent spiritual personalities—mystics, prophets, and Godmen—famous 
or fatuous, have imitated his ecstasies and samadhis, borrowed his vocabulary, developed a close 
(antaranga) as well as a wide (vahiranga) following, and even attempted to cultivate a 
personality like him—an erotic ascetic who loved good life sans active sexual practices but 
preached renunciation and indifference to mundane possessions. Hans Jacobs met a “spiritual 
seeker” in India who could be a replica of Ramakrishna in many respects and who adorned 


himself with all kinds of precious stones, used perfumes, and ate exquisite foods. He lived a life 
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of luxury because he identified himself with Radha. As Jacobs found out, “he had many 
devotees, chanted Vedic hymns most beautifully...and lived the strict life of religious study” and 
“in his case, all the luxury meant service.’>9! 

Sumit Sarkar has argued that “the cult that developed around Ramakrishna remained an 
essentially bhadralok affair in Bengal.” Sarkar’s point is well taken, but then he goes on to 
observe further that the urban middle class (bhadralok) that was attracted to the rustic mystic of 
Dakshineshwar was “plagued with a sense of alienation from roots.” Even though he seems to 
be quite aware that the educated and successful professional middle class of Calcutta “remained 
more or less immune from the spell of Dakshineswar in the saint’s own life-time,” he 
nevertheless overlooks, unwittingly, the social and economic (as well as personal) background of 
the Master’s clientale.°°? Of his fifteen monastic disciples only two had college degrees 
(Vivekananda and Vijnanananda), one (Saradananda) passed the First Arts examination (that is, 
he completed two years of college studies), one (Trigunatitananda) studied upto F.A., one 
(Ramakrishnananda) passed the college entrance examination, two (Brahmananda and 
Abhedananda) passed high school examination, seven (Turiyananda, Yogananda, Akhandananda, 
Premananda, Niranjanananda, Subodhananda, and Shivananda) read up to high school level, and 
one (Adbhutananda) was totally illiterate.5°3 The Master’s two householder apostles—Girish 
Ghosh and Ram Datta—could hardly qualify as intellectuals, though Datta did a lot to beat the 
paramahamsa drum [dhak pitie bedachhe].°°* The former did not complete his high school 
education, though he later composed plays and also acted on the stage. The latter, reputed to be a 
chemist, a medical doctor, or a scientist, failed to make use of any rational argument in his three 


lectures on Ramakrishna. He may have had some certificate which landed him his job and he 
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certainly was literate in Bengali with a smattering of English, but he cannot be considered an 
intellectual possessing a scholarly critical faculty. 

Hardly any Westernized and alienated Bengali other than Bankim and Michael 
Madhusudan ever visited Dakshineshwar. Even then, the evidence suggests that theirs was a 
one-time visit and the paramahamsa’s perorations on God, kamini-kanchana, or bhakti did not 
leave much of an impression on them. On the other hand, they were impressed by his song, 
samadhi, and dance. One of the respected Bengali intellectuals of the time, Vidyasagar, 
remained quite lukewarm about Ramakrishna’s devotionalism. He, of course, never took the 
initiative to visit the Master. Among the Westernized, that is “Western educated,” visitors to 
Dakshineshwar and the Cossipore garden house, as well as the followers of the Master, four 
names stand out: ShriM, Keshab Sen, Narendranath, and Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar. Sumit Sarkar 
calls the starry-eyed simplicissimus M “a highly sophisticated youngman” because he “stood 
third in the B.A. examinations of 1874” and was headmaster of a school in northern Calcutta.5% 
Actually, Mahendranath did not quite like his job and found a nice diversion at Dakshineshwar 
where an interesting man was entertaining his devotees and admirers with his funnily crazy talk, 
devotional music, and ecstatic dance. M’s employer Vidyasagar warned him that his negligence 
of the duties of headmaster resulted in poor student performance in the Entrance Examination of 
1886.59 Sarkar further considers Ramakrishna’s dicta against chakri or service somewhat 
ideological. Really speaking, the lovable Kali’s child was a pleasure-seeking idler (cf. sukher 
payra) who was averse to any rigor, regularity, responsibility, or discipline. “I'll eat, shit, and 


sleep, and that’s all; I can’t do any other stuff’ [ami tomar khabo-dabo thakbo, ami tomar khabo 


shobo ar bahye jabo. Ami osab parboni], he frankly told his brahmo admirer (or discoverer) 
Keshab Sen.597 

Keshab met the Master in 1875 at the retreat of their common acquaintance, Jaigopal Sen, 
and found Ramakrishna’s ecstatic devotionalism quite useful for his own sect and utilized the 
incarnational reputation of the paramahamsa to develop his personal charismatic leadership in 
the Brahmo movement. Ramakrishna’s greatest disciple, Narendranath, first visited the Master 
as a college sophomore and later as an unemployed baccalaureate. Initially he felt importuned 
by the impulsive mystic’s insistence on seeing him on a regular basis. He did not show much 
enthusiasm for the Master’s spiritual discourse. It was only at Cossipore and then after 
Ramakrishna's death that Narendra, as the Swami Vivekananda, conceived of a Ramakrishna 
movement. Dr. Sarkar was fond of the child-like mystic but quite critical of his ecstatic 
excesses. In general, Ramakrishna’s bhadralok devotees came to him to have a good time and 
not necessarily spiritual insights, though some definitely did and said so, such as Shri M, Ram 
Datta, Ishan Mukhopadhyay,“ Captain” (kapten) Viswanath Upadhyay, or Pandit 
Vaishnavacharan and a few others. 

Then, Ramakrishna’s patrons and rasaddars—Mathuranath, Manimohan, 
Shambhucharan, Adhar, Suresh, Balaram, and Ram—all belonged to the castes of Mahisya, 
Suvarnavanik, Kayastha, or Teli, the so-called low-caste section of a Brahmin dominated society 
of nineteenth-century Bengal. Likewise, the Master’s favorite and famous disciples— 
Mahendranath, Narendranath, Rakhal, Ram, Girish, Baburam, even Purna, Paltu and a number of 
others—hailed from lower castes. The paramahamsa phenomenon was first publicized by 


Keshab, a Brahmo from the Vaidya caste, and the Master’s avatara reputation was popularized 
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by Ram Datta, a Kayastha and a Vaishnava, and Girish Ghish, the famous playwright and a 
Kayastha and a “born again” Hindu. The paramahamsa 5s first full-length biographies in prose 
and verse were written by Ram and another Kayastha devotee, Akshay. Curiously enough, in 
spite of his acute caste consciousness or perhaps precisely because of it, the Master succeeded in 
eliciting the attention of a handful of educated and influential lower caste men of Calcutta whose 
prominence in a hierarchic and superstitious society owed a good deal to their association with a 


living Godman with a somewhat alternative life style. 


IV 

Ramakrishna’s reputation as a saint was primarily an urban phenomenon. His popularity 
owed to a great extent to his personality as well as to the ambiance of his abode. Free from the 
austere atmosphere of a monastery, Dakshineshwar was, as we have remarked earlier, a “mart of 
bliss,” sheltering an extended sacred family presided over by a “male-mother’>%’ figure, who 
made no demand upon his visitors. The latter, especially the adolescents among them, on the 
other hand, found in their older mentor the proverbial /eprechaun, a trusting friend and a 
compassionate councilor and in his “nurturant environment” a psychologically stable asylum 
from the demands of the adult world for education, work or marriage.5°? They also found the 
saint an exceedingly funny individual who treated them as equals and kept them amused with his 
songs, stories, sermons, and samadhis. Kedarnath Bandyopadhyay saw about seventeen or 


eighteen “very bright and jolly” young boys with the Master who “spoke to them in a lighter, 
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more humorous vein, cutting jokes with them and testing them by asking some of them to go 
home and to marry. And he reminded them that anybody who relieves a poor man by marrying 
his daughter attains some virtue.”6° “How happy we were with the Master,’ Brahmananda 
recalled in his advanced years. “We used to have a cramp due to constant laughter....He could 
figure out anyone’s mental distress by looking at him and make him forget his misery by 
touching his chest.’’01 “I can’t stand a sad face,” he used to say.602 The paramahamsa himself 
was aware of the secrets of his attraction to the young men. As he said: “I don’t just distribute 
non-vegetarian [dishes] to them but on occasions give them a little water in which fish is 
cleansed. Otherwise, why should they come?’ On seeing Latu’s enlarged testicles (most 
probably a case of hydrocele) he sang merrily “It’s something that swings without a 
shove” (holang kimba dolang, ‘tare na dulale apni dole’) and drove his audience into a 
swooning laughter.o°4 No wonder, M is reported to have remarked in a conversation with a 
young initiate called Sachchidananda that “what the Bengal Club is to the worldly men the Math 
is to the devotees.”605 

A most amusing instance of the Master’s deliberately contrived crazy behavior is 
furnished by Satyacharan Mitra. As he writes, once Ramakrishna saw someone approaching him 
and figured that he was coming to test the Master’s spiritual knowledge. In order to avoid 


conversation with the visitor he pretended to be crazy and closing his eyes began to utter: 


Bhud bhud bhuduk, bhud bhud bhudut. Phud phud phudut. Kud kud kudut [denoting words that phonetically describe the 
sound of bubbling, fluttering, and chewing]. Am I possessed by a ghost? Would anyone call a shaman? People think that I 


am a realized saint but they do not know that I am crazy. Bhud bhud bhudut. Phud phud phudut. Kud kud kudut.6% 
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And it worked! The potential troublemaker simply spirited away. Ramakrishna’s Brahmo 
admirer Girish Sen observed that the Master “had a tremendous sense of humour and remarkable 
presence of mind.’’607 

Most people, it would seem, came to Dakshineshwar not only to behold a naked adult 
male sing, swoon, and dance, but also to participate in the holy man’s circulation of grace.%8 
Undoubtedly a few of his devotees and admirers savored the Master’s ministrations, but most 
came to have some fun, good time, so to speak. What Swami Premananda confessed in Dacca 
by way of telling his visitors about the Master’s attraction seems to be the case: most youngsters 
rushed to Dakshineshwar to be treated with rasagolla.®° In fact the Master himself considered 
eating sweets more important than prayer. Once on his birthday, Ram Datta distributed simple 
prasada of yogurt, sugar, and parched rice. Disappointed with this austere snack, the Master 
began singing a song invoking the names of rich and savory sweets such as monda, khaja, 
khurma, gaja, and the like. When a devotee interjected by shouting the name of Hari, 
Ramakrishna burst out in mock anger: “That shala is such a dumbo that he calls Hari instead of 
crying ‘rasagolla’”’®!® In spite of its stark devotionalism, the comment made by Swami 
Atulananda (who never saw the Master but heard about him) is perhaps most appropriate in 
respect of Shri Ramakrishna’s impact on his erotic community of Dakshineshwar: “Let us think 
of R.K. [Ramakrishna] as joy....We have nothing to fear, for he is all joy.’6!! Ramakrishna’s song 
and dance also had a therapeutic value. As he said: “Keshab Sen’s mother and sister called on 
me. I had to dance a while. What to do? They had suffered bereavement.6!2, Ramakrishna made 
it a point to stay naked and sing and dance ecstatically to sustain his public image of the pagal 


Thakur. Mahendranath Datta wrote: 


Under normal state Paramahamsa Moshai appeared as an uneducated rustic. He conversed in patois [Bengali] 
which was often vulgar. His speech included many words spurned by the educated Calcuttans; even his behavior 
and gait displayed unsocial streaks. He came across as a bucolic moron oblivious of the world. But when his mind 


ascended to a higher realm, his appearance, voice, and movement underwent a massive metamorphosis and such 


power emanated from his person as to make us feel that we are in the presence of a very great man.6!3 


There are reports of women staring at him. Once at Suresh Mitra’s home, the Master was 
having meal and conversing with a large group of men and women gathered round him. He told 
them that he had learnt to take care of his clothes and so never stayed naked as before. At this 
they began to laugh and then, reportedly, he looked at himself only to discover that he had been 
sitting there and eating without any clothes on which were folded and tucked under his arm. The 
embarrassed paramahamsa exclaimed: “Oh shit [are chya]! I could never improve! I just can’t 
remember to wear clothes!’’®!4 It is clear that his nudity was not the result of a syncopated 
condition. He was a habitual nude and knew that his nudity accounted for part of his attraction. 
He similarly told his devotees: “Since the coming of you folks...the Young Bengal, I have 
become so civilized that I always keep my wearing cloth on me.” However, on being told that he 
still was naked, he replied with the naivete of a child: “On my mother [mairi balchi], I have 
become civilized.” When somebody touched his body and told him that he really was naked he 
confessed with a sad face: “I want to be civilized, but Mahamaya does not allow me to keep 


cloth on my body. Is it my fault?”¢!5 
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Shorn of all his mystique of divinity with which the real man has been covered and made 
into a paramahamsa the godman, Ramakrishna appears to be a charismatic religious leader with 
an extraordinary capacity for persuasion and control.°!© To be sure, he had had his shortcomings, 
and he was a bit of a baby and a bit of a booby. Yet these human qualities or frailties do not 
prevent us from recognizing Ramakrishna's monumental success as a cultural icon. He did make 
some real contributions to the cultural history of fin-de-siécle Bengal. Appearing on the scene at 
a time when Hinduism, weakened by centuries of inertia®!’ faced a two-pronged assault from the 
Christian evangelical enterprise and the reformist secessionist group, the brahmos, he reversed 
the process by popularizing traditional Hindu eclecticism in simple vernacular idioms: yata mat 
tata path [“‘as many views, so many venues’’].618 This, however, did not really reflect the 
Master’s eclecticism in respect of all religions but only in respect of the various Hindu sects. 
Even if we include Islam and Christianity within the ambit of mat-path, we must recognize that 
Ramakrishna, basically, argued that one could reach god by only practicing one’s own sectarian 
faith sincerely. For example, he could practice Islam and Christianity only after he was 
mandated by the Goddess Kali. Also his Vaisnavic, Tantric, Islamic, and Christian practices were 
undertaken to realize (in fact, visualize) the Mother Goddess, who possessed infinite moods and 
forms (anantabhavamayi anantarupini).°!9 The core of Ramakrishna’s spiritual message is 
startlingly simple. As he said, “the divine could be apprehended through sincerity irrespective of 
any religious path.’°2° He thus brought the Brahmos, the Brahmins, the Christians, the Moslems, 
the Sikhs, and the Buddhists into one grand fold of devotionalism and, like the sixteenth-century 
Saxon reformer Martin Luther, announced a simple formula for attaining moksa: sola fide, sola 


gratia (“by faith only, by grace only’’). 


Indeed, as Charles White has argued, the great religious leaders of India from 
Rammohan Roy onward “made a distinctive intellectual contribution: whether it served the 
purposes of some purist view of what Hinduism is or was [,] is of little consequence to Hinduism 
as a living religion.”62! Indeed, as Schneiderman has pointed out, Ramakrishna's unsystematic 
philosophy of life mirrored the outlook of “a person living in a traditional folkloristic society.’’622 
According to Partha Chatterjeee, Ramakrishna's teachings, as recorded by M with his glosses 
derived both from Hindu metaphysical-philosophical heritage and from Western rationalist- 
philosophical repertoire, sought to construct “a new religion for urban domestic life” of the 
Bengali bhadralok. This new religion was the response of the enlightened colonial middle class 
to the hegemonic culture of the British and thus a cultural weapon in the emerging Indian 
nationalist movement.°3 
Ramakrishna, the mischievous mimic, who could don the garb of a monk or a monkey 
with equal felicity, has been responsible for a spiritual movement that bears his name but which 
he could never fully visualize himself. Schneiderman has demonstrated how the idiosyncratic 
and otherwordly Ramakrishna succeeded in becoming “the unique vehicle for expressing and 
satisfying the psychological needs of his disciples” and laying the foundations, as it were, of “a 
service-oriented organization” such as the Ramakrishna Mission.®4 It must be noted that neither 
the Master nor his holy consort had any inkling of starting a movement but they did find 
themselves “cast in the role of nurturant, inspirational leaders of a divine or semi-divine 
nature. 625 
Admittedly, the objectives of the Ramakrishna Mission were something the Master would 


never have understood nor endorsed: promotion of Vedantic study as well as of the arts, sciences, 
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and industries; teacher training, mass literacy and education; establishment of schools, colleges, 
orphanages, workshops, laboratories, hospitals, dispensaries, nursing homes for the invalids, and 
famine relief works, and finally, printing and marketing of literature.6° Yet, as Geoffrey 
Parrinder has remarked, “the Ramakrishna Mission stands out as the representative of liberal, 
modern Hinduism.’’®7 Hinduism, traditionally a non-evangelical religion, became a missionary 
enterprise under the influence of the Ramakrishna movement. Though the Ramakrishna 
movement has remained politically quiescent, it did (through Vivekananda’s writings and 
speeches) inspire nationalist aspirations, provide moral support to those who struggled for India's 
independence, and following independence contribute significantly to national integration. 
Internationally, the Ramakrishna Order could boast of numerous spiritually and socially active 
branches. According to the General Report of 1987, the Ramakrishna Order can boast of ninety- 
three branches in India and thirty-one abroad (eleven in the United States).628 Indeed there is 
much substance in the inspired boast of a monk of the Order, who declared that the various 
maths and missions “all over the world are like the power substations or the transformers” and 
“pointed to a lit-up globe indicating the locations of the Ramakrishna Mission Centers.”29 
Perhaps the Master realized toward the end of his life that he had in fact succeeded in 
developing a large following possessing the capacity for a greater potential. At least he was 
shrewd enough to anticipate the enormous following he would acquire posthumously. He told 
Sarada with uncanny accuracy: “I shall be worshipped in every house hereafter; I say this upon 
oath, so help me God.’’30 Part of the reasons for this success lay in the Master’s methods of 
teaching and preaching. He declared that one does not need training, learning, or a sudden 


illumination or realization to reach the divine. What one requires is faith or what Christianity 
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celebrates as fiducia. As he taught, “the path of bhakti is good for Kaliyuga because it’s easy.”®! 
Indeed bhakti blossoms in the heart of a devotee spontaneously and easily—it’s that easy, that 
sahaja. Love of God is possible in this world which is a “hunk of fun”, “majar kuti”, as the 
legendary Aju Gosai had posited in a doggerel duel with Ramprasad Sen and which Ramakrishna 
loved to recite.®32_ Here one could live and love and yet keep detached from crass worldliness— 
like the mud fish (pankal machh) that swims in dirty water without getting muddy33—and take a 
dip in the ocean of Sachhcidananda singing and dancing in the name of God, both sakara (“with 
form”, personal) and nirakara (“formless”, impersonal)634. This is the message of Godmad 
Gadadhar, Jung’s classic Indian, who “does not think,” but like a worthy primitive, “perceives 
the thought,” and who “has transformed...his gods into visible thoughts based upon the reality of 
the instincts,” and thereby “rescued his gods,” who “live with him.’®5 Ramakrishna said: “To 
see is better than to hear. Actual vision dispels all doubts. Admittedly many things are recorded 
in the scriptures; but all is futile until God is realized, or devotion to His lotus feet aroused, or 
mind purified.’’636 

“To assess the reasons behind Ramakrishna’s emerging success with certain social groups 
especially by the early 1880s,” obvserves Amiya Prasad Sen, “one must rely on an imaginative 
understanding of [the]...many-layered personality and the diverse possibilities latent in his life 
and message. In him one finds the ingenious story-teller with fairly well-developed skills of 
communication; a man conservative to the core but possessing an amazing breadth of 
personality; a rustic, paternal figure distinctive for his kindness and compassion and a greatly 
inspiring religious teacher apparently able to transform philosophical queries about God to 


tangible communication with God himself.” To quote Dr. Sen once more, “many men who 


otherwise remained quite sceptical of certain aspects of his life and teachings were nonetheless 
drawn to him for his charming simplicity, kindness and some profound observations about Man 


and God that had apparently no basis in formal, bookish learning.’’67 


Though never an ascetic in a conventional sense, Ramakrishna, nevertheless, was, to 
borrow Dr Haberman’s phrase, an “aesthetic ascetic.”638 As a saintly figure he practiced a moral 
and ethical standard that transcended the established codes of genteel society, yet offering a 
strange wholeness and integrity--a coincidentia oppositorum. | Ramakrishna’s communio 
sanctorum at Dakshineshwar purveyed a wild dream of divine vision and provided what Peter 
Brown has said in respect of Christian saints “the resilience of bonds of invisible friendship with 
invisible protectors and with the company of the righteous...a sense of resources lodged deep 
within ...”.639 Through his theatrical and often amusing performances, his dances, trances, 
sometimes banal and sometimes bizarre parables, his frenzied kirtanas, and dramatically 
described secret visions (guhya katha)—in other words, by a unique amalgam of gentle force, 
harmless fraud, and unlimited fun—this uneducated and half-formed crazy lover of Kali, Radha, 
Krishna, and Rama “cut the hinges of the heavens and released the fountains of divine bliss.’’640 
This “Great Goose” or holy Hanswurst may not claim equal status with Alexander the Great, 
Jesus Christ, or Napoleon Bonaparte as Hegel’s “world historical individuals’641— he most 
probably was devoid of a global consciousness—but he would have been ecstatic in the company 
of the Shinto priest of Japan, who once told an inquiring Christian visitor: “We do not have 


ideology. We do not have theology. We dance.”®2 
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* Part of this chapter draws freely from Narasingha Sil, “Is Ramakrishna Vedantist, Tantrika, or Vaishnava?” 
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Appendix: A 


The Professor and the Pujari: Martin Luther and Ramakrishna Compared 


I 
Although comparison, especially facile comparison, could be often invidious, yet 


Ramakrishna’s (aka Gadadhar or Gadai) spiritual struggle offers multiple parallels as well 
as significant contrasts with that of the early modern German theologian Martin Luther (or 
Luder, 1483-1546). Both men were born in an agrarian society—Gadadhar in 
Kamarpukur village in a poor Brahmin priest’s family and Martin in the home of a copper 
miner of Eisleben, Saxony, Holy Roman Empire. Both sought to establish direct liaison 
with God, albeit in their respective culturally determined way, and both struggled to 
overcome their human frailties and faults. Both also made a major impact on their 
societies in a critical period of transition—Luther at the onset of early modern times in 
western and central Europe triggered by the Renaissance Humanism and Ramakrishna at 
the advent of modernity in colonial Calcutta inspired by the Bengal Renaissance. And yet 
the puzzling irony of this comparative analysis is that both were so dissimilar in their 
personal background, their attitude to human sexuality, their understanding of the divine, 
and their social consciousness and outlook. 
I 
Both Ramakrishna and Luther have been credited and discredited respectively with 


miraculous birth, the former reputed to be conceived by a divine source or force while the 
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latter an offspring of the Devil. As Ramakrishna’s mother Chandramani confessed, she 
felt herself heavy (pregnant) following a forcible penetration of a draft of wind emanating 
from the Shiva /ingam in the shrine she had visited for purposes of worship. At this time 
Chandra’s husband Kshudiram had been away from home traveling to Gaya in Bihar. The 
remarkable account of Luther’s mysterious birth was popularized by his opponents, in 
particular by his hostile biographer Johannes Cochlaeus. According to this story, Martin’s 
mother Margaret (Hanna) Luder née Lindemann was a bath maid at Eisleben and was 
impregnated by the Devil and Martin was conceived as result of this ghastly union. Hence, 
though really human, Martin Luther was but a child of Satan—in Cochlaeus’s idiom, “the 
seven-headed dragon.’’643 The story of Ramakrishna’s “immaculate” conception has been 
propagated by his devotees and disciples probably with a view to bringing him at par with 
the Christian theology of Immaculate Conception and/or to establishing Ramakrishna’s 
divine connection. Thus we have both men born mysteriously but affected differently— 
the Saxon a victim to the salacious canard of his adversaries while the Bengali an object 
of adoration by his admirers. 

In spite of such superficial similarity (miraculous birth) as well as stark contrast 
between the early lives of both individuals, there is a fundamental similarity in their 
spiritual quest. Both Luther and Gadadhar were assailed by an ontological guilt complex. 
Luther constantly fought to overcome his Devil (Genpest), his Adamic sin, to qualify for 
the divine grace of salvation; Gadadhar fought against lust and lure, in his pithy expression, 
kamini-kanchana [woman and wealth], in order to realize the divine. And yet there is an 


element of difference beneath this apparent similarity. 
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Luther, we are told, was constantly fighting the Devil or Satan in order to make 
himself worthy in the eye of his God. A powerful argument has it that the Devil in fact 
contributed significantly to the ultimate resolution of Luther’s spiritual crisis and thus to his 
theology of faith that was inspired by his awareness of the diabolical presence of the 


powerful Devil. As Oberman observes, 


there is no way to grasp Luther’s milieu of experience and faith unless one has an acute sense of 
his view of Christian existence between God and the Devil: without a recognition of Satan’s power, belief in 
Christ is reduced to an idea about Christ—and Luther’s faith becomes a confused delusion in keeping with 


the tenor of his time. 44 


To the Devil’s demand that Luther acknowledge the “fact” that he was a sinner, the 

reformer declared that indeed he was one, but he was also a sinner who knew that all his 
sins belong to Christ. “This wonderful gift of God I am not prepared to deny [in my 
response to the Devil], but want to acknowledge and confess,” he averred.6*5 Ramakrishna 
constantly professed his ongoing struggle against his twin devils, kamini-kanchana and 
papapurusa. He strove to overcome the former while, to his utter relief, he had a vision of 
the papapurusa—‘a jet black person with red eyes and a hideous appearance”—emanate 
from his body and killed by another apparition coming out of his body, a veritable 
sangfroid—‘a serene person clad in ochre colored robe holding a trident’®*—most 


probably Ramakrishna’s intended vision of Shiva, his divine father. 


Ill 
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The story of how Luther and Ramakrishna arrived at a resolution of their 
respective spiritual crisis offers striking parallels. Actually Luther’s career in religion was 
inspired not by any premeditated decision thoughtfully arrived at but, literally, by a 
concatenation of accidents. A brilliant student since his childhood, Luther attended a good 
high school at his mother’s home town of Eisnach,, and thereafter obtained his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in the studia humantatis and in philosophy from the University of 
Erfurt in January 1505 en route to pursuing legal studies, as his father Hans had wished. 
However, during the middle of the spring semester of Luther’s first term in the law school 
at Erfurt he suddenly dropped out of school and entered the convent of the Brothers of 
Common Law, an Eremetical Monastic Order of St. Augustine in Erfurt, in the same year to 
train as a monk. As Luther explained later, his change of mind was prompted by his 
obligation to honor his vows made to St. Anne (the presiding saint of the Saxon miners) 
and Virgin Mary in 1503 and 1505 respectively. On both occasions he had confronted 
deadly situations and sought protection from these divine figures. He was ordained a priest 
at the monastery in May 1507 and began teaching moral philosophy at the newly 
established university in Wittenberg, the principal city of electoral Saxony, in 1508 and also 
pursuing his doctoral study in theology form that university. 

On 9 October 1512 Luther became a Doctor Theologiae. He also continued his 
ascetic practices, prayers, and repentance to earn the righteousness demanded by his God as 
well as to his search for certainty of God’s merciful judgment. He tried all the means at his 
disposal to pacify his troubled conscience. He found the priest’s utterance—deinde, ego te 


absolvo a peccatis tuis [“thereupon, I absolve you of your sins”|—utterly useless and 


untrue. His Occamist education at Erfurt taught him that man’s salvation was simply the 
arbitrary choice of God. Luther thus felt an overpowering fear of God. The terrible just 
God became a Devil: “When I looked for Christ it seemed to me I saw the Devil.”647 
Naturally he felt alienated from this demonic deity. In order to overcome his spiritual 
conflict, he began practicing the rigors of monasticism all the more vehemently. As he 


recalled: 


In the monastery, I did not think about women, or gold, or goods, but my heart trembled, and doubted how 


God could be gracious to me. Then I fell away from faith and let myself think nothing less than that I had 


come under the Wrath of God, whom I must reconcile with my good works. 648 


Thereafter, Luther entered into a career of intense academic and spiritual work, 
concentrating primarily on the Bible and the Augustinian corpus. From the winter semester 
of 1513/14 he began his interpretation of biblical literature—a study that would continue 
until 17 November 1545. His study was the east tower room on the second floor of the 
Augustinian monastery, Black Cloister, at Wittenberg. Between 1515 and 1523 he 
interpreted the Book of Psalms. Unable to find any certainty divine mercy the exasperated 
monk began to search the original meaning of divine righteousness. The reading and re- 
reading of the Psalm with their familiar phrase in justitia tua libera me [emancipate me in 
your justice”’] disturbed Luther profoundly. He had been convinced that any meeting of his 
sinful self with God would result only in a catastrophic confrontation. When he read the 
twenty-second Psalm, the monk noticed Christ’s Anfechtung on the cross: Deus meus, 


quare me derelequisti? [“My God, why have you forsaken me?”]. Why did a pious and 
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pure personality suffer from Anfechtung? The only answer must be that he had taken to 
himself the sin of man. Instead of a terrible judge on the rainbow (the typical 
iconographical representation of Christ in medieval illuminated manuscripts with which 
Luther was familiar) Luther beheld a new Christ, still a judge, but one who, in judging, was 
suffering with those who he must condemn. This new view of Christ was also a new view 
of God. The divine Genpest now appeared as the merciful deity. Thus Luther read St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 1:17: “enim Dei in eo revelatur ex fide in fidem: sicut 
scriptum est: Justus ex fide vivit” [“The justice of God is revealed there, from faith to faith, 
as it is written. The just man liveth by faith.”].°9 Luther saw the absentee deity [deus 
absconditus|, who had tormented him during his days of Anfechtung, become a revealed 
God [deus revelata| in the scripture—the Word become Flesh—through intellectual 
reflection and mystical imagination. Overwhelmed by this Epiphany the monk wrote in 
ecstatic joy: 


At this I felt myself to be born anew, and to enter through open gates into 
paradise itself. From here, the whole face of the Scriptures was altered. I ran 
through the Scriptures as memory served, and collected the same analogy in 
other words as opus dei, that which works in us; virtus dei, that in which makes 
us strong; sapientia dei, in which he makes us wise; fortitudo dei, salus dei, 


Gloria dei.®° 


IV 
Ramakrishna’s early manifestation of spirituality was predicated on his losing 
consciousness temporarily. Though reputed as a bright child who had embarrassed many 


scholars in debates on the religious and scholarly texts, Gadadhar was in fact barely literate 
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in the vernacular. He was totally innocent of Sanskrit and even his Bengali was less than 
adequate, though he was fluent in patois. However, he earned respect and accolade of his 
neighbors for what was widely believed to be a rare spiritual performance—his 
unpredictable lapses into samadhi—temporary loss of consciousness. On his own 
deposition, his first loss of consciousness occurred in a field where he (at that time 
probably seven years old) was munching perched rice [mudi] alone and was overwhelmed 
with fear and fascination at the sight of flying cranes against dark clouds enveloping the 
firmament. Apparently, this experience of the boy did not possess any spiritual content, 
though over the years, the hagiographic tradition of the Ramakrishna Order has been 
interpreting it as one charged with deep spiritual meaning. Ramakrishna’s next reported 
bhavatanmayata [emotional seizure that was later considered samadhi] occurred when on 
his way to Anud village, the site of the temple of Vishalakshi (Goddess with enormous 
eyes), the eight year old boy, romping and frolicking with the adoring village women in the 
procession, suddenly became still and “unconscious” with a lachrymose countenance, as 
the party approached the shrine. This state was thought to be the Goddess’ possession 
[bhar] of the child and the latter opened his eyes, smiling, as the awestruck women began 
uttering Vishalakshi’s name. As Goddess incarnate Gadai gorged all the ritual offering 
[naivedya] the worshippers were carrying. It is truly difficult to consider this ingenious 
prank [ranga] of the mischievous Gadai to gobble up sweets and stuff as a spiritual state. 
When Gadadhar turned 17, it became clear to his elder brother and guardian 
Ramkumar that his education had not progressed well in the village pathshala, and so he 


was brought to Calcutta. Following his father’s death in 1852, Ramkumar had taken up 
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part-time job as priest in several households in the Jnamapukur region of north Calcutta. 
He also started a tol [a Hindu version of Islamic madrasa—traditional institution with an 
emphasis on religious texts]. Gadai took the priest’s chore thereby enabling his elder 
brother to concentrate on the to/. Here, too, he elicited the attention and adoration of the 
women of the neighborhood for his sweet melodies and friendly disposition. He, of course, 
remained impervious to education, as usual. His ingenious plea in this respect was his 
protestation (that has acquired a spiritual dimension in hagiographical accounts) that he 
was not interested in a priestly training for the sake of bundling up prasada of rice and 
banana [chalkala-bandha vidya]. On the other hand, he claimed to be a seeker of “real 
knowledge,” not available at educational institutions.%5! 

Sometime in 1856, Gadadhar was introduced to the owners of the Kali temple at 
Dakshineshwar, who were looking for a priest for the newly founded temple (1855). Their 
low caste status (Rani Rasmani, the dowager proprietress of the temple, belonged to the 
Shudra caste of Kaivarta) was a hindrance to obtaining the services of a Brahmin priest, but 
Ramkumar, importuned by the Rani as well as pressed by the need for a job for sustenance 
of the family, agreed to accept the priest’s job.652_ Following his brother’s sudden death 
Gadadhar was approached by the temple manager Mathuranath who had been impressed by 
the young man’s devotion for the River Ganges (Hooghly River), his expertise as a clay 
modeler, his musical skill, and above all, his charming personality. However, being totally 
innocent of ritual worship, he had to be initiated into Kali mantra by an expert named 
Kenaram Bhattacharya. Even then, the maverick pujari showed his indifference to rituals 


as he was by nature averse to any disciplined regularity and he began to treat the effigy of 
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the Goddess as a live and loving mother and hold conversations with the stone deity (the 
opening paragraph of ch. I describes one such scene). 

Gadadhar probably figured out a strategy to prove that he was so intimate with the 
Goddess that he did not have to follow any ritualized worship. He thus made use of his 
repertoire of song, samadhi, and unabashed unconventionality. The outcome of his 
apparently creative deviancy was that he came to be regarded as a wacky holy man who 
had special access to divinity. There is, however, a dubious (albeit popular) account of 
Ramakrishna’s experience of epiphany. We are told by Saradananda that the Master’s desire 
to meet his Ma (Kali) was so vehement that he one day flung himself violently on the 
ground, rubbing his face against it and filling all corners with piteous wailings. He gasped 
for life due to shortness of breath. He took no notice of the fact that his whole body was 
cut, bruised, and bloodied.653' The Swami cites Ramakrishna’s personal recollection of the 


incident: 


I felt as if my heart was being squeezed like a wet towel [gamchha]. I was overpowered with a great 
restlessness and a fear that it might not be my lot to realize Her in this life. I could not bear the separation 
from Her any longer. Life seemed to not worth living. Suddenly my glance fell on the sword that was kept in 
the Mother’s temple. I determined to put an end to my life. When I jumped up like a madman and seized it, 
suddenly the blessed Mother revealed Herself....[T]he room, the doors, the temple—all disappeared. I beheld 
an infinite effulgent ocean of consciousness. As far as the eye could see, the shining billows were madly 
rushing at me from all sides with a terrific roar, to swallow me up! I was panting for breath. I was caught in 
the rush and collapsed, unconscious. I had no idea of what was happening in the world outside, but inside me 


there was a steady flow of undiluted and unprecedented bliss and I felt the presence of the Divine Mother. 64 


It must be realized that Ramakrishna’s “spiritual” reputation had nothing to do 
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with spirituality as is conventionally understood but was predicated upon his performance 
—dances, trances, and sacred eccentricity. His realization of the Divine Mother was 
clearly visual, rather than visceral, more magical and anagogical, than metaphysical or 
metaphorical. What is not so clear is the authenticity of the report of his experience. It is 
noteworthy that ShriM had no clue as to its veracity (see ch. 8 above). It also puzzling that 
even after his vision of the Goddess Kali Ramakrishna confided to his Brahmo visitor 
Trailokyanath Dev that he was harassed by that deity, who for a long time had been giving 
him a run around without pointing to the right path and that is why he had stopped visiting 
the sanctum and seeing the face of the effigy of the Goddess. He even abused his Divine 


Mother by calling her “Shali’’ [somewhat akin to “bitch” in the Western sense].655 


Vv 

Following the resolution of his spiritual dilemma, Luther abandoned the 
monastery in 1524, married a former nun (Katherine Vora), and led a most contented family life. 
He in fact maintained that human sexuality is a gift from God. He loved the simple pleasures of 
life. He would have avoided the later Puritans with horror and disdain. He enjoyed “good 
natural joshing, beer drinking, and food (“If our Lord is permitted to create nice, large pike [a 
species of succulent fish] and good Rhine wine, presumably I may be allowed to eat and drink”). 
For his time, he also had an elevated estimation of women. He loved his wife, sired six children, 
and raised eleven orphaned relations as well.656 He lived a contented married life and lived 
happily surrounded by students, professors, admirers and followers, until toward the end of his 


life he suffered from kidney disorder and died an extremely painful death. 
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After his vision of the Goddess, his realization of the divine, Ramakrishna 
continued to caution his young devotees, those pure souled boys [shuddhasattwa], against 
marriage and encourage them to pursue an ascetic career. Though himself a married man, he 
dreaded and despised the idea of or a suggestion for consummating his marriage. He was 
paranoid about procreating children.°>’7 Thus Ramakrishna remained a married celibate. A sickly 
male suffering from chronic alimentary ailments (due perhaps to his unbridled gluttony), and 
nervous disorder, manifested in his frequent bouts of samadhi or seizure, he was a victim of 
functional impotence such as premature and involuntary ejaculation, exacerbated no doubt by 
ritual masturbation in his youth. However, Ramakrishna seems to have devised a way to 
sublimating his condition—some sort of a self-cure—by disparaging lust through his plea for 
eschewing kamini-kanchana that became the /eitmotif of his spiritual and moral sermons. 

On the other hand, his married life was uneventful and uncomplicated as he was 
duly attended by his wife who happily looked after all his daily mundane needs, cooked for him 
and his flock every day, and nursed him during his terminal illness. Ramakrishna’s celibate 
married life did not seem to oppress his wife Saradamani and as a pious Hindu woman she 
regarded her husband as divine, an attitude that was reinforced by his reputation as a godman. 
Like Luther, Ramakrishna passed his days in the company of devotees, disciples, and scores of 
visitors singing, dancing, and dining together in the sacred community he created at 
Dakshineshwar. Unfortunately, however, this “pigeon of pleasure” (sukher payra) died of throat 
cancer after having suffered incredible pain and discomfort. 

Both Luther and Ramakrishna bore the distinct stamp of their unsophisticated 


rustic characteristics. Both had a penchant for scatology in their expression—words such as shit 
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(goo, bahye), piss (mut, pechhab), fart (pedo or podo), wit of a whore’s son (randiputir buddhi), 
swine, ass, and the like. Both were also innately conservative. In spite of his defiance of the 
Pope and the traditional practices of the Church Universal (1.e., the Catholic Church), Luther was 
a social and political conservative in general. He denounced the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 
(Against the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of Peasants, 1525) and professed his loyalty to the 
secular authority for maintaining law and order in society (Jo the Princes of Saxony concerning 
the Rebellious Spirit, 1524). Likewise, despite his eclecticism popularized in his dicta, vata mat 
tata path, Ramakrishna remained a diehard religious conservative, a firm believer in the efficacy 
of sanatana [traditional] Hinduism,®%* Even though he questioned the authority or legitimacy of 
the brahmanical priestcraft and held some Hindu scholars such as Shashadhar 
Tarkachudamani®? and even Vidyasagar in benign contempt,®° he was a caste conscious 
Brahmin. He also adamantly opposed working for a living or doing social work because, as he 
admonished, these were distractions for man whose sole purpose and exertion ought to be the 
realization of the divine. 
VI 

In a substantive sense, however, both Luther of Renaissance Europe and 
Ramakrishna of Renaissance Bengal claim our attention for their preaching and practice of 
caritas—their love of God—through fides and bhakti. Luther realized that all anthropological 
resources are utterly powerless before God. Only the intellectus and affectus of faith and hope 
can substantiate and confirm man’s life in the midst of sin and death. Hence he declared: Homo 
spiritualis nititur fide [“The spiritual man is born in faith’].°! Though Luther has often been 


accused of undermining human dignity by denying the efficacy of anthropological resources, he 
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actually did not debunk the merits and power of man. As he wrote in his comments of Genesis 


2:7, the fact of creation is the primary basis of human dignity: 


God creates him...He does not leave it to the earth to produce him, like the animals and the trees. But he himself 


shapes him according to His image as if he were God’s partner and one who would enjoy God’s rest.*©2 


It may be concluded that Luther, in recognizing God’s potential, actually reaffirmed the ultimate 
possibilities of man. Luther’s sickness of the soul stemmed from his mortal fear of God who 
appeared as a savage—a capricious and malicious deity—but whom he came at last to view as 
all-merciful and accessible by virtue of faith alone. 

Even though Ramakrishna was a priest of the Shakta deity Kali, his spiritual 
orientation and identity were clearly vaisnavic. The peasant society of his native village of 
Kamarpukur was deeply influenced by Chaitanyite Vaishnavism.°%The simple vaisnavic piety 
was easily accessible to the hardworking agrarian laborers who had little education and who 
enjoyed the devotional lores recited by the kathaks or enacted by the yatra that had tremendous 
entertainment value as contrasted with dry sermons or complex and costly rituals. Ramakrishna 
grew up in this pietistic milieu and in a family devoted to the worship of Raghuvira or Rama 
(considered as an incarnation of Lord Vishnu). Indeed most members of the Master’s family, 
whose chosen household deity was Rama, had “ram” as part of their first name: Manikram, 
Kshudiram, Nidhiram, Ramkanai, Ramshila, Ramkumar, Rameswar, and Ramlal. Even 
Ramakrishna’s nephew was named Hridayram.°4 

As a Vaisnava, Ramakrishna was enchantingly personal, in fact quite intimate, in 


his relationship with the divine. Free from the constraints of ratiocination and intellection, his 


clarion call as man of God was not sapere aude [“dare to know”’], but /udére aude [“dare to 
play”]. Ramakrishna lived in the serene and charming atmosphere of the temple precinct at 
Dakshineshwar in superb comfort, thanks to his caring and trusting employers—singing, 
dancing, eating good food, and being ecstatic to everybody’s wonderment. “This world is a hunk 
of fun. I eat (and drink) and make merry”—ei samsar majar kuti, ami khai dai ar maja luti—he 
loved to repeat this doggerel often.6°5 In his wonderfully crazy way he told his Brahmo admirer 
Keshabchandra Sen: “Why should I cry ‘Brahman Brahman’! I'll call on Him in every bhava— 
shanta [calm], dasya [service], vatsalya [childlike naiveté], sakhya [companionship], and 
madhura [sweet love ]}—I’Il have fun with God.’’6% 

Ramakrishna maintained that “a man of perfect knowledge [vijnana] and a perfect 
idiot betray similar characteristics.”°°’ Hence his spiritual battle-cry: “Be mad! Be crazy with 
love of God!’’68 Nearly a century ago, the Protestant missionary and scholar John Nicol 
Farquhar observed: “The character of Ramakrishna was singularly simple. He seemed to be 
capable of only a single motive, namely a passion for God that ruled him and filled him.’’669 


More recently David Kinsley wrote: 


The lesson of Ramakrishna is that man must approach the divine without guile—openly in wonder, with the simple 
faith of a child....[I]n man’s love affair with the divine he is free to behave...like a child...and finally...that God is 


like a child [who need to be amused ] in superfluous sport and aimless dalliance.670 
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Appendix: B 


Kathamrita on the Dock 


As early as 1930 Maheshchandra Ghosh had voiced the critics’ concern in his review of the first 
volume of ShriM’s Gospel of Ramakrishna (M’s own English translation in two volumes of his 
KM prepared from the notes of his diary) that “the Ramakrishna as depicted by...Babu 
Mahendranath Gupta...is not the real Ramakrishna but the Ramakrishna of ‘M’—a revised, 
modified, expurgated and magnified version of the real Ramakrishna.”’®7! Maheshchandra further 
pointed out several instances of interpretation, omission, and alteration in the English edition that 
was based on M’s Bengali version of the KM. The reviewer found the first volume of the Gospel 
(260-61, 278-79, 287-321) containing sentences and passages incongruent with the Bengali 
version and concluded that “these examples are more than enough to condemn the book.’’672 

M’s report on the meeting between Bankimchandra and the Master has been subjected to 
severe scrutiny by Gopal Ray. Arguing that the Bankim episode in the KM is a fabrication, Ray 
cites an article by Kumudbandhu Sen in Bangashri (Ashwin, 1348 B.E.) to inform that M had 
written Girish Ghosh that he was present at Adhar Sen’s residence where Ramakrishna met the 
famous man of letters. However, M never mentioned his presence during the meeting in KM (V. 
Appendix: chs. 1-6) most certainly because, as he had explained himself, he usually included in 
the appendix materials from his diary culled from hearsay accounts.673 He, however, referred to 
his personal presence on the occasion in the KM he serialized in Tattvamanjari (Paus-Phalgun, 
1309 B.E.). 

Ray discusses Bankimchandra’s style of conversation and points out that it would be 


unlikely that the latter would respond to the Master’s query “What’s the purpose of life?” with 
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such a cavalier and, from Bankim’s perspective, somewhat uncouth, statement as “The purpose 
of life is eating, snoozing, and mating.” Ray painstakingly documents M’s inconsistencies, 
imaginative glosses, and use of hearsay accounts in the KM. His critique of M first appeared in 
his Bankimchandra published in 1388 B.E. It was negatively reviewed by Swami 
Hiranmayananda in Udbodhan (Kartik & Chaitra, 1394 B.E.). Ray’s Ramakrishna, Bankim O M 
is a lengthy and persuasive rejoinder to this review by a distinguished and powerful monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order.°74 

Similarly, Ashutosh Mandal has questioned M’s report on Vijaykrishna Goswami. As he 
has demonstrated, the report of Goswami’s falling at the Master’s feet and placing them on his 
chest (KM, I, 226 [GR, 881]. Diary of 25 October 1885) was inconsistent with M’s account of 
Ramakrishna’s confession to Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar that he habitually placed his feet on others 
during his bhava that bordered on madness (ibid., 254 [GR, 905]. Diary of | 27 October 
1885).675 Most probably, M deliberately wished to show that the Brahmos considered his Master 
as their spiritual mentor. For example, Gupta reported how once Keshab picked up a bunch of 
flowers dedicated to Ramakrishna’s feet and prostrated himself before the Master uttering 
“Victory to the Dispensation [navavidhan].”676 Understandably enough, Keshab was regarded as 
Ramakrishna’s disciple by the Master’s devotees and admirers.°77 

Even Shashadhar Jarkachudamani was represented misleadingly by M. The KM contains 
the accounts of four meetings between the paramahamsa and the pandit: at the residence of 
Bhudhar Chattopadhyay (I, 136-45. Diary of 25 June 1884); at Dakshineshwar (III, 72-90. 
Diary of 30 June 1884); at Balaram’s home (IV, 103-14. Diary of 3 July 1884); at 


Dakshineshwar (V, 150-53. Diary of 16 August 1885). Ramakrishna visited the 


tarkachudaamani first and the pandit paid three subsequent visits to the Master. At the first 
meeting Ramakrishna is reported to have asked the scriptural scholar, a very popular public 
speaker of Calcutta, if he had been “mandated” (by God) for the job (“kono adesh pevecha ki 
na’). He is further supposed to have told the tarkachudamani that “any Tom, Dick, or Harry 
[“henji penji loke”’| can’t accomplish anything by giving lectures. Unless they have the mandate 
(“chapras’’), nobody will listen to them.’’678 

Shri Nrisimharamanuja Das (pen name Banicha) argues that the above conversation is a 
fabrication. Shashadhar’s host Bhudhar, at whose College Street residence Ramakrishna met the 
tarkachudamani, published the report of the meeting in his magazine Vedavyas (Magh 1294 
B.E.). This report does not contain the Master’s talk about Shashadhar’s “chapras.” On the 
other hand, Chattopadhyay writes that Ramakrishna said that he had come to meet the pandit at 
the behest of the Goddess Jagadamba. Indeed it is unlikely that the Master, who met Shashadhar 
at Kali’s command, would want to know whether the tarkachudamani had the divine mandate to 
lecture on religion. 679 Even the pandit himself protested in a letter to his disciple Padmanath 
that the paramahamsa neither had the right to ask him about any authorization for his work nor 
did he ever ask such a question.680 

The problem with the KM account lies in the fact that M never wrote down the Master’s 
logia “on the spot.” On being asked by Swami Madhavananda of Belur Math how he wrote his 
diary, M said that he always wrote from memory, and that sometimes he would keep late hours at 
night. When the Swami pointed out some discrepancies in Ramakrishna’s conversations, the 


famous diarist responded: “It's not something surprising. If you read the Bible, you’ll notice 
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that the four Gospels do not agree with one another. Sometimes we used to write about one 

‘sitting’ [with the Master] for seven days, recalling the sequences of songs and samadhis.”’®8! 
Madhavananda marveled at M’s skill in expanding even the most cryptic note of his 

diary. For instance, he expanded the expression “blacksmith's iron” (diary of 1 January 1882) 


into the following: 


Why can’t this happen in the world? Because, our mind is mortgaged to kamini-kanchana. Our 
mind is like the blacksmith’s iron. It's red hot as long as it is in fire; once taken out of fire, it’s just 
a piece of iron. One should either keep holy company or stay alone. The mind dries up when 
alone just like the water in the clay cup. However, if you keep the clay cup in a jar filled with 


Ganges water, it will never dry up. 


Madhavananda noticed that M could create a text of four pages out of a source quarter page 
long.682 

There has not been any collation or careful comparative analysis of M’s notes in his 
diaries and the KM. A comparison between a leaf from M’s diary of 18 June 1883 reprinted by 
Mausumi Prakashan and the relevant volume of the KM shows how numerous new entries have 
made their intrusion in the printed transcript. Since he wrote the KM, fifteen, twenty, or fifty 
years after the brief notes had been jotted in the diary, it is quite likely that some extraneous 
details have been added to the account written a long time after the event and based solely on 
memory. Even M himself admitted that he had effected some “addition alteration” in the proofs 
of the KM. As evidence one just has to compare the KM account serialized by M in the 


Navyabharat in 1899 to the KM published during 1902-32.983 
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Padmanath Bhattacharya argues that the shrewd (chatur chudamani) compiler of the KM 
purposely kept his diaries unpublished even though he had been convinced of the 
paramahamsa’s divine identity and Jogia. This is all the more puzzling in view of the 
publication of Ramakrishna’s sayings by others during the Master's lifetime. Even when the KM 
began to be published following the paramahamsa’s death, M’s diaries did not follow the normal 
chronological sequence. For example, the twelfth chapter of the first bhaga contains materials of 
1884 or the first chapter of the second bhaga deals with 1882. The diarist retained the option to 
publicize the Master’s divinity in stages. The first edition of the first bhaga cautiously avoided 
proclaiming Ramakrishna’s incarnational status. But six years later, the preface to the fourth 
edition of the first bhaga (1314 B.E.) declared that the paramahamsa was the model for the 
whole world and that sheer contemplation of him constituted the most important sadhana. The 
preface to the first edition of the fourth bhaga (1316 B.E.) announced: “There is a good tiding 
for the devotees. The Master is praying ‘Ma, let the sincere visitors to this place obtain full 
realization.’ All devotees are urged to bear this sacred promise [of the Master] in mind.” With a 
view to guarding himself against any charge of critics, the second edition of the fourth bhaga 
(1321 B.E.) cited Saradamani’s endorsement of the veracity of the KM. It is uncertain if the 
Holy Mother had ever been present during her husband’s conversations with devotees and 
visitors and yet she has been made to “certify” M’s work as an authentic reporting of the 
Master’s talk.°84 

Bhupendranath Datta alludes to some murmurs among the monks of the Belur Math 
against the KM serialized in Udbodhan. Datta had a discussion on the subject with several 


monks during which Swami Brahmananda is reported to have remarked: “We too lived with him 
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[Ramakrishna] for three years. This piece of writing [that is, KM] tastes like unsalted egg 
[‘labanhin dim’]. Datta also talked with Swami Niranjanananda and was told by the latter that 
he had lent M some of his personal notes which the compiler of the KM used without 


acknowledging the source.®85 


671 Ghosh’s review of Gospel of Ramakrishna, 190. 


672 Tbid., 197. 


673Nityatmananda, ShriM-Darshan, IX (1379 B.E.), 147-48 cited in Ray, Ramakrishna, Bankim O M, 42. 
674See ch. VIII n. 49 above. 
675“Parampurus Shriramakrishna”: Grantha Bijaykrishna, 30. 

676 KM, V, 212 (GR, 1011-12). Diary of 1 January 1881. 

677Banerji, Keshab and Ramakrishna, 94. 

678 KM, I, 139-40 (GR, 466). Diary of 25 June 1884. 


679 Banicha, “Shashadhar,” Ujjivan (Bhadra-Ashwin, 1393 B.E.), 178. 


680 Shashadhar’s letter of Paus 25, 1327 B.E. in Bhattacharya, Ramakrishna Vibekananda Prasanga, p. 5. 


681 ShriM-Darshan, VI (conversation between M and Madhavananda, 20 March 1924) cited in Banicha, “Shashadhar,” 
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Appendix: C 

Biographical Abstracts 

Abhedananda, Swami (1866-1939): monastic name of Kaliprasanna Chandra who had been a 
young devotee and later disciple of Ramakrishna. He was a Vedanta enthusiast and hence 
nicknamed Kali Vedanti by his monastic brethren. He lectured in London for some months in 


1896 and thereafter spent several years in the United States (1897-1920). 


Adbhutananda, Swami (d. 1920): a native of Bihar, his premonastic name was Rakhturam. He 
had been an erstwhile domestic servant in the household of Ramchandra Datta and later became 
a devotee of Ramakrishna and was called Latu (or Leto) by the Master. Illiterate but extremely 
devoted and kind-hearted, the Swami was admired and loved by all his 


brother monks as well as friends and acquaintances. 


Advaitananda, Swami (c. 1828-1902): monastic name of Gopalchandra Ghosh and _ the 
seniormost disciple of Ramakrishna. He was nicknamed Budo Gopal for he was even older than 
the Master and “Hutko” Gopal because he used to disappear from and reappear at Ramakrishna’s 
community from time to time. He is reported to have distributed gerua cloth to his gurubhais 


even before they were initiated ritually as sannyasis. 


Advani, Hirananda Saukiram (1863-93): fondly addressed by Ramakrishna as “a very fine boy,” 
Hiranand, a native of Hyderabad, Sindh, was a journalist and editor of the Sindh Times (English) 


and Sind Sudhar (Sindhi). He hailed from an illustrious and educated family. Hius elder brother, 
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Dewan Navalrai, was drawn to Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj and founded a Brahmo Mandir in 
Hyderabad in 1870. Hiranand came to Calcutta for higher education and he was admitted into 
the Presidency College. He met Ramakrishna in 1882 and admired the paramahamsa’s charming 
and childlike simplicity. He died at 30, victim of a epidemic. The noted Brahmo leader Protap 
Mozoomdar remarked on Advani’s “simplicity, sincerity and affectionateness” as well as on his 


“stern framework of moral purity.” 


Akhandananda, Swami (1864-1937): monastic name of Gangadhar Ghatak (Gangopadhyay), a 
disciple of Ramakrishna and a parivrajak monk who traveled extensively in northern India 


including as far as Tibet, and devoted himself to social welfare work. 


Basu, Balaram (1842-90): Ramakrishna’s householder disciple and a wealthy Bengali landlord of 
Orissa. He became one of the Master’s rasaddars and was noted for his generosity toward all 


the devotees, disciples, and admirers of Ramakrishna. 


Basu, Chunilal (1849-1936): an employee of the Calcutta Municipality, Chuni met Ramakrishna 
in 1881. He befriended the Master’s devotee and patron Balaram. He was a religious soul who 


became one of the householder disciples of Ramakrishna. 


Basu, Nityagopal (1856-1911): premonastic name of Swami Jnanananda (nickname Daksha), an 


effeminate young man of whom Ramakrishna was very fond and whom he regarded as a 
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paramahamsa. He was one of the fourteen disciples of the Master to be initiated as a monk at 


Antpur sometime in 1886 following Ramakrishna’s death. 


Biswas, Mathuranath (1817-71): also known as Mathuramohan or Mathurmohan, he was the son- 
in-law of Rani Rasmani of Janbazar, Calcutta and proprietress of the Kali temple at 
Daskshineshwar (Biswas first married the Rani’ third daughter Karunamayi and, following her 
death, the fourth daughter Jagadamba). Mathur was attracted by the good looks and artistic skill 
of Gadadhar and persuaded him to take up employment at the temple. He in fact doted on the 
young priest who went about naked and gave him many valuable gifts and took him along with 
him on his tours to his estates. Mathur arranged for two pandits to assess Ramakrishna’s 


divinity. 


Brahmananda, Swami (1863-1922): monastic name of Rakhalchandra Ghosh, one of 
Ramakrishna's most favorite disciples. Brahmananda was held in high esteem by Vivekananda 
and became the first President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission in 1902 following 


Vivekananda’s death that year. 


Chattopadhyay, Bankimchandra (1838-1894): the famous Bengali novelist, essayist, nationalist, 
and intellectual, who is reported to have scandalized Ramakrishna in 1884 by boldly declaring 
that man's duties consisted in “eating, sleeping, and mating.” His poem was later adopted as the 


national anthem by the government of independent India. 
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Chattopadhyay, Bhavanath (1863-96): a Brahmo friend of Narendranath, Bhavanath was also 
Ramakrishna’s devotee and admirer. The Master regarded the young man as a nityasiddha and 
an embodiment of Narayan. Bhavanath was one of the Master's devotees to attend on him during 


his last days at Cossipore. 


Datta, Narendranath (1863-1902): premonastic name of Swami Vivekananda, who had been a 
follower of the Brahmo Samaj since early youth. He met the Master in 1881 and became the 
latter's most beloved devotee and disciple. He earned renown abroad (U.S. and U.K.) as a 
popular Hindu preacher following his debut at the World's Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 
September 1893. He founded the Ramakrishna Order and was responsible for popularizing the 


Paramahamsa‘°s; teachings which he interpreted as Vedantic par excellence. 


Datta, Ramchandra (1851-99): one of the most influential householder disciples of Ramakrishna 
and an elder cousin of Swami Vivekananda. Datta was one of those devotees who had declared 
Ramakrishna’s divinity and authored the Master’s first full-blown biography, the JV, in 1890. He 
was also the first individual to build a temple for the regular worship of his Master’s relics at his 
retreat called Yogodyan at Kankurgachhi on the north-eastern suburb of Calcutta. Datta was the 
person who persuaded the reluctant Narendranath to visit Ramakrishna’s home at 


Dakshineshwar. 


Devi, Lakshimani (1864-1924): she was the daughter of Ramakrishna’s second elder brother 


Rameshwar. Both Ramakrishna and Saradamani were very fond of her and the neighbors 


regarded her as an incarnation of the goddess Shitala. She was married at an early age but after a 
couple of years was abandoned by her husband who simply disappeared from her life. On her 
own admission, Lakshmi was a witness to the Master’s madhura state. She also attended on her 


uncle at Cossipore during his last days. 


Dutt, Michael Madhusudan (1824-1873): perhaps the most brilliant poet of nineteenth century 
Bengal and originator of a new rhyme in Sanskritized Bengali, the amritaksar chanda. He 


visited with Ramakrishna sometime in 1884-85. 


Gauri-ma (c.1857-1938): popular appellation of Mridani Chattopadhyay of Shibpur, Howrah. 
Since childhood, Mridani had been a devotee of Kali. She went to an English medium school 
where she did extremely well academically. However, she never wished to get married and 
hence left home and became a roving nun. She met the Master around 1882 and became his 
devotee and constant attendant. She founded the Saradeshwari Ashrama at Barrackpur in 1894. 


She worked for the regeneration of the Hindu women. 


Ghimiray, Vishwanath Upadhyay: a Hindu from Nepal, Captain (Kapten) Upadhyay was the 
manager of a timber yard in Howrah belonging to the State of Nepal. He met the Master 
sometime in 1872 and became a weekly visitor to Dakshineshwar. A staunch Brahmin, 


Viswanath relented in his orthodoxy after his contact with the paramahamsa. 
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Ghosh, Girishchandra (1844-1912): an influential playwright, novelist, and stage director of 
Calcutta in the late nineteenth century. A householder disciple of Ramakrishna, Girish along 
with Ram Datta, had declared the Master to be an avatara. He was an intimate friend of 


Vivekananda. 


Ghosh, Purnachandra (1871-1913): one of the six direct disciples of Ramakrishna who were 
declared as ishwarakotis (somewhat like the bodhisattvas) by the paramahamsa, the other five 
being Vivekananda, Brahmananda, Premananda, Yogananda, and Niranjanananda. Next to 
Vivekananda and Brahmananda, Purna was perhaps the most favorite young man of the Master 
who literally doted on him. Ghosh, however, never became a monk but remained a successful 
householder having abiding interest in the Ramakrishna Order. He was elected to the post of 


Secretary of the Vivekananda Society of Calcutta in 1907. 


Ghosh, Tulsiram (b. 1856): elder brother of Baburam (Premananda) and brother-in-law of 
Balaram Basu. Because of his connections he was closely acquainted with Ramakrishna and his 


flock. 


Golap-ma (d. 1924): popular appellation of Golapsundari Devi who was born in a poor Brahmin 
family of north Calcutta. She was a neighbor of Yogin-ma who took her to the ailing 
Paramahamsa at Dakshineshwar in 1885. Thereafter Golap became a frequent visitor to 
Dakshineshwar and subsequently a companion to Saradamani. Laura Glenn (Sister Devamata) 


described Golap as “tall and powerful in build, conservative, orthodox, and uncompromising” 


who “acted as gendarme to Mother” but who was altogether a kind-hearted, simple, and loving 
soul. A devotee of Saradamani, Golap is reported to have said to her in Benares: “I do not want 


salvation. I want you.” 


Goswami, Nityagopal: a lecturer of Jagannath College, Dacca, Nityagopal heard of Ramakrishna 
from his friend Vijaykrishna Goswami, a Brahmo devotee of the Paramahamsa. He met the 


Master sometime in 1884 and devoted the rest of his life to preaching his message. 


Goswami, Vijaykrishna (1841-99): a Brahmo activist in Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj of India, he 
later founded the splinter organization called the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj following a schism in 
1878. Goswami was an admirer of the Master and often participated enthusiastically in the 
latter's dancing and singing. He is reputed to have had a vision of Ramakrishna in Dacca, eastern 


Bengal, and was one of those to declare that the Master was an incarnation of God. 


Gupta, Mahendranath alias ShriM (1854-1932): served as Headmaster in several Calcutta 
schools and by the time he met Ramakrishna (February 1882), he had become Headmaster of the 
Shyambazar branch of the Vidyasagar Institution. A householder disciple of the Master, ShriM is 


the celebrated diarist who wrote the KM in five parts (bhagas), published during 1902-32. 


Gupta, Manindrakrishna (1870-1939): grandson of the famous poet Ishwarchandra Gupta, 
Manindra was related to ShriM and Keshab Sen. He met Ramakrishna for the first time in 1882. 


The Master was greatly attracted to the teenager and, sometime in 1885, wept out of love for 
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him, touched him fondly, and went into samadhi. Manindra was householder disciple of the 


Master and turned a playwright in his maturer years. 


Gupta, Nagendranath (1861-1940): writer and journalist and a younger cousin of Mahendranath 
Gupta (ShriM). He is the author of Reflections and Reminiscences (1947)--a work of much first- 


hand information on Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 


Hazra, Pratapchandra (c. 1846-1900): hailed from a neighboring village to Kamarpukur 
(Ramakrishna's native village) called Mahmudpur and, in spite of his critical attitude, a devotee, 
of Ramakrishna, Hazra was quite idiosyncratic, even somewhat eccentric, in his habits, though 
he was an intelligent individual. Narendranath admired him and was his intimate friend, 


Ramakrishna’s disapproval notwithstanding. 


Kar, Pramathanath (1864-1937): alias Paltu, Kar, son of a deputy magistrate of Calcutta, was one 


of Ramakrishna’s most favorite boys. He was brought to the Master by ShriM. 


Majumdar, Devendranath (1844-1911): was a devotee of Ramakrishna but was refused initiation 
into sannyasa by the Master. Nevertheless, Majumdar continued in his devotion and later built a 


temple for his guru--Shri Ramakrishna Archanalay--in central Calcutta. 


Mallik, Manilal: a wealthy businessman of Sinduriapati, Mani belonged to the caste of teli 


(oilman). Though a veteran Brahmo, he admired Ramakrishna and often invited the Master to 
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his home. The Master once incensed Mallik by his aspersions on the lower castes. In fact, 
Ramakrishna had little qualms in accusing the Mallik’s as very “worldly people” whose food 


gave the holy man severe indigestion. 


Mallik, Shambhucharan (d. 1877): also known as Shambhunath, he belonged to the caste of 
suvarnavanik (gold merchant) and hailed from the famous Mallik family of Sinduriapatti, 
Calcutta. He owned a retreat near Dakshineshwar where he spent his time often. He worked for 
a European firm and befriended the Brahmo leader Keshab Sen. Ramakrishna told Mallik that 
he was mandated by the goddess Kali to be his patron--rasaddar, supplier of victuals. Shambhu 
read the Bible to the Master. The latter, however, never approved of Mallik’s desire to spend 


money on social work. 


Mallik, Yadulal (1844-98): a scion of the Malliks of Sinduriapati, Yadu owned a garden house 
quite close to the Dakshineshwar temple. Ramakrishna was a regular visitor to Mallik's retreat 
and had a vision of Jesus while looking at the painting of Madonna and the Child on the wall 
there. Though Yadulal loved and respected Ramakrishna, he, nevertheless, refused to support the 


paramahamsa s plea for giving up the world. 


Mishra, Pabhudayal (b. c.1850): born in a Brahmin family and later converted to Christianity, 
Prabhudayal became a follower of the Quaker sect. He met the Master in 1885 and at once 
recognized the paramahamsa as Lord Jesus. Ramakrishna was highly impressed by the young 


visitor’s manliness and had a vision of him standing in the posture of a vira in the latrine. 
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Mitra, Manomohan (1851-1903): a cousin of Ram Datta and the son of a successful phyusician. 
He was drawn to the Brahmo Samaj in his early youth but after he met Ramakrishna in 
November 1879, he was converted to the Master’s ministration. _ Manomohan collected 
information from Ramakrishna about his early life and supplied it to Ram who used it to write 


the JV. 


Mitra, Surendranath (1850-90) alias Sureshchandra Mitra: a devotee of Ramakrishna. It was at 
his residence that Narendranath was invited to sing a few songs in honor of his guest 


Ramakrishna and met the latter for the first time. 


Mozoomdar, Protap Chunder (1840-1905): Brahmo scholar whose article on Ramakrishna in the 
Theistic Quarterly Review (October-December 1879) was one of the earliest to proclaim the 
purity of the paramahamsa among readers. He had been to the United States in 1883 as a 
lecturer of Vedanta as well as Brahmoism prior to his participation in the World Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893 as a member of the selection committee. It is Mozoomdar who 
accepted Vivekananda’s late application without a letter of invitation and allowed him to 
participate in the Parliament by classifying the Swami as a representative of the Hindu monastic 


order. 


Mukhopadhyay, Hridayram (1840-99): Ramakrishna’s cousin and his childhood companion and, 


since 1855, his factotum, Hriday followed the Master’s elder brother Ramkumar to 
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Dakshineshwar in search of employment. It was Ramakrishna who managed to procure Hriday a 
priest’s position at Dakshineshwar. Hriday probably procured the Bhairavi Yogeshwari for his 
cousin’s Tantrika sadhana. He also had a first hand experience of the Master’s bhavas and 
samadhis. He was habitually greedy and often fleeced many visitors desiring to see 
Ramakrishna. He was kicked out of his job and his shelter after he was found performing sodasi 
puja (virgin worhip) on Mathur’s eight-year-old grand-daughter. He subsequently took shelter in 
the adjacent garden house of Yadulal Mallik, a devotee of Ramakrishna. In later life Hriday 


earned his living hawking clothes in the streets of Calcutta. 


Miller, Friedrich Max (1823-1900): the famous German Sanskrit and Vedic scholar of Oxford 
whom Vivekananda met in May 1896. Max Miiller wrote a biographical article on Ramakrishna 
(“A Real Mahatman,” Nineteenth Century, 1886) and later Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings 


(1898). He was critical of Vivekananda’s interpretation of Ramakrishna's teachings as Vedantic. 


Nag, Durgacharan (1846-99): a resident of Dacca, Durgacharan became an admirer of 
Brahmoism at an early age. He met Ramakrishna in 1882 and became an ardent devotee of the 


Master as well as of the Holy Mother. 


Niranjanananda, Swami (1862-1904): monastic name of Nityaniranjan Ghosh, a disciple of 


Ramakrishna and a close associate of Vivekananda. 


Pal, Bipinchandra (1858-1932): a member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and an acute observer 
of his time, Pal authored, among others, an immensely interesting and informative 


autobiography, Memories of My Life and Times, (2 vols.,1932-50). 


Premananda, Swami (1861-1918): monastic name of Baburam Ghosh, brother-in-law of Balaram 
Basu, and a disciple of Ramakrishna. He was an ardent follower of the paramahamsa and 
somewhat skeptical of Vivekananda’s interpretation of the Master’s spiritual messages. He later 


reconciled himself to Swamiji’s ways. 


Ramakrishnananda, Swami (1863-1911): monastic name of Shashibhusan Chakravarti and a 
disciple of Ramakrishna. As a college student, he had been attracted to the Brahmo Samaj and in 
fact came to know about the paramahamsa through the Brahmo press. He was a close associate 
of Vivekananda and solely responsible for the daily rituals at Baranagore Math. When the Math 
shifted to Alambazar, his responsibilities increased and his preoccupation at the monastery 
prevented him from undertaking pilgrimages. A shrewd judge of men, Vivekananda 
acknowledged in a letter that Shashi “is the only faithful and true man there.” He went to 
Madras in 1897 at the behest of Swamiji and organized the Order in Madras and Bangalore. He 


returned to Calcutta due to an attack of tuberculosis and died in August of that year. 


Rasmani, Rani (1793-1861): born in a poor farmer’s family of the village of Kona about thirty 
miles north of Calcutta and nicknamed Rani (“queen”) by her mother, Rasmani attracted the 


attention of the Calcutta landlord Rajchandra Das and was married to him. After her husband’s 
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death in 1836, Rasmani inherited his vast estates which she managed with the help of her 
youngest son-in-law Mathrumohan. She built the Kali temple at Dakshineshwar (1847-55) and 


employed Ramakrishna’s elder brother Ramkumar as the temple priest on May 31, 1855. 


Sanyal, Vaikunthanath (1857-1937): a devotee of Ramakrishna and the author of the LM (1936) 
which provides, inter alia, intimate details of the Master’s longing for Narendranath. This work 


also provides Sanyal’s profile of Ramakrishna's other devotees. 


Saradamani (1853-1920): wife of Ramakrishna and also known as the Holy Mother or orama. 
Though married to the Master, she never had any conjugal relations with her husband on his own 
choice, but was a companion to him and looked after him as well as his male devotees and 
admirers.. Reportedly, sometime in 1872, Ramakrishna worshipped her as Goddess Kali as part 
of his Tantrika sadhana. She was regarded as Sanghajanani--the mother of the Ramakrishna 


Order founded by Vivekananda. Sister Nivedita was very fond of the Holy Mother. 


Saradananda, Swami (1865-1927): monastic name of Sharatchandra Chakravarti, Ramakrishna’s 
disciple. He visited England and the United States in 1896 to carry on Vivekananda's Vedantic 
mission there. He was appointed Secretary to the Ramakrishna Mission by Swamiji. He was not 
only a deft organizer who founded the Order on a sure footing, but more famously, he was the 
author of the magisterial life of Ramakrishna—the LP (1909-19), later translated by Swami 


Jagadananda into English as GM. 
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Sen, Adharlal (1855-85): one of Ramakrishna’s most intimate householder disciples and 
rasaddars, Adhar had been a distinguished student of the University of Calcutta and a skeptic, 
until his meeting the paramahamsa of Dakshineshwar in March 1883. Though a civil servant 
(Deputy Collector of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, now Bangladesh), he published a number of 
treatises in Bengali. His brilliant life came to a sudden end following his death from an injury 


caused by fall from horseback. 


Sen, Akshaykumar (1854-1923): nicknamed “shankhcunni” or goblin by his friend and gurubhai 
Narendranath, Sen was a devotee of Ramakrishna and wrote the paramahamsa’s biography in 


verse: Shrishriramakrishnapunthi (1901) and it was highly praised by Vivekananda. 


Sen Keshabchandra (1838-84): a Brahmo leader and the organizer of the Brahmo Samaj of India 
(1868) and later of the splinter association called New Dispensation or Navavidhan. 
Ramakrishna met Sen in 1875 and both admired each other. Keshab publicized Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual behavior and recognized the Master as a paramahamsa in his Paramahamser Ukti 


(1878). 


Shankaracharya (c. 788-820): also known as Shankara, the most powerful exponent of Advaita 
Vedanta, he was born in the village of Kalati or Karati in Kerala State of India. Modern 
researchers place his life during 650-775. He was a man of prodigious learning who also was a 


prolific writer of Hindu philosophy and metaphysics (vide Shankara-Granthavali, 10 vols.). 


Shankara’s original contribution lies in his organization of the Hindu monastic order (as spelt out 
in his Mahanushasana) and in his teaching that stressed cultivation of wisdom as the way to 
reach the pinnacle of religious life. He either died at Kanchi or in the Himalayas where, 


according to one tradition, he undertook his last journey. 


Shastri, Shivanath (1847-1919): a Brahmo devotee of Ramakrishna and author of History of the 
Brahmo Samaj, 2 vols. (1912) and Men I Have Seen (1919), which provide interesting 


information of the Master's behavior. 


Shivananda, Swami (1854-1934): monastic name of Taraknath Ghosal, one of Ramakrishna’s 


disciples. He was an indefatigable Ramakrishna enthusiast till the last day of his life. 


Shrichaitanya (1486-1533): popularly regarded as the founder of Bengal Vaishnavism though, 
most probably, he was the reviver of Krishna worship in Bengal and the sytematizer of the 
theology of Krishna. Born in Navadwip in Bengal in 1486, he began his own school where he 
taught logic and grammar. He underwent a conversion experience at Gaya in Bihar and in 1508 
assumed leadership of a group of Krishna devotees who spent their time singing songs (kirtana) 
in praise of Krishna and dancing. He became a monk in 1516 and settled in Puri in Orissa. 
Thereafter he toured south India (1510-12) and parts of north India, notably Benares and 


Vrindavan (1514). He died in Puri under mysterious circumstances in 1533. 
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Subodhananda, Swami (1867-1932): monastic name of Subodhchandra Ghosh and also 
nicknamed as Khoka Maharaj in the Ramakrishna Order. He was one of the direct disciples of 


Ramakrishna. He was appointed one of the trustees of Belur Math by Vivekananda. 


Tagore, Devendranath (1817-1905): a member of the aristocratic Tagore family of Jorasanko area 
of north Calcutta. He was the organizer of the Brahmo movement and founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj. He is the father of the poet Rabindranath. Ramakrishna met the great patriarch of the 
Tagore clan and was much impressed by him. Devendranath, on the other hand, found the 


Master somewhat clumsy, socially. 


Tarkachudamani, Shashadhar (1850-1928): was the great Hindu scholar whose learned lectures 
on the scriptures made him a celebrity in Calcutta. Born in Faridpur, eastern Bengal, Shashadhar 
studied Sanskrit and the shastras from his father and from Durgaprasad Tarkalankar, the famous 
logician of Vikrampur, Dacca. He was initiated by Viswarupswami of Benares who also taught 
him the Upaniuads. Shashadhar admired Ramakrishna as a bhakta but refused to recognize him 


as a paramahamsa who had ralized the divine through samadhi and sadhana. 


Trigunatitananda, Swami (1865-1915): monastic name of Saradaprasanna Mitra, a disciple of 
Ramakrishna. He traveled to the States in 1903 and worked with the Vedanta Society of 


California at San Francisco and Los Angeles till his death in 1915. 
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Turiyananda, Swami (1863-1922): monastic name of Harinath Chattopadhyay, a disciple of the 
paramahamsa. He was a close friend of Swamiji and accompanied him to the West during his 


second voyage. He founded the Shanti Ashrama in the San Anton Valley near San Jose. 


Vidyasagar, Ishwarchandra (1820-91): one of the greatest social reformers and a Hindu scholar 
of renascent Bengal, Ishwarchandra’s name is synonymous with education, his Barnaparichay 
becoming the only primer of Bengali language at school. Ramakrishna visited Vidyasagar but 
the latter remained lukewarm to the Master's samadhi and sermons. Ramakrishna harbored a 
respectful disdain for the scholar who never showed much enthusiasm for the ecstatic bhakta 


from Dakshineshwar. 


Vijnanananda, Swami (1868-1938): monastic name of Hariprasanna Chattopadhyay who was, 
next to Narendranath, an actual college graduate to become Ramakrishna’s devotee and disciple. 
He met the Master in 1883 and later learnt from him that Ramakrishna indeed was Ram as well 
as Krishna. Hariprasanna subsequently trained as an engineer and became the District Engineer 
at Ghazipur. He joined the Alambazar monastery sometime in 1895. He rose to the rank of 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission in 1937, the year he also laid the foundation of 


the Ramakrishna Temple at Belur. 


Yogananda, Swami (1861-99): monastic name of Yogindranath Ray Chaudhuri (or 
Raychaudhuri), Ramakrishna’s disciple and a dedicated devotee of the Holy Mother. He hailed 


from the illustrious Chaudhuri family of Dakshineshwar. After Ramakrishna’s death, Yogen 


became the caretaker of the Master’s widow, Saradamani, and was initiated into sannyasa by her. 
Along with Premananda, Yogananda once questioned Swamiji’s refusal to regard the Master as 
an incarnation. 

Yogin-ma (1851-1924): popular appellation of Yogindramohini Mitra, daughter of the famous 
gynecologist physician of north Calcutta, Dr. Prasannakumar Mitra. She was related to Balaram 
Basu through her marriage to Ambikacharan Biswas. She met the paramahamsa sometime in 
1883 and became his ardent devotee. Religious by inclination, Yogindramohini was also 
initiated into nunhood by a Tantrika named Ishwarchandra Chakravarti. The Master was very 


devoted to this female devotee of his. 
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Glossary 


Adhyatma Ramayana: a poem in 4200 double verses dating from the fifteenth century and 
combining a tantric purpose with the moral of the Ramayaa (q.v.). This is a Ramayana on the 
plane of the atman containing a dialogue between Shiva and Shakti on the divine character of 


Rama and Sita. 


Antaranga: belonging to the inner circle or “intimate.” 


Avadhuta: the aspirant who is free from all prejudices and who has knowledge of his own self. 


Avadhutas are of two classes: householders and hermits. 


Avatara: meaning “descent,” that is, the descent of God as an incarnation on earth. Also means 


incarnation of one God as another. 


Bhadralok: a member of the genteel society. Generally designates the educated upper midle and 


middle classes of urban Bengal. 


Bhagavadgita: literally means “song of the Lord,” a part of the Mahabharata (q.v.). It contains 


the kernel of the wisdom of the Upanisads (q.Vv.). 
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Bhairavi: a tantric priestess or a shamanesss who participates in numerous esoteric rituals of the 


Tantra. 


Bhakta: a devotee or a lover of God. 


Bhatchayyi: a corruption of “Bhattacharya” designating a temple priest. 


Bhava: literally it connotes “mood,” but in the mystic literature it stands for a “spiritual mood” 
or a state in which one is aware of the phenomenal world as waves of the Cosmic Mind. This 


word was popularized by Shri Ramakrishna. 


Brahman: derived from the Sanskrit root brh, meaning “to be great,” it is the Upanisadic 
concept of one Divine Being hidden in all beings, the Self within all beings. He is the Only One, 
free from qualities, and makes the one seed manifold. Brahman is also considered as the 
impersonal Spirit, the Divine Essence, the Absolute. The chief attibutes to be linked with this 
name are sat (being), chit (awareness), and ananda (bliss): Sachchidananda (utter reality, utterly 


conscious, and utterly beatific). 


Brahmani: a female of the Brahmin (q.v.) caste. In the text this word refers to Bhairavi (q.v.) 


Yogeshwari. 
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Brahmin: the highest of the four Hindu castes, usually the caste of priests (not to be confused 


with Brahman). 


Dakshineshwar: a village situated some four to five miles north of Calcutta and the site of the 
temple of Bhavatarini (“Deliverer of the World’—an appellation of Goddess Kali), where 
Ramakrishna worked as a priest and later gathered his devotees as the famous paramahamsa 


(q.v.). 


Fakir: a Muslim mendicant. 


Hanuman: known also as Mahavira (“Great Hero”’) is the fabled simian factotum of Lord Rama 


of the Ramayana. Considered as a model devotee and servant of God. 


Hookah: a wooden tobacco pipe with a water bowl and a clay container of tobacco on charcoal 


fire attached to it. It is so constructed to draw the smoke through a hole in the water bowl. 


Ishwara: is the most popular concept of a Supreme Being creating, maintaining, and destroying 


the world and the only principle of the comprehension and attainment of grace through bhakti or 


devotion according to all theistic systems of India. 


Ishwari: feminine form of Ishwara, designates the Mother Goddess. 
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Ishwarakoti: literally, “of the level of god.” Ramakrishna used the word to designate his 


favorite young devotee a “divine being” born on earth to carry out God’s plan for mankind. 


Jairambati: the parental village of Saradamani situated near Kamarpukur (q.v.). 


Jagannath: “Lord of the World,” an appellation of Vishnu and a popular deity of Orissa and West 


Bengal. He is represented as an unfinished idol with a masklike face. 


Kabial: or kabiwala, a poet performer who improvises rhetorical repartees in public contest with 
each other. The kabi (leterally, a “poet’”) poetry became very popular in Bengal in the first half 


of the nineteenth century. 


Kali: also known as Jagajjanani (“Mother of the Universe’’), Kali (literally meaning a “black 
female’) represents Shakti or Energy and is worshipped as Shiva's consort. She also manifests, 


like Shiva, a dual nature: benign and bizarre. 


Kaliyuga: the last (1200 years of gods, each divine year being 360 human years) of the four ages 


in Indian mythological tradition, the first three being Krita or Satya, Treta and Dwapara, 


consisting, respectively, of 4800, 3600, and 2400 years of gods. 


Kamandulu: a brass water vessel usually belonging to a priest or a monk. 
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Kamini: literally a lusty female, generally designates a “woman.” 


Kamarpukur: ancestral village of Ramakrishna situated in the Bankura district of West Bengal. 


Kamini-kanchana: literally “woman and gold” but standing as a metaphor for lust and lure. 


Ramakrishna popularized the phrase in his numerous sermons on the absolute necessity of 


shunning kamini-kanchana on the part of a spiritual adept. 


Karanabari: usually an alcoholic beverage, an important ingredient for tantric rituals. 


According to Kaivalyatantra, wine is the cause (karana) of dharma, artha, kama, and moksa. 


Kathak: popular religious instructor through the recital and interpretation of scriptures and 


devotional texts. 


Kaupina: a strip of loincloth worn by Hindu monks just for being in public. 


Kirtana: devotional song (popularized by the Vaisnavas) sung in chorus and often accompanied 


by dancing. 


Kirtaniya: a performer of kirtana. 
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Krishna: an incarnation of Vishnu and one of the principal characters of the Mahabharata, most 


importantly, the inculcator of the wisdom embodied in the Bhagavadgita (q.v.). 


Kundalini: literally “coiled,” referring to the Divine Person lying dormant at the base of the 
spine in all individuals, until it is aroused and until it ascends through the susumna, passing on its 
way through six centers of chakras within the body, ultimately merging in the sahasrara, the 


thousand-petaled lotus, located in the roof of the brain. 


Lila: play of the divine, and in Vaishnavism, the /i/a of Krishna at Vrindavana. According to the 
Chaitanyacharitamrita, the reason behind God’s Jila is his own desire to relish the sweetness of 


the love of his associates for Him and to make them relish his own sweetness. 


Mahabharata: one of the two Indian epics (the other and the earlier being the story of Rama, the 
Ramayana, q.v.), composed perhaps throughout the first millennium B.C., though probably 


taking its final shape from between the fourth and the second century B.C. 


Maharsi: meaning a great (maha) sage (risi)--a respectable appellation for a religious leader of 


great learning. 
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Manikraja: literally “Prince Manik,” designating Maniklal Bandyopadhyay, a landlord of 


Kamarpukur (q.v.). 


Mantra: incantation or mystical words. 


Manusmriti: Manu is the Hindu Adam, the primordial man who received the revelation of the 
Brahman’s designs and promulgated smriti or “memorized tradition.” Manu’s teachings are 


called the Laws of Manu (Manava Dharmashastra). 


Moksa: liberation from the cycle of birth, that is, salvation. 


Nyangta: a vulgar Bengali word, meaning “naked,” designating a sect of Hindu monks, the 
Naga Sannyasis, who stay naked. In the text nyangta refers to Ramakrishna’s putative Vedanta 


teacher, Totapuri of Punjab, who belonged to this sect. 


Paramahamsa: means “great embodied soul” or jiva, and the word has been in use since the 
Taxila Golplated Inscriptions of the first century A.D. The word hamsa (literally “swan” 
represents the supreme (parama) essence or one who has realized that essence. I thank Dr. 
Bratindranath Mukherjee, Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 


University of Calcurtta, for the explanation. 
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Pahalaharini Kali puja: worship of Goddess Kali in her aspect as phalaharini, that is, as the 


destroyer (harini) of the effects (phala) of past deeds. 


Pala: a narrative opera. See also yatra below. 


Pandit: a scholar or a pedant. 


Prahlada: a character in the Bhagavata Purana, the son of an arrogant but successful ascetic 


demon king called Hiranyakashipu, who endured tortures for his love for Krishna. 


Prasada: \eavings of the foods offered to a god or a godman for the holy consumption of the 


bhakta or disciple. 


Purana: the Puranas or “antiquities” are versified texts containing details on the creation of the 
world, the genealogy of gods, human prehistory, and royal dynasties, and originating from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the tenth century and even later. There are 18 principal Puranas 


and a great number of secondary Puranas. 


Rani: literally “queen,” can also be a first name or a nickname for a Hindu woman. 


Ramakrishna’s employer Rasmani was known as Rani Rasmani, here the prefix being honorific. 
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Rasagolla: fried cheese ball dipped in sugar syrup and reputedly the most famous of the Bengali 


sweets. 


Rudraksa: a kind of dried fruits used as beads. The rosary is called rudraksamala. 


Sadhaka: a spiritual adept. 


Sadhana: spiritual austerity or practice. 


Sachchidananda: see Brahman above. 


Sadachakra: or satchakra, denoting six nerve-cycles. According to the tantric scheme, there are 
six nerve-cycles within the human body: muladhara (rectal region), swadhisthana (genital 
region), manipura (region of the navel), anahata (region around the heart), vishuddha (the region 
connecting the spinal cord and the lower portion of the medulla oblongata, and ajna (region 
between the eyebrows). The highest region is known as sahasrara. The kundalini shakti, that is, 
Shakti as serpent-power, remains latent in the muladhara. By yogic exercises this Shakti is 


pushed up through the two main nerves, ida and pingala, to the sahasrara. 


Shakti: the Mother Goddess, power, or energy, originating, perhaps, in the non-Aryan culture of 
the Indus Valley. Mythologically, Shakti is equated with the Goddesses Kali, Parvati, and Durga, 


all consorts of Shiva. The cult of Shakti flourished since the fifth century A.D. 
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Shinto: Japan's ancient religious tradition having simple prayers and rites performed at natural 
shrines such as the sacred sakaki tree. The divine word would be uttered through the shaman in a 


state of kami-possession or god-possession, which often manifested itself in ecstatic dances. 


Shiva: also known as Maheswara or Mahadeva (“Great God” of destruction), is one of the great 
Hindu Trinity, the other two being Brahma (the Creator) and Vishnu (the Sustainer). In the 


Puranas Shiva is the benign aspect of Maheshwara or the Vedic god Rudra. 


Shudra: the lowest caste in Hindu society, whose occupation is chiefly manual labor. 


Shyambazar: an area in north Calcutta. Also a village adjacent to Kamarpukur. 


Sodashipuja: Sodashi, otherwise known as Tripurasundari or Shrividya, is the beautiful maiden 
form of the Mother of the Universe. The worship of the Mother in human form is sanctioned by 
the scriptures, especially the Zantras, though the usual symbols are pictures, pitchers (ghata), 
clay images (pratima), or yantras (ritualistic drawings). Ramakrishna is reported to have 


worshipped his wife in this manner on June 5, 1872. 
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Tantra: system of religious philosophy in which Shiva, Vishnu, or the Divine Mother is the 
Ultimate Reality, differentiated, respectively, as Shaiva, Vaishnava, and Shakta tantras. Also 


means the scriptures dealing with these philosophies. 


Tantrika: a practitioner of tantra. 


Tarkabhusan: literally means the “ornament of scholarly discourse.” It is another honorific 


appellation for a renowned scholar and public speaker. 


Tarkachudamani: literally means the “jewel among the holders of debater’s crown.” It is usually 


the honorific appellation for a renowned scholar and public speaker. 


Upanisads: Hindu spiritual; treatises, about one hundred twelve in number, the oldest of which 
were composed between 800 and 400 B.C. The central vision of the Upanisads is Brahman. 


The Upanisads provide a spiritual interpretation to the ideas and rituals of the Vedas (q.v.). 


Vaisnava: a Hindu sect worshipping Lord Visnu as his other incarnational forms. 


Vedanta: literally meaning “the end or the epitome of the Vedas,” Vedanta sprang from the 


Upanisads with the central Upanisadic doctrine of the Brahman. Its founder was Badarayana, 


the author of the Brahmasutra (also known as Uttara-mimamsa) and its greatest exponent was 
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the eighth-century south Indian mystic Shankaracharya (Shankara). The Vedanta designates a 


system of metaphysics comprising the Brahmasutra, the Bhagavadgita, and the Upanisads. 


Yatra: open-air Bengali opera emphasizing mythological, religious, or didactic themes and 


stories as well as folk tales. 
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